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Nothing So 
Beautiful 


. 


As awealth of well-groomed hair 


Nothing so beautiful and nothing more 
easily attained—if you know how. Satiny, 
silky, glossy hair is the reward of intelligent 
care. Follow the suggestions we give you 
here and prove it. 

Begin by learning how to shampoo, for 
this is all-important. The first step is a 
bottle of Palmolive Shampoo, the blend of 
palm and olive oils. Use as directed and 
watch results. 

First is the wonderful softness you have 
never before experienced after washing. 
There is none of the usual harsh dryness 
and flyaway brittleness. 

Your hair is wonderfully silky in texture, 
with a beautiful satiny gloss. Most impor- 
tant, your scalp is healthfully cleansed from 
every trace of scurf and dandruff. Ordinary 
shampooing doesn't get these results. They 
come from the action of palm and olive oils, 
the softening, soothing cleansers discovered 
3,000 years ago in ancient Egypt. 


Olive oil for gloss—palm oil for richness 

Olive oil 
which neutralize the drying effects of wash- 
ing. Palm oil contributes body, richness 


possesses softening qualities 


and lasting qualities. 


In combination they produce a thick, 
mild, profuse, penetrating lather, which 
softens the scalp and reaches every root and 
hair cell. 

This lather loosens the dandruff scales, 
dislodges and dissolves them, leaving the 
scalp and hair free to function healthfully. 


The greatest benefit 


This thorough removal of dandruff, 


which doctors call seborrhea, is most neces- 





sary, as even the accumulation on healthy 
scalps injures the hair. 

The dry, oily scales clog the roots of the 
hair, preventing proper nutrition. Soon the 
hair begins to fall out. The blend of palm 
and olive oils you get in Palmolive softens 
and penetrates the scales, loosening the cap- 
like accumulation. 

Gentle massage forces it into the tissue 
of the scalp, leaving it healthfully purged 
and clean. Hair shampooed with Palm- 
olive is never dry, harsh and brittle. The 
blending of these soothing oils leaves it soft, 
glossy and silky. 

Trial bottle free 

We will gladly send you a 15-cent trial 
bottle of Palmolive Shampoo, free, if you 
will write a postal card request. Just say 
“Send me the free trial bottle of Palmolive 
Shampoo” and sign your name and address. 
It will come to you by return mail, accom- 
panied by a valuable book of directions for 
simple home treatments which beautify your 
hair and help it grow. Address Dept. B-287. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, U.S. A. 
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Summer Reading For Me Call Street 


ND now June comes, with its early roses along the garden wall and the flash of 
A the bluebird’s wing among the leaves, and, with it, the premonition of long mid- 
summer days when, in easy hammocks swung to catch the lightest breezes 
stirring the still, cool woods, we strive to escape the heavy languor of harvest time in 
reliving the thrilling life of some great hero or heroine as told by a master story-teller. 
To find such tales, tales that will make the reader forget the world about him, will not 


be difficult 


for dwellers on McCall Street. 


For the master-craftsmen of the art of 


novel writing in America have been summoned to create great stories for the readers of 


McCall’s this summer. 


There is scarcely a famous author in the country whose work 


will not be found in our pages during the coming months, and in this time we will 
print some of the finest and most gripping fiction that any magazine has published, 


we are sure. 


There will be stories to please all sorts of persons, for the thousands and 


thousands who dwell on McCall Street have many and varied tastes—that is why every 


type of story will be presented by McCall’s this summer. 


First of all we are proud 


to announce that there will be a number of short stories and complete novelettes by 
that master American novelist, called “the dean of American writers,” 


Booth Tarkington 


whose fascinating characters have become real people to his ardent admirers all over 
the world. The stories Mr. Tarkington has written for McCall's will linger long in your 


memory. 


Robert W. Chambers 


has responded to the demand of his enthusiastic 
readers with an enthralling novel of adventure. This 
powerful story of a young girl whom fate sweeps 
into the strangest tangle of romance and danger that 
life can offer, will begin in an early issue. And when 
the last instalment of her “Charles Rex” has appeared 


Ethel M. Dell 


whose novel has proved to be the most popular serial 
McCall’s has ever published, will give you several 
splendid short stories—each as full of the glamour of 
love and youth as any she has ever written. 


Arthur Somers Roche 


The seven ages of man have been immortalized by 
Shakespeare. Mr. Roche has written a series of six 
stories dealing with the six love-ages of man, in 
which the depths of a man’s heart are analyzed with 
understanding humor and tenderness. 


Zane 


They are the kind you will save to read and reread. 


Louis Joseph Vance 


has concocted a mystery novel of New York life 
that keeps the reader in breathless suspense to the 
very last word. No one will want to miss this 
extraordinary tale of twin brother and sister whose 
destinies are inexplicably fraught with strange doom. 


Margot Asquith 


whose autobiography not only created an immense 
sensation in England but also in America, has just 
completed two articles for McCall’s in which she 
freely sets forth her impressions of both American 
women and American men. These articles, in our 
opinion, constitute the high-water mark which Mrs. 
Asquith has reached in her writing. In them her 
observations seem keener, more deliberate and more 
brilliantly expressed than in anything else she has 
done. “To see ourselves” as this remarkable wife 
of England’s ex-Premier sees us is an experience none 
of us ought to be denied. Mrs. Asquith’s first article 
will be published in July and the second in August. 


Grey 


whose revealing stories of our marvelous western country have conferred upon him the title of “The High- 
Priest of the Open” will contribute to McCall’s during the next months several short stories which will 


create, we believe, a real sensation among our readers. 


These stories bid fair to mark a new step in the 


progress of Mr. Grey as a chronicler whose clairvoyant sense of nature reaches the height of genius. 
For they embody a message for every American man or woman who loves his country and his countrymen. 





—The Editor. 
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NO LAZY MAN CAN MAKE A GARDEN 
By Gene Stratton-Porter 
Wild flowers, holly, witch-hazel and deep wood’s 
fern make Mrs. Stratton-Porter’s garden a place 
of unique beauty. 


FIRST PERSON PLURAL. (A Novelette) 
By Louis Joseph Vance 
A detective story with the most charming and 
tantalizing hero who ever unwound the threads 

of a jewel mystery. 


A MATTER OF FA“E. 


(Short Story). . . 
By Achmed Abdullah 
Through life his enemy’s wily, Oriental brain had 
thwarted him but his revenge reached beyond 
the grave. 
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ARE WOMEN SQUARE IN LOVE? 


of love 


By Genevieve Parkhurst 
By Ethel M. Dell 
(Short Story) 
By Gene Markey 
but 


American hotel and a girl with eye 
Would he lose them 


CHARLES REX. (Serial). 
THE CINDERELLA GAME. 


Not a ballroon 
fashionable 
of blue and tresses of gold 
all when the fatal hour of reality struck? 


and a handsome prince 


UP AND COMING (Serial) By NalbroBartley 15 


(Eleventh Episode) 9 
By Robert W. Chambers 


fascinating 
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IS BABY ALWAYS WELL? 
All nursing trouble 

ICE FOR ICES 


COOKING FOR JUST TWO 


HER WELL-KEPT HANDS 
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No Lazy Man Can Make a Garden 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


ILLUSTRATION BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


VERYONE agrees that a frame is essential to a 

picture. In the same degree, a garden is one of 

the component parts, one of the chief essentials, 

the frame enhancing the beauty, of a real home. 

It is very lovely if this frame can comprise a lawn 

having trees, flowering shrubs, vines and_ bushes, 

with a combination flower and vegetables garden at the 

back. Of course, there is no limit to the amount of pains 

and expense that may be used in the making of a garden. 

Those who can afford it seem to derive great joy from 

calling in landscape gardeners and nurserymen, and _ sur- 
rounding their homes with small parks 

But the real garden, which is a vital part of a real home, 

is planned by the master and the mistress of the house 

Every inch of space is utilized. The most loving care should 

be given to the trees, vines and bushes that are set, in order 

that a continuity of flowers, colorful leaves or berries may be 

had throughout the season. People having the space 

greatly appreciate a few fruit-trees. Those who have not 

must content themselves with shrubs and bushes, and one 


good forest tree for shade 


The essential thing is that, working and planning 
together, a man and a woman shall take a piece of barren 
soil and so cover it with a thick mat of grass set with 


tree and bush as to be an expression of their individuality, 
their artistic taste, their eye for color. No lazy man can 
or will make a garden 

People must be willing to work for the treasures of 
color and beauty and fragrance they wish to evolve. They 
must dig the soil deep and fertilize it well. When a man 
plants, if he wants his growing things really to thrive, he 
must dig big holes, loosen the soil at the bottom, straighten 
out the thread roots of the trees and bushes he is setting, 
turn the tips downward, work fine soil around them, moisten 
it to exclude air, and cut back the tops and rub off buds 
until his heart rebels, so that the root system may become 
well established before it is asked to spend strength on 
leaf and flower 

The chief joy of a garden lies in making things live, 
making them grow abundantly and flower beautifully, be- 
cause you have planted them right and given them loving 
attention. The more beautiful a garden can be made, the 
greater the testimonial to the kind and quality of heart a 
man possesses, to his artistic ability, and to his skill. There 


are few joys in the world to equal the joy of a garden in a 
flourishing condition, a garden that allows the mistress of 
the house to take her basket and her shears and fare forth 
in the cool of the evening to cut the flowers she wishes to 
use to decorate her home for the coming day. 

Flowers so gathered, allowed to stand deeply in water in 
a cool place overnight, and arranged in the morning, will 
retain their color and hold up their heads much longer than 
those gathered during the heat of the day. Nothing can be 
added to the decoration of athome so appealingly beautiful 
as vases, bowls and dishes of cut flowers. So many exquisite 
receptacles are ‘made for holding flowers in these days, such 
beautifully designed pieces of pottery and glass may be 
had so cheaply, that there is no excuse for any home having 
a few square yards of earth around it not being filled with 
home-grown flowers. 


HERE is a healthy spirit of competition in the growing 

of a city garden where each man looks over his back 

fence and tries to outdo his neighbor in the selection of 
beautiful specimens, the attractive setting of them, and the 
ability to get the finest blooms a trifle earlier than 
anyone else 

I think that there is no way in which to get a correct 
estimate on the influence upon children of a garden and of 
growing things around a home. It is a refining and an 
uplifting influence if they be taught early in life te admire 
the beauty of flower form and flower color, the wonder of 
root, bulb, and seed, the miracle of reproduction in its 
various forms; if they be shown how and why some plants 
must have a sunny location, some must be in the shade 
some must have their heads in the sun and their feet in a 
damp place. It is important that each child should be given 
at least a small space where he may dig in the dirt to his 
heart’s content and test his skill in setting growing things 
for which he cares. 

It is not necessary to expend large sums of money on a 
garden. Anyone who loves flowers, and wishes to have 
them, may make a beginning in a modest way, and, by 
offering of what he has in excess, he may awaken a spirit 
of like generosity in his neighbors, so that he soon ac- 
cumulates as large a collection as is desirable. I think it is 
deplorable that many people in the country feel that they 
cannot have an attractive door yard and flowers in the 
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garden, because they cannot afford nursery specimens, 
Personally, I do not love the great, overgrown, gorgeous, 
nursery productions as I do the delicately leaved and 
daintily flowered wildlings lifting up their heads beside the 
road, through the woods, around the swamps. 

During the past eight years I have set, by actual count, 
very close to fifteen thousand trees, shrubs, vines, bushes 
and flowers in the grounds immediately surrounding Limber- 
lost Cabin, every one of which (with the aid of my car and 
a corps of men) I brought in from the surrounding swamps, 
forests and highways. I have knelt personally to tuck in 
the toes of practically every one of them. 

I do not see any trees advertised by the florists that I 
find more beautiful than oak, elm, beech, maple, linden, 
dogwood, tulip poplar, mountain ash, redbud, many of the 
cornels, haws, and osiers. Witch-hazel in full bloom is an 
exquisite sight at an unusual time. The old wild sweet briar 
is of unsurpassed loveliness. The alders are a mist’ of lace, 
and those having the red berries are especially beautiful 
from a decorative standpoint. The northern holly is a 
flaming wonder in the fall. 

There are dozens of dainty, delicate vines having beautiful 
leaves and appealing flower and fruit clusters. When it 
comes to the flowers and ferns of deep wood that may be 
utilized in a cool and shaded location, the list is long and 
surpassingly lovely. And there is the joy of planning work 
so that time may be had to take a lunch and spend a day 
lifting and bringing in specimens. 


could not afford to buy flowers and shrubs with which 

to ornament their door yards; and I have pointed out 
the fact that I was spending my time, employing men, and 
using large sums of money to remove to my premises and 
encourage to grow there the things that they were digging 
up and throwing away. 

I recall one farmer to whom I spoke beside a road one 
morning. I asked him if he thought the owner of a piece 
of land would care if I took up the roots of bittersweet 
growing where a rail fence had been removed. I shall 
never forget the shout of laughter with which he greeted 
the question, and when his mirth had subsided he said to 
me: “Well now, since Henry’s paying three dollars a day 
to have that ’tarnal stuff grubbed out, I don’t reckon he 
would object much if you took it out for nothin’.” 

So I took out “the ’tarnal stuff for nothin’”—roots of 
bittersweet which I set beside a fence running between 
my orchard and the meadow back of it. Those roots were 
matured and were set five years ago. Today that fence is a 
green hedge in spring, in the fall a golden wonder. All winter 
its gorgeous, bloody berry clusters lift above the snow and 
lighten the dark days; while I cut great boxes of it to send 
to my friends in the city, where for months it hangs in 
wreaths and festoons of brilliancy 

It seems to me that the logical thing, the happy thing 
to do is to take the common things that we find around 
us, and demand of them that they yield us pleasure. 
Personally, I have had from life no greater joy than walking 
through the woods surrounding Limberlost Cabin in May, 
when it is impossible to step off beaten paths without setting 
foot on white or blue violets, snow boys, spring beauties, 
blue-eyed Marys, adder tongue lilies, and all the little, earthy, 
delicate flowers of spring; later the trillium lilies, starry 
campion and the bluebells, dogwoods and the redbuds, the 
golden orchid slippers and the white, pink-toed ones. All 
these wonderful things, that have cost me only the labor of 
bringing them to my grounds, have paid me with the 
exquisite joy I find in loving them and living among them. 

If any city dweller who has a car will consent to drive 
slowly and keep his eyes well open, he will sooner or later 
find the wood where these things are growing, and if he has 
a space in which to put them that approximates in moisture, 
light, air and fertility the place from which he takes them, 
he may have a wonderful rewarc merely for the joy of 
finding what he would like to have and loving it into con- 
senting to his environment. 

I cannot visualize any kind of building, no matter how 
stately nor how humble, as a real home unless the father 
and mother and the least chick of the children are all 
interested in making things grow and bloom and vine 
around it. 

It is difficult to set down in print an exact summary 
of what the growing of a garden does to anyone—the lessons 
it teaches in care, in patience, in persistence; and there are no 
words in which to express adequately the spiritual purging 
and refining, the mental and moral uplift that result from 
just loving beautiful things into living for and with you. 


I HAVE had many country women say to me that they 








Gene Stratton-Porter, ready for a day’s search 
for wild flowers and shrubs 
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The Victrola is the one instrument 
that presents in the home the best music 
of every kind and description in the 
tones of actual reality. The genius, the 
power, the beauty of every voice and 
every instrument—the diverse gifts 
possessed by the foremost artists of this 
generation. Their Victor Records played 
on the Victrola—a combination that is 
essential to perfect results — duplicate in 
the home the public triumphs of these 
great artists. 

Victrolas in great variety —$25 to 
$1500. 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Camden, New Jersey 





» Victrola 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE" 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
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‘When he suddenly takes to soap-and-water- 


Your boy! 


For all too short a while he will be 


in your home. 


There comes a time in every boy’s 
life when his dislike for washing sud- 
denly disappears, and for mysterious 


reasons he begins to scrub. 


While he isstill with you, encourage 
this cleanliness. ‘“‘So great is the ef- 
fect of cleanliness upon man that it 


extends even to his moral character.’’ 








, , , 
contact with the skin use 
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Give him plenty of Ivory Soap for 
his face and hands. He can wash a 
dozen times a day with Ivory and his 


skin will still be soft and smooth. 


Give him Ivory for his bath—it 
lathers so richly, it rinses off so quick- 
ly and ‘‘It floats!’ It is pure and 


mild; white and fragrant, too. 
In all these seven different ways, 
Ivory isa manly, friendly, fine soap 


for boys. 


Ivory. 


99 ic % PURE 





Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


~ Small Cake 

For toilet, bath, nursery, 

i shampoo, fine laundry. 

\ I Can be divided in two for 
individual toilet use. 


A Large Cake 
[YV| | Especially for laundry use. 
1\1) | Also preferred by many for 
} 
a ae the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 
Especially for the washbow! 
= washing of delicate garments. 

| Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
14-F, Dept. of 
Home Economics. 
3 The Procter & 
t'3 E>°.| Gamble Co., Cin- 

eee cinnati, 
Peace. lan... Ohio 


Copsright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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‘A Complete ‘Novelette In Which An Amateur Detective 
‘From ‘New Yorks 400° Tries To Solve a Famous Jewel Mystery 
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Mrs. MacShane continued to cling to him and yelp for help. 
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Mrs. Claridge sat frozen in disdain 


First Person Vural 


E are looking for a young friend,” the not- 
old man in the wing-collar confided to Mrs 


Hollingshead, when his precisely right bow 
had formally acknowledged her blinking 
start of surprise and uncertain recognition 


“But somehow we don’t seem to see the 
animal anywhere about Ne. 

Maintaining his attitude of agreeable deference, he per- 
mitted his attention to stray back to the far from crowded 
floor of the Club de Danse, as if he still hoped to discover 
the defaulter in the broken chain of couples which was 
drifting past on tides of melody ever and again flawed by 
playful squalls of jazz. 

And Mrs. Hollingshead—“hostess” of the club—took 
advantage of this preoccupation to cast glances of mild 
bewilderment first to his right, then to his left, and finally 
behind the young man in the wing-collar; thus confirming a 
suspicion that there wasn’t at that moment a soul other than 
their two selves in the small foyer, and arriving at the con- 
clusion that the, presumably, fair excuse for the first personal 
pronoun plural must be waiting outside for its user, very 
likely in a taxi. Unless, of course, she had slipped in and 
taken cover in the ladies’ dressing-room as mysteriously as 
her escort had effected his own entrance. For—it was truly 
puzzling—Mrs. Hollingshead hadn’t seen the tenant of the 
wing-collar come in; one minute the foyer had been bare 
of patrons, and the next this engaging presence had, in a 
manner of speaking, materialized at her very elbow. 

Mrs. Hollingshead could account for this phenomenon 
only on the assumption that she had been nodding; which 
was quite likely. She had been feeling drowsy all afternoon 
thanks both to its inclement heat and to premonitory 
symptoms of the nervous let-down that was with her an 
annual event. For this very night the Club de Danse would 
close its doors for the season, and leave its hostess at liberty 
to lay away in lavender the really charming vocational smile 
which she was accustomed to wear daily, from three in the 
afternoon till seven and from ten again on until three in the 
morning, nine months out of every year, and of which 
today her facial muscles were no more weary than her 
soul. The gracious smile flashed again, however, and with 
good show of spontaniety, as the young man in the wing- 
collar looked back to her. 

“We are wondering,” he resumed in the same confidential 
vein, “if it’s possible the little beast has taken low ad- 
vantage of our trustfulness and gone elsewhere to indulge 


’ 


his weird addiction to tea-dancing.” 


“By Louis Joseph Vance 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Mrs. Hollingshead opined that this was, of course, pos- 
sible; but her manner remained a shade unsure. Not only 
did this young man in a wing-collar persist in implying the 
company of some unseen familiar, but his tone likewise 
alleged an acquaintance with Mrs. Hollingshead sufficiently 
well-established to warrant his claiming her sympathy. 

And Mrs. Hollingshead was by no means sure that it 
wasn’t. Only, memory stubbornly declined to place him. 
He looked like somebody she ought to know, whose business 
it was to know everybody who was anybody in New York 
as well as most bodies who were nobodies. Did not all 
New York rendezvous at the Club de Danse in the season, 
and pay tribute to her smile according to the tariff ordained ? 
It would be strange if one so distinctively mondain had been 
missing from those multitudes—stranger still if, having met 
him once, one should have forgotten him. In neither habit 
nor habiliments was he to be classed with those who are 
readily forgotten. 


ECIDEDLY personable and mannerly, he had an air 
which caste-marked him as one with whom the floor 
privilege of the club would be safe, even though he 
were lacking the insulation, ordinarily held indispensable, of 
feminine companionship. And lacking such companionship he 
appeared to be in spite of his use of the first person plural. 

“We are really at a loss, you know,” he mused. “Our 
young friend unquestionably told us to meet him at the 
Club de Danse and no other where, at four o’clock and no 
later hour.” 

“It’s only a few minutes past four now,” Mrs. Hollings- 
head submitted. “No doubt your friend will be along 
presently, if you care to wait.” 

“Thank you,” the wearer of the wing-collar said grate- 
fully. “There’s an admission charge, we believe?” 

“Not unless you take tea, or wish to dance.” 

“But we will take tea, if you don’t mind. As for dancing, 
there’s nothing we so dote upon Unhappily, as 
you see, we are all alone.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Hollingshead—“I was wondering.” Then 
she laughed, she didn’t quite know why, and added: “If 
you would like to dance, I might find you somebody.” 


Mrs. Hollingshead meant, of course, a young woman of 
that class of good dancers, by no means exclusively feminine, 
which frequented the club and plied its best steps for hire, 
holding itself ever ready amiably to dance with the dance 
mad, the dance-shy, and the wholly dance-hopeless; always 
provided that decorous introductions had duly been effected 
A class known to other habitués as “professionals,” and 
which Mrs. Hollingshead was known to cull from with 
uncommon care. 


“Emil,” she said: “Be good enough to find a table 
for Mr. ag 
The young man in the wing-collar rose to the hint, 


and with a small bow pronounced clearly: “Mr. Smith.” 
And Mrs. Hollingshead, watching him move away, somewhat 
blankly said to herself. “Oh! yes ~ 


II 
OR several minutes Mr. Smith quite beautifully behaved 
all by himself, sitting at his little table, contentedly 
munching his nice cinnamon toast, sipping his tea 
without spilling it, and with wide eyes watching the fluent 
traffic of the waltz 

Most of the dancers were young professionals. Aware 
though he was that his fate of the hour was numbered 
among these, according to the whim of Mrs. Hollingshead, 
Mr. Smith deliberately refrained from choosing; a circum- 
stance which argued maturity of mind inconsistent with his 
apparent tale of years. 

The non-professional element was easier to take account 
of, anyway, being so poorly represented. For unless one’s 
livelihood depends upon it, one needs to be in love to dance 
on an afternoon when the thermometer in the airy eyrie of 
the Weather Bureau teases ninety in the shade; in love with 
dancing or in love with reducing, one or the other 

Notwithstanding, there were enough plain citizens present 
to keep Mr. Smith’s attention constant till the music stopped 
And when that happened he looked, and in fact felt, some 
what aggrieved, seeing that it removed from his field of 
vision a lady upon whose opulence of charm, his raptest 
wonder had just fastened. A spirited lady, this, well on her 
way through the roaring Forties, acutely self-conscious in a 
costume designed for the flapping "Teens, and so liberally 
bediamonded that the innocent onlooker could only think 
of one of Tiffany’s showcases on the loose 

This rewarding spectack had been perspiring profusely 
in the unimpassioned embrace of a partner patently con- 
scripted from professional ranks. (Or what right had he to 














wear that smi f patient anguish which goes as a rule with 
teet But now re h iped a course tor a distant 
ner, with her cavalier in low ind was at the same time 
blotted out t Mr. Smit bereaved eyes by a growing 
effulgenc the nile of Mr Hollingshead forerunning her 
act i the head t otf a motor-car toreruns it In 
iff 
Mr H ingshead lead hir to a nearby table, at whic! 
M peo] had ist re med their seat \ Miss Hewlett 
1 Mr. Mortimor: The latter, a long, low, rakish crafts- 
with a modish 1 ache, glittering teeth, and curly 
ed eyes both bold and languishing, by every sign a 
professional privateer and doing well, was quick to excuse 
I ell If Mis Hewlett was not quit the prettiest girl 
in the room, she wa pleasantly piquant in type and d 
portment; rather a smallish person neatly fashioned 
nicely poised. She had a pretty complexion almost all her 
wn, an amusing nose, ar 





brown eves, and hair-colored 
ir that wasn’t for a wonder, bobbed \ daintily critical 
pirit perked her head to one side as she took stock of Mr 


Smith, and there was provocative mischief in the smile 
which accompanieu the Inqulry i a volce of boyish 
register “Smith 

“With an « and without an ¢ was the modest reply 
We're Orry but plain Smith is the best we can do An 
hereditary failing, if you must know 

Ol Mi Hewlett commented thoughtfully “Like 
the ‘we’ thing, I suppose az: 

No That’s a purely individual affliction, the hateful 
work of our veracity complex 

Beyond my depth tk girl confessed with entire 
candor. “How come? 

‘Meaning to say, a habit of veracity we've never been 
ible to outgrow dictates our use of the first personal 
pronoun plural, because—-we don't tell everybody, but we 
don’t mind telling you, you’ve got such honest eyes 


because we're leading a double life 

Miss Hewlett wrinkled her nose ridiculously. “I see,” 
she drawled: “married.” 

“The Saints forbid!” Mr. Smith protested 
takes us seriously enough for that 


“You better look out Miss 


“Nobody 


Hewlett uttered darkly. 


“You're rather nice Go on about your double life.” 
“We believe it’s by way of being 
rather a useful life, or lives,’ Mr. Smith 


explained; “but its, or their, usetulness 
would end if ever All were known.” 

“I guess you're the best judge of that.” ‘ 
The girl briefly reconsidered him 
“But now you make one think of it, one 
is tempted to try referring to oneself as 
one just like this The work of one’s 
discontent complex, because—one doesn’t 
mind telling you—because one is leading 
a single life and fed up on it.” 

“It doesn’t sound reasonable Is the 
young man blind or merely afflicted with 
bashfulness ?” 

“Neither. He simply hasn't happened 
yet, that’s the whole sad story of Peggy 
Hewlett. One doesn’t much care about 
marrying a professional tepper, like one 
self, they take life so seriously. And all 
the others get too darn’ frivolous when 
they stoop to make love to a respectable 
working-girl.” 

“You never know your luck,” Mr 
Smith ventured diffidently. “For example, 
you might take a whim to us.” 

“It listens a lot like bigamy But I 
don’t know I'n 
enough even for that.” 

At this juncture the music interrupted, 
and the girl cocked an ear to it and an 
eve to her companion “Do you tango?” 

“In moderation,’ Mr. Smith professed 


most desperate 


“NO they tangoed. With the upshot that Miss 
Peggy Hewlett presently lifted reproachful 
eyes to her partner’s face. “One knows about 


that double life now he announced “About 
tif of it, anyway You're a professional.” 
Doggone the luck!" Mr. Smith complained 


missing a step. “We simply can’t keep anything 


trom you 


“Then it’s no good thinking about our getting 
narried any more, is it 
“I’m afraid not.” 
Bang! goes another hope,” Peggy Hewlett 
ommented, philosophic 
But how did you guess 
“You'll never keep that secret from anybody 
1 dance witl the girl asserted. “’Most every 
body can fox-trot, some can even waltz; but when 
hey tango like you, one knows they've seen life 
We ar orry We wanted to live it down 
1 be loved for ourself alone 
One is dreadfully disappointed. But at least 
meth o | e tound a an who tangoe 
ivi \ It ikes n mad r to be able 
nk where I'v een you befor 
Don't it too h trust In a irances 
t iV € against Our own opinion is, we 
Ke ny bod 
Not " \ k a iwt t like 
ebody 
Whro, f i 
Don't i nur your teelings Besick 
ver vil ‘ " ti the stage, I can't be 
t But t I do know the small, we 
leled head be e emphatically affirmative 
I r l e place etime 
\ ther Mr. Smith offering no encourag: When 
t, the topic would have died had not Miss 
Hewlett | ed of a pertinacious tun 
\ W tell 1 Mr. Mysterious Smith 
\ poil all n f When you've no more need to 
ll no longer find me interesti 
\ k W hear t women, d t you 
[ tunately ng Some things about some women 
‘ 
“But tell me one thing, be a sport I'm dying 
know why you're wasting your time here, today, on me.” 
I hate tell you Mr. Smith had a look 
of sincere hesitation The truth is I count on you 
keep my ret I was a little in hope I might 
ersuade Mrs. H ingshead to make me an offer.” 
[To dance her You don’t mean like me, as a pro 
! ona What for 


“Well I'm in a sort of a hole a 
“And you didn’t know this was the last day of the 
season? Poor dear! . . . Well!” Miss Hewlett sighed 


“now I know why I was so glad to meet you. Misery 
loves company es 

“Good news,” Mr. Smith considered—“if a bit sudden.” 

“Don’t be a goose.’ And then, as the orchestra rested, 
Miss Hewlett led the way back to their table. “It is funny, 
you know, he said, twinkling—‘“our meeting like this: 
both in the same boat and headed for the falls.” 

“You, too, Miss Hewlett? Not really?” 


UT the girl compressed her lips and nodded ruefully, 
looking at once exquisitely helpless and full of the 
devil. From the moment of Mr. Smith’s confession she 
had abandoned all pretense of reserve, and was dealing with 
him frankly, as with a brother in art and precarious fortunes 
“I’m playing in perfectly poisonous luck,” she confessed. 
“When the club shuts up tonight, it will leave me flat, 
barring a few dollars Mrs. Hollingshead owes me.” 
“As bad as all that?” Mr. Smith asked with a face of 
deep concern 
“You don’t know the half of it, dearie.” Here Peggy 
Hewlett indulged a moment of honest gloom. “I’ve been 
hanging on for weeks, filling in here while waiting for a 
chance I was promised in a summer show. Now that’s gone 
blooey, I heard only this morning the manager’s broke, 
ind I’m wondering NPs 
“Nothing else in sight?” 
“Not a blessed view but the river 
ly MacShane 


. « O yes! and 
But I’m not so awfully keen about Silly 
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he was gone, she sat for several minutes blinking 
at the card with eyes that couldn’t see 


MacShane.” Mr. Smith echoed this intriguing name with 
an accent that won a look of incredulity. “Why, I thought 
everybody knew or knew about Mrs. Silliman MacShane 
Where've you been all this while? She’s here now, over 
there in the corner with her gang. But—don’t say I didn’t 
warn you—it isn’t safe to look without smoked glasses.” 

“Oh! the lady with the diamonds.” 

“Well!” Miss Hewlett commented: “you're perfectly 
right about the diamonds but, if you don’t mind my saying 
so, the rest of your sketch is punk. Still, there’s this much 
excuse for you, all you’ve got to judge her by is the modest 
little confection she’s sporting this afternoon. You just 
ought to see Silly by night. Then she looks like one of— 
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what am I saying?—a number of those animated sky-signs 
over on Broadway.” 

“Tell us more “—* 

“Why, Silly MacShane is the disconsolate relict of a 
flock of munitions contracts. When her income tax is paid 
she’s practically a pauper, with nothing left but a beggarly 
three millions or so to run wild on from one year’s end to 
the other. She owns most of the Russian crown jewels, the 
swellest estate on the North Shore, and the worst temper 
this side of the footlights; and her table-manners are so 
original, Society has quit trying to live up to ’em. So Silly 
has to hire guests to keep the dear old Long Island home- 
stead from resembling a morgue.” 

“You're joking, Miss Hewlett.” 

“Ask anybody. Read the papers. See for yourself 
Silly will pay you a hundred and fifty a week-end if you'll 
rope in a friend who’s listed in the Social Register. Anyhow, 
that’s the proposition she’s just made me through Bob 
Mortimore. Bob calls himself her social secretary, now 
He’s working that gold mine for ali it’s worth.” 

“And money won't tempt you? Your scruples do you 
credit.” 

The girl chuckled. “There are only two things I can 
think of that stop me from taking Silly MacShane at her 
word. One is, I’m afraid, I simply dassen’t trust myself 
from Friday night till Monday morning within snatching 
distance of all that plunder.” 

“Don’t talk rot.” 

“It isn’t rot,” Peggy Hewlett protested with eyes of 
infantile naiveté. “Anybody would be a fool to trust me 
with a chance to get away with anything worth while, after 
the time I’ve had trying to make an honest living!” 


R. SMITH coolly brushed all that aside as too 

M absurd “And the real reason!” he persisted 

“Why I’m not figuring on roping in somebody to 

spend this week-end as Silly’s guest ? I just wish I 

knew a soul I could put such a low-down proposition 
over on!” 

“All your Social Register friends being out of town, we 
gather.” 

“Something like that .. . 

“Why not find an understudy ?” 

“There!” Peggy Hewlett exclaimed in disgust. “I knew 
the old bean was going back on me. I never thought of 
that.” But her animation soon failed. “It’s no use, I don't 
know anybody who could look the part and get away 
with acting it.” 

“Wel-l,” Mr. Smith suggested with deliberation, 
“why wouldn’t we do?” 

Peggy gave an unaffected start and blinked furiously 
for an instant; then seeing that he persisted in pre- 
senting a countenance of unblemished blandness, knitted 

her brows over serious eyes. In the end, 
however, she waggled an impatient head 
and pouted: “It isn’t pretty of you to 
> trifle like that with a young girl’s in- 

i nocent social aspirations.” 

“Not trifling,’ Mr. Smith stated, 
sententious. “Why won't we do for one 
week-end ?” 

Peggy pondered him again, this time 
with a shadow of perplexity in the 
shrewd, good-natured eyes. For all of 
a sudden she was aware of a new Mr 
Smith, a noteworthy one, glimpsing 
through that mask of airy insouciance, 
the spirit of a keen adventurer peering 
out through those urbane features and 
calling, as deep calls unto 
deep, to the spirit of the 
arrant little adventuress that 
life had made of Peggy 
Hewlett. And she caught 
‘es her breath sharply as she 
began to perceive that, with 
such spirit animating the 
two of them, almost any 
feat of impudence' were 
feasible ae 

“Oh, you’d do all right!” 
she admitted. “You've got 
the looks and the clothes and 
the cheek and the 
O 1 don’t know! As far as the front goes, my 

dear, you're all there. But would you?” 
“Haven’t we volunteered? Just say the 
word and—let’s see: this is Thursday—we are 
yours from tomorrow noon till Monday.” 
“But what about the Blue Book?” 

“There must be a lot of names between its covers 
Daresay you'll find it recognizes quite a mess of Smiths.” 

“That’s so!” Miss Hewlett agreed with animation 
“Some of the swellest people in society are named Smith, 
come to think of it. Why couldn't you let on you 
were Van Suydam Smith, for instance?” 

“Why not?” 

“What a lark!” The young woman pondered it 
momentarily but with lively anticipations of good fun 
“It would be too easy to put it over on Silly. And, 
anyhow, she ought to be grateful to get people as nice 
as you and me!” 

“She undoubtedly ought.” 

“And we'll go fifty-fifty. That'll mean seventy-five 
apiece—” 

“Easy!” Mr. Smith interposed firmly. “If you're 
going to start that sort of thing, we won’t play!” 

“But, my dear boy! be sensible, remember you're up 
against it, too.” 

“Not quite so bad as all that. I may be in a bit of a 
hole, as I said, but it'll be some time yet before my back’s 
against the wall.” 

Peggy Hewlett made a mutinous face, but with 
characteristic impulsiveness was quick to erase it. “Fight 
that out when the time comes,” she declared, jumping up 
“Come along: I want you to meet Silly MacShane 

before the next dance, Van I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Van Suydam Smith!” 

And with the utmost docility Mr. Smith permitted him- 
self to be led up to slaughter. Apparentiy he had forgotten 
all about the young friend who had so unfeelingly neglected 
their appointment. 


” 


III 


HE private-wire telephone in the sanctum of Timothy 

B. Crebb, sounding a muffled summons, interrupted a 

consultation; but the surly grunt which was the first 
response of the world’s best-advertised private detective was 
followed by a note of flattering cordiality. 
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d hear from you. What devilment you 
en up to all this time, keeping 50 
liet? . . . Oh, y’are, are you? Well, 
id you’re back on the job . . . Sure, 
ire! any time you want I'll have the dope 
eady for you. . Twelve o'clock to- 
orra? Right. Shoot.” 

He took up a pencil and prepared to jot 
iown memoranda. “How d’you spell it? 

‘ S-I-double-L-I-M-A-N. Yop: got 
the rest of it awright. What’s the other 
bird’s name ?” 
His pencil was busy for an instant, then 
e added: “Nope: never heard the name q 
before, have to have him looked up 
What’s’at ? Oh, awright, ’fyou think 
est. I'll just ask around among the boys, 
ind if none of them’s got anything on your 
friend we'll lay off him, just like you say. 
Right. Goo’bye.” 


“Why, hello, V-9! Been wondering when = 
1 


en 


ND hanging up, Mr. Crabb slewed his 
swivel-chair round till he again com- 
manded a‘view of the face of his most 

considerable client. 

“’Sfunny,” he observed genially, in 
leference to the inquisitive cast of that 
intelligent countenance. “I could spin you 
yarns till tomorra morning about funny 
ingles of this detective game; but the 
queerest of the lot, or I miss my guess, would 
be a story I don’t know and can’t find out, 
the story of the proposition that just had 
me on the wire. I don’t know his name or ’ 
his telephone number or where he lives or \ 
anything about him, never even seen him; 
and yet he’s the slickest, brainiest operator I 
ever had anything to do with, bar none. 
I've wasted a heap of time trying to figure 
him out, but he’s got me licked before I get 
started. He hadn’t any more’n begun to 
work in with me when he served notice, any 
time I tried to find out anything about him 
he'd quit on me cold. So all I know about 
him is his telephone voice and a number he 
vive me so’s I could let him know any time 
| want to get in touch with him. All I do 
then is put an ad in the pers’nal column, 
just that number, V-9, that’s all; and when 
he sees it he gives me a ring.” 

“But,” the distinguished | customer ob- 
jected, “I hardly see . 

“Well, it’s like this: ‘this bird’s worked 
out a theory, a dick—detective, you know— 
don’t get a fair show for his white alley 
so long’s anybody on earth knows he’s a 
dick. He claims the only way is for a dick 
to flock by himself and say nothing to no- 
body. Then nobody’s going to be on the 
lookout for him, and he’s got some chanst. 
He claims this business of going after law- 
breakers with a brass band—meaning news- 
paper publicity—is all the bunk.” 

“How very odd! How do you re- 
munerate the man, if you have no means 
of communication except through the news- 
papers and by telephone?” 

“IT don’t,” Mr. Crabb admitted. “He 
says he don’t want any pay, but maybe 
some day he'll ask me to do something for 
him personal’,” 

“Evidently a man of some means : 

“And time,” Mr. Crabb amended. “Some- 
times he’ll put in weeks working up a case. 
rhe way I figure him, he’s some one of these 
society guys, got nothing to keep him from 
passing away with ennui except this de- 
tective stunt he’s doped out for himself.” 

“He must have some strong motive... . 
And what is your opinion of his theory in 
practical application ?” 

“I think it’s a peach. Only wish I had 
a hundred like him, doing my work for 
nothing and letting me cop all the credit.” 

“I mean, do you think a detective can do 
more efficient work anony mously ?” 

“Sure: it’s the only way. Those saps on the other side 
of the fence have got us dicks all spotted, same as we've got 
them all spotted. We don’t make many moves they ain't 
wise to, unless we’re lucky. And the same with them. The 
only guy who can get away with anything big is the guy 
who works in the dark and has no friends to squeal on him.” 

“Then one would think you yourself ° 

The great detective grinned and laid a knowing finger 
to his nose. “Too late,” he explained. “My number’s been 
up too long. Anyway, you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks. ‘Specially if he don’t care a whole lot about learning 
em. I like my job the way it is, I like the brass bands and 
everything, and having people point me out and say, ‘There 
goes Timothy B. Crabb, the greatest living detective.’ Now 
that wouldn’t make Mister V-9 a bit happy. What he likes 
is snooping round in the dark and putting a permanent crimp 
in the plans of some crook that never even heard his name. 
And all that proves is, we ain’t all alike. Now to 
get back to what we was talking about . . 

IV 

N the not negligible opinion of the guest whom it knew 

as Mr. Van Suydam Smith, Silliman House was very much 

what one might have expected of its chatelaine. A 
sturdy pile of middle-aged architecture, mainly pressed- 
brick with marble facings and excrescence, porte-cochéres, 
cupolas, terraces, and such like, planted four-square on the 
brow of a bluff and looking out westward over a lovely 
arm of Long Island Sound. Beyond reasonable doubt in its 
heyday the show-place of the countryside, its rooms like 
chambers of state, its woodwork laboriously lathe-tortured, 
its immense expanses of lurid stained-glass, had played the 
very deuce with the art, erudition and good-intent of in- 
terior decorators turned loose upon the property with carte- 
blanche to do their damnedest. And these having duly done 
so and departed, the personal taste of Mrs. Silliman, or mis- 
guided reverence for what she took to be genuine antiques, 
had done the rest; resurrecting, doubtless from its attics, 
pristine glories of bric-a-brac, Grecian urns and Rogers 
groups, prism candelabra, and no end of massive cut-glass 
pieces, to fill in the aching emptiness of spaces left, in the 
fond design of the decorators, to rest the eye. 
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From its dining-room like a hotel banquet-hall, into its 
drawing-room at least no larger than the grand salon of the 
Homeric, on that Saturday night trooped a company of 
nine souls singularly assorted. Silly MacShane herself, fair, 
fat and forty-odd—“with,” as Peggy Hewlett had pointed 
out to her accomplice, “the accent on the odd”—brimming 
over at several critical points the cubic capacity of an 
evening-gown which Paquin had fabricated for svelte two- 
and-twenty, the desert wastes of flesh too firm and far 
too pink tricked out with jewels worth a czar’s ransom. 
Mr. Van Suydam Smith, lately risen from the place of 
honor on the lady’s right, with occasionally a rather hunted 
gleam of eyes when the assiduity of her attentions grew 
cloying. Miss Hewlett, trim, demure, more entertained than 
she dared to show. Mr. Robert Mortimore, sieek and slinky, 
with his beautiful bold eyes and sly, secret smile. A Mrs 
Claridge, who looked it, and her spouse who didn’t but 
was making a brave effort to with the help of the MacShane 
cellar. Miss Gloria Glory, late of Hollywood, now “resting” 
but restless; blond, under-dressed, and past-mistress of a 
wicked baby-lisp; but when all was said and done, of an 
age to vote. A certain Mr. Fernald, with white hair, ruddy 
cheeks, a roving eye, a military carriage, and a mean memory 
for Al Jolson’s jokes. An uncertain Mr. Sidney, modest and 
amiable, physically unimposing, and a little perplexed 

The warm spell held unbroken, there was no stir of air 
at all through the long French windows wide to the night 
Silly MacShane, slowly turning purple as her digestion 
undertook to cope with a little home dinner of eleven 
courses and three wines, unanimously voted against dancing, 
as a diversion calculated to prove overheating. In its stead 
she dictated bridge at a quarter a point. She believed with 
all her great heart in giving her guests a good time whether 
they wanted it or not. In resignation these settled down 
at two card-tables which overtrained footmen conjured 
into position before the windows. Mr. Van Suydam Smith 
promptly lost whatever foothold an unpretending personality 
may theretofore have won him in the esteem of his company 
by cutting out of the first rubber; and with a somewhat 
hangdog mien took his sense of happy infamy out to air 
upon the paved terrace which the drawing-room windows 
overlooked. 
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“Come on down to the lawn, I want to talk secrets, and it’s much more romantic out there” 


It was a rather narrow terrace, for fne ground fell away 
sharply from the house to the water, and its marble balu- 
strade was broken at two points, where stone steps led 
down to the lawn. Between these Mr. Smith perched him- 
self and lighted a cigarette. The flare of the match betrayed 
an unregenerate grin. Twenty-four hours of Silliman House 
had only setved to confirm him in his contention that human 
life is the most amusing kind to live. 


HE night seemed strangely dense; for directly overhead 

its stars were myriad. Looking down, however, one 

could sce the riding-lights of pleasure craft fringing 
the unseen shore with only their still reflections to tell of 
the tide that buoyed them up. Beyond them not one ray 
of starshine silvered the bosom of the bay, only a gulf of 
utter blackness yawned, pin-pricked by lights on the farther 
headland. And never a star relieved the dark vague of the 
heavens in the west. 

The fiery nose of the cigarette was bright enough to 
show that the slender column of its fumes was rising 
almost without a waver. 

Instantaneously the world was illumined by a ghastly, 
bluish sheen, in which the burnished face of the bay took on 
the likeness of a vast mirror, framed in hills whose profile 
was stark against a vault of sky piled nearly to its zenith 
with silhouetted thunderheads 

Fully a minute after this had been all blacked out a 
muted growl rolled through the breathless void 

And at Mr. Smith’s elbow a friendly voice fluted: “My 
goodness! was that thunder?” 

“Well,” Mr. Smith said curiously—“now, what did you 
fhink ?” 

“Thought it was thunder,” Peggy Hewlett retorted with 
spirit. “And what’s more, I hope it’s going to be the daddy 
of all thunderstorms. Then things’ll be cooler. I’m ’most 
cooked. Besides, the lights will go out; these small-town 
power-houses always shut off the juice and call it a night 
whenever lightning happens. Don’t blame ’em: scared to 
death of it myself. So I won’t have to play any more 
bridge.” 

“How does it happen you’re not playing now?” 

[Turn to page 18) 
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said. “But there is my duty. I 


my longing and despair 


shall hereafter sit in a darkened room with all the lamps blown out by the bitter wind of 


A Matter of Face 
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widow Also rich. Her second husband will not sip 
vinegar.” 
rhere were questions which Shen Mok wanted to ask, 
about Mu Lan. There was an eagerness in his 
1 faint hope. But he did not want to expose 
soul to other’s expectant gaze. He said 
u’s widow sent you to me, I suppose?” 
Tin Yu himself. Nearly with his last words 
you would not refuse his dying request, chiefly 
you are the only embalmer, the only one 
honorable craft of San Francisco, 
from there is the heat is great 
“there is your oath to your guild—your 


Really”—he smiled again—“you can- 


questions 
! t and 
his naked 

“Ho Tin \¥ 

Ni Ho 
He felt 
given the 
ol your 
nd the journey 
Too” he smiled 
oath to your Tong 


not refuse. 


t the 


sure 
fact 


ancient 


that 
and east 


long, 


Again Shen Mok lost his self-control. His right hand 
stabbed out like a dagger. It was butter-yellow, strong 
hairless, high-veined, with short fingers, and broad across 
the wrist; rugged and brutally powerful, it seemed like the 
hand of an artist or a sailor, at all events that of a man 
whose craft is delicate and minute. The hand was now 
completely in the light of the lemon-shaded lamp, while 
the rest of the man’s great bulk was part of the shadows 
that trooped uneasily through the room, softened by the 
window curtains which gave just a faint silhouette of Pel 
Street, its packed wilderness of squat, tuberculous tenements 
and, cutting across the street’s tunnel-like opening, the 
Bowery making an inky frame to the night sky with the 
eerie, clawing steel structure of the elevated road. 

He was silent for a few minutes. Then he said quite 
calmly, with his usual, faintly ironic suavity of manner: 

“It is my duty. I shall attend to the embalming of Ho 
Tin Yu's earthly remains.” 

“Delightful!” Nag Hong Fah raised hypocritical hands 
to a problematical heaven. “You are a righteous man, O wise 

[Turn to page 20] 
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The girl's involuntary cry echoed the stumbling crash of the man clawing, thrashing, scrambling in the jaws of the bear trap 


‘The Place of Pines 


Eleventh Episode of ‘‘The Flaming Jewel”’ 


HE last sound that Mike Clinch heard on earth wa 


the detonation of his own rifle. Probably it was 
an agreeable sound to him. He lay there with a 
pleasant expression on his massive features. His 
watch had fallen out of his pocket. 

Quintana shined him with an electric torch; 
picked up the watch. Then, holding the torch in one hand, 
he went through the dead man’s pockets very thoroughly 
When he had finished, both trays of the flat morocco case 
were full of jewels. Quintana was full of suspicious wonder 

Unquietly he looked upon the dead—upon the glittering 
contents of the jewel-box—but always his gaze reverted to 
the dead. The faintest shadow of a smile edged Clinch’s 
lips. Quintana’s lips grew graver. He said slowly, like one 
who does his thinking aloud: 

“What is it you have done to me, l’ami Clinch? 

Are there truly then two sets of precious stones?—two 
Flaming Jewels?—two gems of Erosite like there never has 
been in all thees worl’ excep’ only two more? Or is one 
set false? Have I here one set of paste facsimiles? : 
My frien’ Clinch, why do you lie there an’ smile at me 
so ver’ funny like you are amuse’? I am wondering what 
you may have done to me, my frien’ Clinch.” 

For a while he remained kneeling beside the dead. Then: 
“Ah, bah,” he said, pocketing the morocco case and getting 
to his feet. 

He moved a little wavy toward the open trail, stopped, 

ne back, stood his rifle against a tree 

For a while he was busy with his sharp Spanish clasp 
knife, whittling and fitting together two peeled twigs. A 


By ‘Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by Cc. E. Chambers 


cross was the ultimate result. Then he placed Clinch’s hands 
palm to palm upon his chest, laid the cross on his breast, 
and shined the result with complacency. 

Then Quintana took off his hat 

“L’ami Mike,” he said, “you were a man! Adios!” 
The path was free. The world 
the world, his 


Quintana put on his hat 
lay open before José Quintana once more 
hunting ground. 

“But,” he thought uneasily, 
this time? How much is paste? 
Clinch. Which is the false 
— I understan’. It is ver’ simple. In the top tray 
the false gems. Ah! Paste on top to deceive a thief! 
Alors. Then what I have recover’ of Clinch is the real! 
Nom de Dieu! How should I know? His smile is so ver’ 
funny. I think thees dead man make mock of me—all 
inside himse’f—’ 

So, in darkn prowling south by west, shining the 
trail furtive and loaded rifle ready, Quintana moved with 
stealthy, unhurried tread out of the wilderness that had 
trapped him and toward the tangled border of that outer 
world which led to safe, obscure, uncharted labyrinths 
old-world mazes, immemorial hunting grounds—haunted by 
men who pr 


“what is it that I bring home 
How droll that smile of 
his jewels or mine? 


The night had turned frosty. Quintana, wet to the knees 
and very tired, moved slowly, not daring to leave the trail 
because of sinkholes. However, the trail led to Clinch’s 
Dump, and sooner or later he must leave it 

What he had to have was a fire, he realized that. Some 
where off the trail, in big timber if possible, he must build 
a fire and master this deadly chill that was slowly paralyzing 
all power of movement 

He knew that a fire in the forest, particularly in big 
timber, could be seen only a little way. He must take his 
chances with sinkholes and find some spot in the forest to 
build that fire. 

Who could discover him except by accident? 

Who would prow! the midnight wilderness? At thirty 
yards the fire would not be visible. And, as for the odor 
well, he’d be gone before dawn Meanwhile, he 
must have that fire. He could wait no longer 

He cut a pole first. Then he left the trail where a little 
spring flowed west, and turned to the right, shining the 
forest floor as he moved and sounding with his pole every 
wet stretch of moss, every strip of mud, every tiniest glimmer 
of water. 

At last he came to a place of pines, first growth giants 
towering into night, and, looking up, saw stars, infinitely 
distant where perhaps things called souls 
drifted like wisps of vapor. 

When the fire took, Quintana’s thin dark hands had 
become nearly useless from cold. He could not have crooked 
finger to trigger 

For a long time he sat close to the blaze, slowly mz 
ing his torpid limbs, but did not dare strip off his foot- 

[Turn to pege 47) 
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Do women, keepers of the sacred flame 
itself, really play fairly in love? 












Or do they, in the final analysis, exploit 
men for their vanity’s sake? 


Is it true that women, in their con- 
quests, are guilty of tactics that 
would brand men as cads? 

And does that rather unusual specimen, 


the male philanderer, garner blame 
and scorn that the flirt escapes? 
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-Are Women Square in Love ? 


“man’s game.” And yet not long ago she was guilty 
of tactics which belong far back in the archives of 
old prejudices. Meeting a man who really in 
terested her, she found that he was attentive to a girl 


OU women taik so much about your honesty 
of purpose—you @re more sincere than 
men in many ways. But in your love 
affairs! My, but you hedge your own 


By Genevieve Parkhurst 


Illustrated by Harley Ennis Stivers 


doctrine of equal opportunity! You're not younger and prettier but not so facile-minded as 

half so square with us men as you expect herself. The man upon meeting Eleanor had shown 

us to be with you. You women do things—and get a casual interest. Whereupon she forgot all about 
away with them—which, if a man even attempted, would She plays up one man against another. She is capricious the other girl. Several vain endeavors to get him to call 
brand him as a cad or a cur for life.” and exacting. She reserves the right to do much as she brought her to inviting the girl also. For sometime the 
When a man said this to me recently I was ready at pleases—but the man—he must do her will entirely. She girl was generously patronized by Eleanor, who was her 
once to give battle. “You refer,’ I said, self-righteously, must “keep him guessing.” She must do many little things frequent hostess at the matinee and, as constantly, hostess 
“to one particular kind of woman—the non-essential, in which if he ventured would at once put him without the to her and the man at dinner and supper parties in Eleanor’s 


consequential butterfly.’ pale of her smile. And all of this is unconscious, She would apartment. This established a needed sense of comrade 





“Nothing of the sort,” responded he. “When it comes be utterly astonished if one were to tell her that she was not 


to the game women play with men, they're nearly all alike 
Once in awhile one finds a woman who thinks in terms of 
men—but rarely.’ 

Blithely I could have throttled him—particularly because 
I knew he was right I tried to argue with him, but as he 
developed instance after instance to prove his statement, I 
was brought by sheer truthfulness to stand with him on his 
own ground. Women do not play the square game with 


men They often resort to a strategy which, if employed 
by men, is deemed arrant duplicity. They demand a deference 
and a forebearance which they do not reciprocate. They 
exact privileges which they will not grant. They raise a 


cry for equal opportunities without reserve and, in the same 
breath, sin against their own gospel by denying to men 
balanced treatment in loving ‘which is more than half of 
living. And those who do this ire not confined to one 
class. All women have it in them to ignore fair play when 
love is the game and men are the pawns and the prize 

On the other hand no such license is accorded the men 
They must live faithfully up to the dot of honor and 
chivalry—or they are given short shrift. 


OMPARE their methods of selection with those of 
Ls women. A man sees the mate of his desire. He does 
not resort to subtlety to attract. His pursuit 1s open 
and above board, hjs weapons are the conventional ones of 
evening calls nvitations to dine to the theatre, to the 
dance, flattery and, above all, exclusive devotion There 
fore, if the man be at all possible, the woman knows just 
where she stands 
How different with women! Under the old traditions, 


she must remain passive but this she does only 
seemingly Mentally she is on the alert to make her 
self valuable in the eyes of the man she loves. Hence 


he takes recourse to subterfuge, to pretense, to intrigue 


acting in accord with true ethics. 


KNOW a woman of clear perception and with a full un- 

derstanding of her obligations to life, who is utterly 

without conscience where men are concerned. She is en- 
gaged to one man and flirts outrageously with others, while 
he is made to toe the mark of exclusive devotion to her 
Her only excuse is that faded, worn-out, futile cry of special 
privilege. “It’s different with men.” She admits that per- 
haps she is unfair, but declares, “Men make women suffer 
enough. It never worries me when a woman makes a man 
grieve a bit. ‘Up with the pirate flag’ is my slogan at the 
approach of the pursuing male.” 

What about a man who felt that way towards women? 
His time would be short in the high places. 

And there is Cynthia—charming, popular and a deep- 
dyed coquette. Scalps sway from her girdle in greater 
number than from the belt of an Algonquin warrior. She 
plays one suitor against another, ridiculing, flouting and, 
when defection threatens, beguiling them into line again. 
Through several gay seasons she has danced her way 
over floors strewn with men’s hearts. But last year along 
came Mr. Wise Young Man who knew the ways of all 
Cynthias. He charmed and flattered and led her on—just 
as she had done with dozens of others. Then he grew tired 
and went away. Cynthia wept, wrung her hands and called 
him a cad and a bounder. Truthfully, she was but beaten 
at her own game. When told this, she tossed her bobbed 
head airily and exclaimed, superciliously, “But he’s a man, 
that’s different.” 

Butterflies like Cynthia are not the only aggressors in 
this uneven conflict. Women of serious purpose fall below 
their own standards when their hearts are involved. Eleanor 
Blank was one of these. A professional woman of high 
standing, she has always prided herself upon playing a 


ship among the three. Gradually, through this sense of 
comradeship, the man got to dropping in informally at the 
tea-hour. Gradually, the keen blade of Eleanor’s experienced 
subtlety cut the tie of admiration that bound the man to 
the girl. Damning with faint praise, little by little she 
wrought a change in his attitude. 

“Laura is a nice girl,” she would say, “but—absolutely 
without poise.” Or “Laura is superficially clever, but sh« 
is as shallow as a puddle.” Or—and this was her master 
stroke—‘“I have been surprised in Laura lately. I used to 
think she had an even disposition—but temperamental—my 
goodness !” 


HEN the three of them were together she led the 

subject of conversation to things about which she 

knew that the girl felt deeply and upon which she 
was opposed to the man’s viewpoint. When the discussion 
grew fervid, Eleanor piled fuel on the girl’s side by intruding 
some explosive suggestion. If the girl reacted to it Eleanor 
because she was older and more seasoned, sat quietly and 
indulgently smiling upon her. 

The simple man was deceived. He really thought Eleanor 
was genuine and he contrasted her poise with the girl's 
spontaneous sincerity. Eleanor knew this and used it to her 
best advantage. She gathered interesting people about her 
wore enticing clothes, ran to soft lights and an intellectua! 
atmosphere, and never wasted an opportunity to patronize 
and condescend to the girl. For a little while the man was 
convinced and he drew away from the girl, attaching himself 
to Eleanor. He spoke many words of love until one day he 
saw her off-guard and his eyes were opened. Sadder and 
wiser he went back to the girl. Eleanor said he was a 
boor and a philanderer and many other things. 

A dear little Southern girl I know who made the yearly 
rounds of the various college fraternity dances, engaged 

(Turn to page 34] 
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Toby sat in the stern of a boat with a single rower in front of her, and trailed her fingers through the magic water 


Charles ‘Rex 


HE cried out sharply as he caught her, 
and then she struggled and fought like 
a mad creature for freedom. But 
Bunny held her—at first as a boy 
might hold a comrade who had pro- 
voked him to exasperation; then, as 
lesperately she resisted him, a new element 
iddenly rushed like fire through his veins, and 
realized burningly, overwhelmingly, that for 
e first time in his life he held a woman 
his arms. Her anger stirred him as her beauty never had 
But she fought against him still. Though he kissed her, 
ie would have none of it. She struck at him, battering him 
rantically with her hands, stamping wildly with her feet, 
till he literally swung her off the ground, holding her slender 
ody against his breast. 
“You little madcap!” 
er throat. “How dare you? 
you go—now ?” 
_ The quick passion of his voice or the fiery possession 
f his hold arrested her. 
She sudder ceased to battle with him, and 
in his grasp as if turned to stone. 
“Let me go!” she said tensely. 
“T will not. You little wild butterfly!” he said, and 
kissed the trobbing white throat again. “I’ve caught you 
now, and you can’t escape.” 


he said, with his hot lips against 
Do you think I could let 


stiffened 


By Ethel M. DelL 
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She caught her breath sharply. “What do you mean? 
I-—_I—I don’t know what you mean!” 

Again she sought to free herself, and again he frustrated 
her. But the violence had gone out of his hold. There 
was even a touch of dignity about him as he made reply. 

“T mean, you little wild butterfly, that now I’ve got you, 
I’m going to keep you. You'll have to marry me and make 
the best of me.” 

“Marry you!” said Toby as one incredulous. 

“You aren’t angry, are you?” said Bunny softly. 

She hesitated. “I was.” 

“Ves, but not n@w—when you've begun to realize what 
a jolly thing life together would be. It isn’t as if we'd never 
met before. We're pals already.” 

“Ves; we're pals.” 

Toby caught her breath again as if about to laugh, and 


then quite suddenly, wholly unexpectedly, she began to cry. 


She leaned her head upon his shoulder, 
fighting great sobs that threatened to over- 
whelm her. It was not often that Toby cried, 
and this was no mere child’s distress. It filled 
her companion with a curious kind of awe 
Unconsciously, he sensed a barrier 

Toby regained her self-command at last, 
stood for a.space in silence, her face still hidden, 
then abruptly raised it and uttered a little 
quivering laugh. 

“You great big silly!” she said. 
you, so there! Now let me go!” 

“Ves, you are going to marry me. 
go,” he said. “So there!” 

She looked him straight in the face. 
said with a little catch in her breath. 
think of it, but it won’t do.” 

“Why not?” demanded Bunny 

In the dimness his eyes looked into hers. A littie shiver 
went through Toby. “I don’t wa t to,” she said again. 

“Go on!” commanded Bunny, autocratically. 

She turned suddenly and set her hands against his 
breast. “Well then, because I’m years and years older than 
you are—” 

‘Rot!” interjected Bunny. 
anyone else, do you?” 

“T don’t want to marry at all,” said Toby. 


“I’m not going to marry 
And I shan’t let you 


“No, Bunny!” she 
“You're a dear to 


“You don’t want to marry 








He laughed at that. “Darling, of e you'll mart 
Come! You don't hat e, d 1 
Again the ple adin t Va l ni ( Her hand 
ipped upw irds to l [ 
But—I t 1 « h 
His arms enfolded t ( ind tender 
Tot ittered a littl I You sé I been to a lot 
ol lifter t I I n lore 1 I’ve learnt 
heap of—rathe fun thing That M I'm so mu 
ri i than 1a That wi I « t want to et 
irried t de I never ought to marr I 
know too much 
But you'll he said swift 
I don’t know I iid “Not yet anywa lf—if 
yu can stick to me r si yntl I—p'raps I'll think 
t t it gut I think you ye to your sens long 
efore then, Bunt \ desolate little note of humor 
ounded in her vo “And if you do, you be so glad 
not to have to throw me over | ten, Bunny! Love isn't 
just a passion-flower that blooms in a single night and then 
fades. You're too young really to understand, but I know 
1 know Love iake i long while to ripen and come to 
perfection, and it has a lot to go through first 
Again a sense of strangeness came to Bunny Surely 
this was a grown in speaking! This was not the wild 
little creature he Ww But—perhaps it was from per 
versity—her warning only served to strengthen his deter 





mination 


ation 
“You can go on arguing till midnight.” he said; “you 
won't convince me But look here, if you don’t want 
anyone to know, we'll keep it to ourselves for a little while 
Will that satisty your 

She nodded her head promptly with a faint echo of the 
elfin laughter that had so maddened him a little earlier. “I'll 


th 
1 
ook 


show you where I was hiding if you like. Shall 1? 
She freed herself from him with a little spring, and 
turned to the stone buttress against which he had found her. 


“See ! I found this ledge.’ 

The ledge she indicated was on a level with the parapet 
and not more than six inches wide. It ran square with the 
buttress, which on the outer side dropped sheer to the 
terrace 

Bunny looked and turned sick. “You never went there!” 

She laughed again. “Yes, I did. It’s quite easy if you 
ide your feet. I'll show you.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” He grabbed her fiercely. 
“What in heaven’s name were you thinking of?” 

“I wanted to tease you,” she said lightly 

Bunny stared at her as if he thought her bewitched 
“But you were over by that north wall once 

“I only sent my voice that way to frighten you.” 

“Good heavens!” gasped Bunny 

She laughed again with gay imsouciance “Haven't I 
given you a splendid evening’s entertainment? Well, it’s 
all over now, and the curtain’s down. Let’s go!” 

She turned with her hand in his and led him back to 
the turret-door 

Reaching it, he sought to detain her. “You'll never do 
it again? Promise! 

“I won't promise anything,” she said lightly. 


CHAPTER II 
THE VIRTUOUS HERO 


OW long is this absurd farce to go on?” said Larpent. 
“Aren't you enjoying yourself?” grinned Saltash. 
Larpent frowned. “I should like an answer to 
my question if you’ve no objection. You've got me into a 
hole, and I want to know how you're going to get me 
out again.” Larpent’s voice was gruff and surly 
“My dear chap, I can’t get you out. That’s just it 
I want you to stay there.” Saltash turned round and sat 
down on the edge of the high, cushioned fender. “I really 
don’t think you are greatly to be pitied,” he remarked 
lightly. “The child will soon be married and off your hands.” 
“Oh, that’s the idea is it?” said Larpent. “Who's going 
to marry her? Young Brian?” 
“Don’t you approve?” said Saltash 
“I don’t think it'll come off,” said Larpent with decision 








“Why not? An odd ‘ight flickered in the younger man’s 
eves for an instant. “Are you going to refuse to give 
your consent?” 

“[T?” Larpent shrugged hi houlder “Are you going 
t give yours 

Saltash made an elaborate gesture. “I shall bestow my 
blessing with both hand 

Larpent looked at him fixedly for a few seconds. “You're 
1 very wonderful man, n lord he remarked drily at 
length. “All the same, I don’t believe it will come off.” 

Saltash ked down at him with a comical twist of 

eyebrow You're very analytical tonight What's 
t itter 
Nothing iid Lar t | t Ex ept that vy 1 re 
ik it i 
l ] I t altasl »*k was haughty 
then | began to " I se ire burning to 
" t t Fir iW if it 
f €s ] il A | 

Larpent I ea er the fair, bushy brow 

ver till unw ingly ) “N I don’t presume 

" ! But | tell yu something 

x t i not kr | i g wo in \ l 

have so kindly bestowed upon as a daughter worships t! 

; ? | } +} hei 1st she 1 't 

er k t k la of it if e marri 
I ird Bria 

Sa rked | elif to | feet wit i short Frenct 
oat } ‘ ! he t ing i il He 
W t \ W t ‘ vide to tft mer 
niot ; j ‘ e+ . } } S he ad 7} ng I 1 k 

t A i { WV t 
I “ There w vhiy ( ity about hi 
Wt le ) t t Can't yu 
ha I igal t \ g 
R he be é take for a dis of 
‘ k Ar / 1 b 5 9 

I ( lounged in 1ir and watched him, abso- 

W i i exist it’s ratl futile 
t k f t " in |} brief 

atl , \ ve ? 1ordinarily generous 
p, and it isn’t surprising that she should be ex 
ordinarily gratefu But when it comes to handing her 
ther fellow—well, st may consent, but it won't 
be be e st wants t but because the only thing 
lef Pe) | Know \“ enough by tl time that what she 

, vy w : it her reach 
\ Sa r but he did not 

r speak 


Larpent took out hi 
pipe and began to fill it 
“You've been too good 
a friend to her,” he went 
on somewhat grimly 
“and you're not made of 
the right stuff for that 
ort of thing 


“Oh, damn!” Saltash 
exclaimed, suddenly and 
violently. He turned 


upon Larpent almo-t 
menacingly, and found 
till 


tne steady eve l 
with that icy glint of 
humor in them, un- 


flinchingly awaiting his 
challe nge, 

“You want to get 
married,” the sailor said 
imperturbably. “Why in 
the name of all the stars 
of destiny don’t you 
marry her? She moy 
not have blue blood in 
her veins, but blood isn’t 
everything, and you've 
got enough for two.” 

Saltash’s laugh had a 
curious jarring sound as 
of something broken. 
“Oh, you think that 
would be a suitable ar- 
rangement, do you? And 
how long do you think I 
should stick to her? 
How long would it be 
before she ran away ?” 

“TI don’t think she is 
the sort to run away,” 
said Larpent quietly 
“You could hold her if 
you tried.” 

“An ideal arrange- 
ment!” sneered Saltash. 
“And I should then settle 
down to a godly, right- 
eous and sober life, I 
suppose ? Is_ that the 
idea ?” 

He began to laugh 
again suddenly and 
cynically —the bitter 
laugh of a man who 
hides his soul; and Lar- 
pent leaned back in his 
chair again, as if he 
recognized that the dis- 
cussion was over. 


CHAPTER III 
THE COMPACT 


HE polo-ground at 

Fairharbour was 

reckoned as one of 
the greatest attractions 
the town possessed. Be- 
cause of it, and the 
Graydown race - course 
an ever-increasing stream 
of visitors poured yearly 
into the town and its 
neighborhood. 

Bunny was a promis- 
ing player, and his keen- 
ness made him a favorite. 
He rode Lord Saltash’s 
ponies, Saltash himself 
very seldom putting in 
an appearance. He was 
wont to declare that he 
had no time for games 
and his frequent absences 
made it impossible for 
him to take a very active 
part in the proceedings 
of the club. He dropped 
in occasionally to watch 
a game, and he took an 
interest in Bunny’s progress; but he was very rarely moved 
to play himself 

Even Bunny did not know where he was on that hot 
afternoon in mid-July when all Fairharbour gathered to 
watch a match between the regular team and the visitor 
Maud had promised to bring Toby down to see the game 
it his special request. He had seen very little of Toby 
since that night at the castle, though he was forced to admit 
to himself that if she avoided him of set purpose she did it 
in a fashion that baffled detection Yet he sometimes 
wondered if by the end of the six months which she had 
stipulated, she would not have contrived to put herself 
out of his reach 

Jake did not accompany Maud and Toby down to Fair 
harbour, for business kept him at the stables. “Bring him 
back with you!” he said to his wife at parting, and she 
miled and promised. Bunny was never difficult to persuade 

When they reached the polo-ground he was in the midst 
of a crowd of visitors from the hotel, but he very speedily 
detached himself at sight of them and came up with an 
cager greeting 

“So awfully glad you've come. There are some people 
ere you used to know, Maud, in the old days. Friends of 
Charlie’s too. The Melroses—you remember them?” 

The name came upon Maud with a curious shock. Yes, 
she remembered the Melroses. They belonged to the long, 
long ago before her marriage—to that strange epoch in her 
early girlhood when Charlie Burchester had filled her world. 
How far away it seemed! 

She felt no keen desire to resume the long-forgotten 
acquaintance with the Melroses, but Bunny evidently ex- 
pected it of her, had already told them about her, and she 
had no choice 

She followed him therefore, Tob¥ very sedate and 
upright behind her 

Bunny’s look dwelt upon Toby as he drew aside for his 
sister to pass him at the pavilion 

“You don’t want to go and talk to those people. Come 
with me and see the ponies!” 


} 











Behind them the silence closed like a curtain 


He drew her away through the crowd, and she went 
without demur. Bunny was tall and bore himself wit! 
distinction. There was, moreover, something rather com 
pelling about him just then, and Toby felt the attraction 

“Look here!” he said abruptly, as they drew apart from 
the throng. “I’ve got to see more of you somehow. Have 
you been dodging me all this time?” 

She met his eyes with a funny little chuckle. 

He gave her hand an admonitory squeeze. “I’m not 
laughing. You're not playing the game. What’s the good 
of my coming to the house to see you if we never meet?” 

“Don’t understand,” said Toby briefly 

“Yes, you do. You've got to meet me sometimes away 
from the rest. See? Come! That's only fair.” 


YBY made a face at him. “Suppose I don’t want to?” 

He laughed into her eyes. “Don’t tell me that! 

When and where? I want to see you alone very 
badly. You're not going to let me down.” 

“I don’t know what I’m going to do yet,” said Toby. 

But she could not look with severity into the handsome 
young face that was bent on hers. 

“Tll tell you what you're going to do,” said Bunny, 
marking her weakening with cheery assurance. “You'll take 
Chops for a walk tomorrow evening through the Burchester 
Woods. You know that gate by the larch copse? It’s 
barely a mile across the down. Be there at seven, and 
perhaps—who knows?—perhaps—Chops may meet some- 
body he’s rather fond of.” 

“And again perhaps he mayn’t,” said Toby, dimpling 

“You'll come?” whispered Bunny. 

They were nearing a little group of ponies that wer 
being held in readiness at the end of the field. Toby 
quickened her pace. 

He kept beside her, but he did not speak again. And 
perhaps his silence moved her more than speech, for sh¢ 
gave a little impulsive turn towards him and threw him 
her sudden. boyish smile 

“All right. We'll come.” she said. 
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As they drew away from the place, a man stepped out from the larches and stood motionless watching them 


CHAPTER IV 
L’OISEAI 


YNY surpassed himself that afternoon. Wherever he 
went, success seemed to follow, and shouts of applause 
reached him from all quarters 

“That young fellow is a_ positive 
General Melrose 

“What does he do with himself?” 

“He is agent on Lord Saltash’s estate at Burchester,” his 
laughter said, suddenly entering the conversation. “He was 
telling me about it at luncheon. He and Lord Saltash 
ire friends.” 

“Ah! To be sure!” General Melruse’s look suddenly 
ame to Maud, and she felt herself color a little 

“He is an old friend of the family,” she said. “We live 
1t far from the Castle. My husband owns the Graydown 


BLEt 


genius,’ commented 


table 


“Oh, I know that,” the General said courteously. “I 
know your husband, Mrs. Bolton, and I am proud to know 

m. What I did not know until today was that he was 
your husband.” 

“We have been married for eight years,” 
1 smile. 

“Tt must be at least ten since I saw you last,” he said 
“This girl of mine—Sheila—must have been at school in 
those days. You never met her?” 

Maud turned to the girl. “I don’t think we 
met before,” she said. “Is this your first 
harbour ?” 

“My first visit, yes.” Sheila leaned forward. She was 

pretty girl of two-and-twenty with a quantity of soft 
dark hair and gray eyes that held a friendly smile. “We 
don’t go to the sea much in the summer as a rule. We get 
o much of it in the winter. Dad always winters in the 
south. It only seems a few weeks since we came back 
trom Valrosa.” 

Maud was conscious of an abrupt jerk from Toby on 
her other side, and she laid a hand on her arm with the 


S 


she said with 


have ever 
visit to Fair 


kindly intention of drawing her into the conversation. But 
the next instant, feeling tension under her hand, she turned 
to look at her, and was surprised to see that Toby was 
staring out across the field with wide, strained s. She 
looked so white that Maud had a moment of sharp anxiety 

“Is anything the matter, dear?” she whispered 

An odd little tremor went through Toby. She spoke 
with an effort. “I thought he was off his pony that time, 
didn’t you?” 

She kept her 
triumphant 

Maud smiled. “Oh, I don’t think there is much danger 
of that. Miss Melrose was talking about Valrosa. You 
were there too last winter, weren’t you?” 

The color mounted in Toby’s face. She turned almost 
defiantly. “Just for a day or two. I was at school at 
Geneva. I went there to join my father.” 

“IT was at school at Geneva a few years ago,” said 
Sheila Melrose. “You didn’t go to Mademoiselle Denise 
I suppose ?’ 

“No,” said Toby briefly. “Madame 

“T never heard of her,” said Sheila 
after I left.” 

Toby nodded “T wasn’t 
anywhere long. But I’ve left 
to do as I like.” 

“A very wise resolution!” commented a laughing voice 
behind her. “It’s one of the guiding principles of my life.” 


eyes upon Bunny who was coming back 


Beaumonde.” 
“It must have been 


there long I’ve never been 


school now, and I’m going 


LL the party turned, Toby with a quick exclamation 
Saltash, attired in a white yachting suit and looking 
more than usually distinguished in his own fantastic 

fashion, stood with his hand on the back of Toby’s chair 

“Quite a gathering of old friends!” he declared, smiling 

impartially upon all. “Miss Melrose, my humble regards 
to you. Is the black mark still against my name?” 

Sheila looked at him with a touch of hauteur that some 

how melted into a smile. She had learnt her lesson at 
Valrosa, and there was nothing to add thereto. This man 


was never in earnest, and he had never intended her to 
think him so 

“T banned you as bold and bad long ago,” she said. “I 
don’t remember that you have done anything to change 
the impression.” 

He laughed enigmatically. “Nothing in your presence, 
I fear. The fates have always been sportive so far as 
was concerned. But really I’m not such a bad sort now-a- 

am I, Mrs. Bolton?” 


AUD smiled upon him. “Not so bad, I think Sut 
please don’t ask me to be your sponsor! J really 
couldn’t play the part.” 

“Ask me!” said Toby suddenly, with flushed face up 
raised. “He saved my life when the yacht went down when 
most men would only have bothered to save their own.” 

“What a libel!” laughed Saltash. “Don’t you know I 
only hung onto you because you had a life-belt on! By 
the way, I’ve just bought another boat,” he added, sud 
denly touching Toby’s shoulder. “Your daddy is quite 
pleased with her. We've just round from London 
in her.” 

“Oh, have you?” Eagerly Toby’s eyes came up to his 
“What are you going to call her?” 

“She isn’t christened yet. I’m going to hold a reception 
on board, and Maud shall perform the ceremony. I’m 
calling her the Blue Moon—unless you can suggest some 
thing better.” Saltash’s restless look went to Maud “I 
wanted to call her after you,” he said lightly, “but I was 
afraid Ja might object 

“I think the Blue Moon is 
answered 

“Why not call her the Blue Bird?” 

He shook his head with his odd grimace. “That is a 
thing I can never hope to po s, Miss Melrose. The blue 
moon may occur once in my life if I am _ exceptionally 
virtuous, but the blue bird never. I have ceased to hope 
for it.” His glance flashed beyond her. “Young Bunny 

[Turn to page 32] 


come 


much more suitable,” she 


uggested Sheila 
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You’ve no idea,” he whispered huskily, 


a 


“how wonderful you are” 


‘Ihe Cinderella Game 


i forward on 
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headlines 
Chicago 
a bland 
e bee 


new 


careiess 
dropped 


to carry 


‘By Gene Markey 


IUustrated by George Wrigh a) 


Mr. Brown smoothed out his correct waistcoat, 

s knees, and bestowed his attention on the passing 

of guests. Most of these were known to him, and 

infrequently was he the recipient of a sweet smile from 

verdressed ma with a marriageable daughter, or 

g lady who had been married too long to 

nd. And to each the young man bowed, with 

uniformly impersonal. He seemed to be 
ne 

a clump palms grand staircase Mrs 

the Indianapolis bean king, paused and 

m of her daughter, Annabelle 

tonight, isn’t there?” 

large woman with 


hen 
groups 
not 


was 


by the 


ot 


Mrs 


and 


dance 
was a 
yowdered ar 
“Uh-uh.” Annabelle, 
Why don’t you 
go with us? 
“Oh, now, Momma—” 
“Listen. You don’t want that blonde 
to walk away with him, do you?” 
nabell’s bobbed hair shook negatively. 
then,” said Mrs. Bumble, “get busy 
s a catch. You know what your 
you want a thing—go get it.” 
Momma, you can see yourself that he’s crazy 
Gloria Lee.” 


queried 


who henna-ed hair 


nodded 
Brown if he 


the flapper 


ask Mr doesn’t want 


from Richmond 


Everybody 
S father’s theory 
when 

“But 


about 


“See here, when he finds out who we are in Indianapolis 
perhaps he’ll change his mind.” 

“But she has money, too. 
wealthiest girl in Virginia.” 

“Who said so?” demanded Mrs. Bumble militantly. “A 
lot of hotel gossips! Somebody passes around the word 
that she’s an heiress, and everybody believes it. I just wish 
I knew somebody in Richmond!” 

“7,” said Annabelle, “like Gloria Lee 
beautiful.” 

“Humph !” 


She’s supposed to be the 


I think she’s very 
snorted her mother. 


T that very moment the object of Mrs. Bumble’s concern 
was reading a note which had just come down to him 
from Miss Lee’s room. “Will you meet me,” said the 

fashionable scrawl in the note, “out under the trees at nine 
o’clock?—G. L.” 

With a smile, young Mr. Brown folded the note and 
carefully tucked it away in a pocket of his dinner-jacket. 
Then he glanced at his watch. It lacked twenty minutes of 
nine o’clock. Flicking his cigarette into a convenient ash- 
receiver, he rose and sauntered leisurely across the lobby. 
It has been mentioned that, in his immaculate dinner attire, 
he presented a rather pleasing figure, and as he crossed the 
marble floor and made a graceful exit through the door, 
numerous feminine eyes followed him, and a blond young 
man, sitting alone in a corner behind some palms, glared 
aiter him jealously. 

The night was warm with the soft, fragrant air of late 
April. Over the scraggly top of an elm tree the thin rim o! 
a new moon hung poised, and to the young man pacing the 

y lawn and glancing from time to time up at a certain 

[Turn to page 37] 
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Part Two 


ONES’ going to college was a 
mosaic of efforts, comprising 


lanthropies—what not. Everything 


to her own hardships, her husband’s 
ack of interest, the girls’ problems, 
Martha toiled on, with firm faith that this was to be 

Patricia was hopelessly mundane in her mother’s eyes. 
With taste for neither school nor housework, she developed 

love of the fleshpots. She cared only to obtain the 
prettiest clothes and have the best time. She flirted as 

naturally as Marian studied, had accepted life as a never- 
ending frolic. She was affectionate, shallow, and so lovely 
to look upon that one forgave her any offense. 

Martha “bore with her,” in the old-fashioned jargon; 
she feared Patricia would bring tragedy upon her butterfly 
self. Vet Patricia was easier to live with than Marian. 
Marian was coldly aloof, and had a way of putting people 
in their places. She was a tall, sweet-faced girl with 
natural good taste. Patricia’s blond curls were waved and 
frizzed while Marian’s was a smooth, glossy coiffure at the 
nape of her white neck. Patricia wore blue ribbons and a 
pink dress, imitation jewelry, slippers with “grown-up heels,” 
as Martha called them, and a little “make-up” as well. 

Patricia boasted of more beaus for her age than was 
wholesome. She went to all school events with some 
cavalier, whereas Marian went with Jones or alone. Patricia 
regarded her family, except Jones, as beneath her. Jones 
was to be her salvation. As soon as he made his fortune 
he would give Patricia the proper setting. Jones admired 
his sisters. They did no wrong in his eyes. He wished 
his mother would not scold Patricia because she begged for a 
piano and pouted when asked to dust. 












Nalbro Bartley’ s Great Story of the Making of an American Family 


Biase See age ye 





PRR 7 ay 


ee 


Mice a: 


He took her in his arms. “Come, we aren't going to let this break us up, are we? Remember, we have each other” 


Up and Coming 


cash boy during summer vacation, from 


cash boy to half-time clerk during high 
‘By Nalbro ‘Bartley school days and then whole-time clerk 


in the oriental department during 
spare time, Jones was learning the stock, 


intricate and various struggles, “ y a ow . — , a ‘ 
ecuiicenvenyes, teady pil- ‘frathor of A Womans Woman’, The Gor qeous Git dle. Side somes ale oe 


taining a training equal only to the 


had been bent to that one purpose o}]e training Hamlin himself had received. 
as far as Martha was concerned. Blind Illustrated by Arthur W illiam Brown The store became his religion. He 


adored each beautiful, glowing object, 
reveled in the pictures. He came to 








of an education to a London 


all the advantages that he coul 
Jones junior, the only 


marry him. Martha's three 


their lazy, glib-tongued father 
critical of their hard-working, 








When shortly after beginning his career in 
America, he married a German servant girl, ; can ‘ ‘ - 
he duteteined Geet tic chiiieen cheall fave “It looked as if it would belong in her sort of parlor, 


Bynights’ brdéod of three, had sufficient intelli- 
gence to live by his wits and to persuade Martha, 
a teacher of far finer caliber than himself, to 


the student, Patricia, the beauty, and Jones, the 
dreamer, are growing to maturity, tolerant of 


know the artists who timidiy brought their wares, he 


]P AND COMING, was the slogan of the criticized the pictures to himself. 
family, coined by its founder—‘‘Jones By- 
night""—who owed his name and the rudiments 


Once, during a luncheon hour, Jones sold a copper 
samovar for sixty dollars. When Hamlin heard it, he gave 
Jones a five-dollar bonus. 

“How did you come to sell it?” he asked, his blind eyes 
staring over Jones’ head. 


foundling asylum. 


a teaiame fal Unies. the a — almost shamedly. “I didn’t really show her 
. anything else. 
cusyiver of the “What will you do with that money?” 
“Put half in the bank, give half to Mother,” was his 
quick reply. 
ition Vata “You've a good mother, haven’t you?” he questioned 
j : “T guess I have,” Jones answered; he could hardly wait 
until he reached home to tell of his good fortune. 
When Jones finished high school, second in his class, 
Hamlin had sent to ask him if he cared to go through college 
“If you will work—lI'll do the rest,” was his promise 


and affectionately 
dowdy mother. 














“And what do you intend doing—after you’ve lived down 
your diploma?” 


Jones became man of the family long before he was a Jones told of his desire to be a sculptor—only his family 


college freshman. His father deferrec 
bullied. Jones was consulted before 
he decided whether or not to raise 


i to him where once he would need his immediate assistance 
anything was bought; Hamlin made little comment. He advised Jones to enter 
their tenants’ rent. the university that autumn. He could have a place in the 


The esthetic surroundings of the Hamlin store soothed store during his vacations. He could wait on table to pay 


and temporarily satisfied his longing. 


From errand boy to for his board, no doubt, if he was so inclined. 
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“Instead of collapsing, retiring from the world like a half nun, I’m out to prove that an unfortunate marriage can be a stepping-stone to success” 


Jones made not to save 
but she was not in debt Her husband had spasmodk hits 
of working, selling cheap jewelry, soliciting for washing 
machines, distributing handbills! Sometimes Martha told 
herself she was blessed in being head of the family To 
have depended on her husband's miserliness, had he been 
elf-supporting, would have been even less endurable. Some 
tim he acted as caretaker for houses when people went 
away; she had a circle of benefactors who supplied her with 
clothes. She was thankful for old furniture as well. Her 
garden vielded vegetables for the table, and her married 
half-sister sent a barrel of apples and one of potatoes each 
fall When her father died, she received eight hundred 
dollars and with this she put some improvements into the 
double house and raised the rent accordingly Martha 


* ready Martha had been able 


managed But there was no way to help Jones 
This did not worry Jones. He had saved seventy dollars; 
he would write essays and take all the money prizes, he 
aid Hitherto, he had given his mother almost all his 
wage He realized the stoppa would mean _ retrenc! 
ment; still she urged his goin It was reaching her long 
dreamed-of goal 
, X THEN Jones reached the university he found the way 
\ was not difficult. He knew no shirking from work; 
he was of splendid mental caliber. Waiting on table 
paid } for his board as Mr. Hamlin suggested. Pumping 
1¢ chapel organ and sweeping dormitories paid for his room 
There w three “| prize he wrote home He 
ist i e all of the Iwo were for twenty-five 
llars ¢ the essay cts being Spinoza and Macaulay 
was tor a red 1 fifty dollar the subject to be 
al H vr fut week accounts of happenings 
M Hamli I i j vious to his associates 
i ibe hi i “p hark, a grind” and let him 
trater wa be i } wocketbook oO were 
r t hoy H id not realize that to know how to 
4y Was a greater art in to know | to work, and that 
he tor r al on t the reatest benefits a university 
exper in bestow 
Only prote rs delighted in hir They often forgot 
that their duty w fo mar f dead-level intelligence 
and I t t brilliant man in the classroom They 
talked up to Jon al this also removed him from the 
friendship of } assmate 
He was shy with girls, 1 r attendi ocial affairs and 
oming in ¢ t Ww the t 
| é W the prize tor |! Macaula »>O 
Martha spent Thanksgivi with The family demurred 


at her going; no one could cook as good a dinner as Martha 


and she also lost the chance to serve a Thanksgiving eve 
upper party, Her husband pronounced it “more foolish- 
ness,” although he boasted to his cronies about “my son in 


college os 

But Martha in a pumpkin-colored dress and an old golf 
carrying a basket of home-made goodies for her boy, 
boarded the train away from the growing city of Cornwall 
for the first time since her marriage. 


cape, 


HE hardships of her married life were as nothing in com- 
parison with this joy. Not only was she visiting her 
son at his college, but he was paying expenses by having 
an essay prize ! When Jones introduced his mother 
faculty members, he’was conscious of a sense of shame. 
In superficial manner he mentally criticized’ her dress, her 
bromidic remarks. He could not tell an indifferent‘ world 
the intimate story of her great mother heart and broad- 
visioned brain. That it was because she did the drudgery 
that he might be the savant! 
It was the American way of things, Jones told himself 
he scuttled Martha to his room to “appreciate her all 
alone, without unfair contrasts,” he rationalized. 

Martha told Jones he had changed, he had a “splendid 
air about him”—she knew “Mr. Hamlin would be’ delighted.” 
She hoped he would win the prize for the Spinoza essay, 
that he could home for Christmas and work in the 
tore for ten days; it would more than pay him. And if 
he should win the hundred-and-fifty-dollar prize—! 

“ll go West for the summer, earn my way somehow,” 
he interrupted. “I want to see the painted desert.” 


taken 


to the 


ds 


as 


come 


Martha was aghast. She had expected him to be in 
her charge during the summer. But she made no protest, 
she was too exalted and awed to have done so. Besides, 


an ulcerated 
It also got on Jones’ nerves. 
a pitiful, nervous-faced little soul with 
a swollen right jaw and weary eyes, trying hard not to have 
him irritated by her distress. She had refused to see a 
dentist 

“I’ve gone through worse times than this,” she told him, 
‘dear me, when Marian was a baby and you just a toddler, 
I had two such teeth—and the store to wait on, besides. 
Here I can lay.down and rest, look at my dear boy. Let’s 
hear what written about Spinoza—is that the way 
to say it? I'll forget any toothache—don’t you worry.” 
So Jones read his first draft with Martha applauding 
holding a warm flannel to her cheek. Then Jones had 
wait on table. Martha and he were to picnic lunch 


she became cursed with an unromantic malady 
tooth which ruined her visit 
Martha seemed such 


you've 


and 


to go 


in his room afterward. While he was away, Martha 
toothache or no toothache, began to put his room in order 
It had worried her from the moment she had seen it. She 
beat the rug, regardless of the holiday and amused spectators, 
cleaned the windows and dusted the shabby furnishings 
pausing to look over the second-hand text books and peek 
at his halfway prepared lessons. She cleaned that room in 
the same reverent spirit one would clean a temple; it was 
consecrated to her son’s mind. It typified all she had 
worked and hoped for. 

Jones was pleased yet dismayed when he found what 
she had done. He thanked her earnestly and then ate up 
the greater share of the lunch, telling of his future plans! 

Martha slept in a hotel that night. The next day, they 
walked and talked together and at sunset, Jones put her 
on the train, glad she was going. He hated himself for his 
embarrassment for surely his mother was a “workman who 
needeth not to be ashamed!” 

Poor muddled Jones—he pledged to himself he would 
never marry but give this mother the allegiance and love 
she deserved. He would become so rich and famous that 
Madame Grundy would pay her respect, grudging or not 

He finished the Spinoza essay while visualizing Martha’s 
devoted, shabby self. He must repay, repay, repay! 


II 

ONES won the Spinoza prize; but when word came the 

hundred and fifty dollars was to be awarded to one, 

Jones Bynight, for his essay on “Ideals,” Patricia summed 
up the situation by her exclamation of 

‘All hail the racket! We may wear silk foundations yet!” 

In June, Hamlin arranged for Jones’ trip to Arizona. He 
sent him as semi-valet, semi-secretary to a party of artists 
going out to sketch. For nine, never-to-be-forgotten weeks, 
Jones lived in the desert, became imbued with the spirit of 
freedom, realized dimly his asocial drifting, that he must 
renounce a creative career because of his family’s financial 
These realizations had their compersations. Living 
on top of the oldest civilization in the world—the painted 
desert—visions were bound to come. When he lay down 
to sleep on the very brink of eternity, wonderful thought 
children were born of that crumbled wisdom and his crude 
imagination. He planned for an art magazine which should 
make America stand for something in the eyes of critics 
other than a nation productive of fountain pens and break- 
fast foods! He planned for a home of his own, Marian’s 
education, Pat’s happiness. He felt tolerant of his father 
laughed at his false sense of pride regarding his mother 

[Turn to page 2°] 
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FELS-NAPTHA? 





Be sure the soap you use has real naptha 
in it. If you can’t smell real naptha, it isn’t 


Fels-Naptha 


Improves every washing-machine 


Fels-Naptha makes the washing-machine 
do even better work. The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha loosens the dirt before the 
washing-machine starts its work. Then the 
Fels-Naptha soapy water churns through and 
through the clothes, quickly flushing away 
all the dirt. 


Campers write enthusiastically that 
Fels-Naptha washes greasy dishes and dish- 
cloths even in cold spring-water, and washes 
them clean. Any brook is a laundry with 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 


FREE 


If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha 
lately send for free sample Write 
**Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia.” 


© 1922, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


with 


Boil clothes with Fels-Naptha if you wish. After all the 
years that women have been used to boiling clothes, it seems 
hard to believe that with Fels-Naptha boiling isn’t necessary. 
Yet Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go in water of any 
temperature—and makes clothes sanitary. 


The real naptha combined with splendid soap in 
Fels-Naptha does the work, with only a little rubbing; so 
the temperature of the water is a matter of personal 
preference. Thousands of housewives tell us of the 
remarkable results they get with Fels-Naptha and boiling 
water. But those who wash clothes the Fels-Naptha way— 
with cool or lukewarm water—are saved the discomfort to 
hands, and the bother and expense of boiling. They save 
clothes, too, because Fels-Naptha with cool or lukewarm 
water does not weaken the fibre. By giving clothes a 
naptha cleansing and a soap-and-water cleansing Fels-Naptha 
makes them clean through and through. Thoroughly clean 
clothes last longer; and they are healthful. 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap 
and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of 
splendid soap and real naptha in a way that brings out the 
best in these two great cleaners. Begin using Fels-Naptha 
today! Order it from your grocer. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 














yng vacation out here with you, 
dark Aren't 
“Don't ask me I ht tell you.” 

The girl chuckled 
the nearer flight of s ep 
to the lawn, it’s much more romanti 

“Better stop here If I lose my head 
tonight, I'll deny everything tomorrow, and 
you may want a witness. Up here you've 
got more chance 

“Witnesses cramp my st yle 
I can’t land you without a net 
you. Come on where nobody can 
I want to talk secrets 

The slender figure flitted through the 
haft of light cast by one of the windows 
and began slowly to descend the steps Mr 


and moved toward 


“Come on down 


Besides, if 
don’t want 
hear: 


Smith followed, with a parting glance, 
casual but appreciative, toward a window 
that framed a brilliantly chromatic pose 
of their abundant hostess pitilessly pinning 


down a puny chair 


The flesh of Mrs. MacShane had taken 


on a pronounced shade of lilac, she was 
breathing hard, her prominent eyes wert 
set and glassy As she bent forward to 


play a card the jewels that crusted plump 
hands and arms, her short, thick neck and 
more than generous bosom, shimmered with 


goblin incandescence 


With dazzled vision Mr. Smith picked 
a gingerly way down the steps. Halfway, 
however, another glare in the west gave 
him his bearings together with a flash-light 


impression of Peggy waiting, a wraith-like 


hape with hand on the stone newel-post, 
her face of pretty impudence upturned 

“I do believe you are scared he iid 
complacently 

“My dear, the only thing I'm afraid of 
tonight 1 myselt 

“That's rather sweet 


“It isn’t you, Peg, it’s this night. Some 


thing in the air, the storm, I dare say. So 
behave yourself and don’t lead me on 
“Why not, if it’s nice?” 


“Business before pleasure. Must I keep 
reminding you I’m leading a double life ?”’ 
The girl found his arm, slipped a hand 


under it, drew him away down the lawn 
“You are funny you know,” she mused 
“I'd give something to know what you 


think you mean by that wheeze.” 

“You won't ever Not if I can help ty 

“Oh! that reminds me. How is it you've 
quit calling yourselves ‘we’ ?” 

“Upon mature deliberation concluded it 
was inappropriate to the operations of a 
single-track intelligence 

“I don’t get you at all 


I think—?” 


Know 


what 


“Now God forbid I should seek to pry 
into the processes of a young girl’s mind!” 
“I think you're a great fraud Peggy 
gave his arm a playfully impatient shake 


“I more than half believe what 
you seem 

“I’ve been telling you that 

“I’m tempted to believe you're 
Van Suydam Smith himself! 

In a play of lightning more fierce and 
prolonged her tace had a cast of impish 


you're not 


mockery This time the thunder followed 
swiftly. When he could be heard, Mr 
Smith observed “I gather my acting’s 
more natural than life. But do I gather 
you think I’m getting away with it?” 
“Don’t ask stupid questions. You know 
darn well you're getting away with it 


What 


Why, you've got even me guessing! 
more can you ask?” 


“Well: can’t let you say all the kind 
‘words. You're doing pretty well yourself, 
Peg 

“Like my make-up as a lady 

*Tremendousl\ 

“I don’t overdo it 

“Not a mite 

“You're a dear.” Peggy squeezed his 
arm, then suddenly released it. “There! 
that'll do. Don’t say any more I like 
you too much as it is. If you go on 
making me think you admire me, I won't 
answer for consequences.” 

A series of blinding flashes disclosed the 
dainty shape of her poised at a little d 
tance, with a pouting face of irresistible 


seduction. Mr. Smith felt his pulses leay 
ind without volition 
her. Then the light was 
the very earth quaked 
: , 


noved a pace toward 
blacked out and 


with shattering 


iock of sound Half-stunned, mo 
mentarily thrown out of contact with his 
ense of direction, he faltered; and while 
he waited, the lessening reverberations of 


the salvo were pierced by a blood-curdling 


hriek from above, a womar cry ol rage 
ind tea 

“What's that I ped 

The girl’s voice, as bewildered as hi 
own answered trom out the larkne 
Silly MacShane! 

A second shriek I ediately the girl 
t umed “The leht il out! and 
lancing up at the black loom of the house 
Mr. Smith saw that this wa 
. A third shriek resolved int irticulate 
ound “Thief! He M li d 


thiet 


op 


Through the murk Mr 
to the steps 
however, when he heard the girl behind 
him give a startled cry, and paused, in- 
voluntarily looking back, though able to 
see positively nothing 

“Something the matter?” he called 

Lightning and thunder breaking in the 
same breath drowned out her answer, if 
she made any But the flash showed her 
on her knees, several paces away from the 
foot of the steps 

“Hurt yourself?” 

el Her voice came clearly 
she was once again invisible. “No 
stumbled. I'm all right. Go on!” 

The clamor of Silly MacShane was 
now practically unintermitter.t, and called 
to mind a calliope mourning for its young 
As Mr. Smith gained the terrace the wind 
fell upon him like a tury, the awed hush 
of the night cowering beneath the threat of 


tumbled 
He had mounted but a few, 


Smith 


though 
Just 


storm was disturbed by a great rushing 
noise as of legions of black wings in panic 
flight, a single stab of lightning revealed 


tree-tops writhing in torment, and the pal: 
facade of the house with its gaping black 
windows 

Into one of these Mr. Smith 
by the wind, briskly scudded under 
bare poles, to be brought up all standing 
by a solidly planted mass of moist, warm 
flesh, which was not even budged by the 
collision, but which, incontinently throw 
ing stout arms round him, pressed him 
passionately to its bosom 

Simultaneously the calliope shifted into 
another tuns 

“I've got him! Help! I’ve caught him! 
Somebody make a light! Help!” 

Mr. Smith submitted without a struggle 


taken un 
awares 
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“['m playing in 
perfectly 
nN erLh i$tl poisonous luck. 
. io When the club 
yas shuts up tonight 
it leaves me flat with nothing in 
view but the river” 


V 


MATCH blazed out near ornamental 
A candles in a cut-glass candelabrum 

that stood upon a console-table: the 
wind pounced upon it, and it was not. A 
voice, unidentified, exhorted all hands to 
shut the windows: this was attended to. 
Footmen appeared, bearing lighted candles, 
and having disposed of these, lighted others 
already placed about the room. Mrs 
Silliman MacShane continued to cling to 
Mr. Van Suydam Smith and yelp for help, 
evidently infatuated with the belief that he 
was putting up a furious fight for freedom 
and on the verge of winning it. Mr. Smith, 
on his part, continued resignedly to suffer 
her and hope for the best; which, as he 
conceived it, was that his ear-drum might 
come through this ordeal unimpaired. But 
his eyes were alert. 

He saw his fellow-guests scattered about 
in poses diversely eloquent: Mrs. Claridge 
frozen in disdain, still occupying the chair 
in which she had sat down to bridge at the 
second table, that is to say not at the table 
with her hostess; Miss Gloria Glory, like- 
wise of the second table, standing near by 


with a hand stilling the tremors of a 
startled wishbone, and in other ways 
familiar to students of the dumb drama 


registering a state of girlish twitter; Messrs. 
Fernald and Mortimore making the win- 
dows fast; Messrs. Sidney and Claridge 
dancing warily about the striking tableau 
composed of Mrs. MacShane and Mr. 
Smith, ready to tackle the miscreant the 
very instant he showed fight 

Lastly, he saw, as she were a storm- 
harried moth blown flat against the nearest 
window, Peggy Hewlett in her pretty frock, 
drumming the glass with small fists, and 
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demanding admittance. And, this stirring 
him, he profited by a lull in the din, due 
to temporary failure of Silly MacShane’s 
breath, to enjoin Fernald, who was on the 
point of letting the girl in: “Hold on! 
don’t open that windew Tell Miss 
Hewlett to go round to the door, and on 
no account to come into this room.” 

Fernald held his hand and batted stupid 
eyes, while Mr. Mortimore stepped between, 
smirking down his nose at Smith 

“And who are you,” he inquired silkily, 
“to give orders?” 

“Don’t talk like an ass,” Mr. Smith 
advised him with calculated inelegance. “If 
there’s been a robbery here, as one gathers, 
that girl hadn’t anything to do with it, 
any more than I had. So it’s only fair 
to keep her out of this till we’ve found 
whatever it may be that’s missing.” 


“And quite right,” Fernald gallantly 
agreed; and with this began to shout 
through the window instructions which 


Peggy couldn’t hear because of the raving 
of the wind. His efforts in the way of sign 
language, however, seemed to take; for 
presently, between two vast flames of 


lightning and coincidently with another 
earthquaking crash of thunder, the girl 
disappeared 


N the meantime Mortimore had taken 
I umbrage of Smith’s disrespectful atti- 

tude, and was working up to do justice 
to it 

“And yet,” he persisted with devastating 
courtesy—"forgive me if I say I don’t quite 
see where you—caught red-handed, as it 
were—get off with giving orders.” 

“Just for that,” Mr. Smith sweetly ad 
vised him, “it’s going to be my duty and 
pleasure to pull your nose till you apologize 
at if ever somebody has a heart and 
pries this soprano loose.” 

For Silly MacShane, her capacious lungs 
refilled, was beginning to tune up again. 
And Mr. Smith owed his release to a faulty 
ear for music; for the indignation stirred 
up by this misrepresentation of her sound 
but untrained contralto strangled a new 
series of shrieks in their thoracic cradle and 
started up such a fit of coughing that the 
vocalist simply couldn’t struggle with it and 
her captive at one and the same time. And, 
her enfeebled embrace relaxing, he stepped 
free and briskly up to Mr. Mortimore, only 
to be promptly pinioned by Claridge and 
Sidney who, apparently expecting him to 
put his threat of violence into immediate 


effect, flung themselves upon him from 
either side. 
“That’s right,’ Mortimore approved, 


stepping back and lowering the hand which 
he had instinctively lifted to guard his well- 
modeled nose. “Now hold him.” 

This in the face of the lamblike passivity 
which Mr. Smith was manifesting i 

“By the way,” the latter asked with 
interest—“since you raise the point—who 
are you to be giving orders?” 

“I?” Mortimore loftily inquired, for 
rhetorical effect purely. “Who am / to be 
giving orders? Well, I don’t mind telling 
you: J am a special agent of the Fidelity 


Assurance Corporation, with which this 
lady’s jewels are insured!” 
To this announcement, more startling 


than the thunderclaps it punctuated, the 
several intelligences of the company reacted 
variously. Mr. Smith alone took it like 
a man, that is to say with phlegm. Silly 
MacShane it cured of her throat trouble 
and struck dumb and_  goggling. Mr. 
Fernald, returning from the window, paused 
agape, with one foot in the air, and after 
a moment put it down carefully and re- 
mained at a _ respectful distance. Mrs. 
Claridge rose with a bright “Ah!” Miss 
Gloria Glory retreated a single, dramatic 
pace, her generously revealed lines flowing 
with rare artistry into a graceful pose 
entitled, “Maidenly Wonder,” though it 
was neither. Mr. Claridge hiccupped and 
sternly tightened his hold on the left 
shoulder and wrist of Mr. Smith. Mr 
Sidney, on the other hand, seemed to take 
it for a signal to turn the prisoner loose, 
and, murmuring something which My. 
Smith didn’t catch, did so. Whereupon 
Mr. Smith gave himself a vigorous shake 
and sent Mr. Claridge spinning. 

“Interesting!” he declared. 
sure we're all jolly glad you're here. 
we, Mrs. MacShane?” 

“Why!” gasped the lady of the jewels— 
“I’m sure—I didn’t know—” 

“You didn’t know your social secretary 
was an insurance detective, too?” 

“No, but ” Mrs. MacShane 
rallied to the defense of her favorite. “But 
if Mr. Mortimore says so, I’m sure I'm 
satisfied !” 

“Naturally, dear lady,” Mr. Mortimore 
explained with a gracious bow of gratifica- 
tion, “when the Fidelity undertook such a 
heavy risk, it thought it advisable to have 
a representative on the spot.” 

“Shrewdly surmising a theft was sure 
to follow without delay!” Mr. Smith 
blandly inferred. “And right bright of the 
Fidelity, I do declare. But don’t you start 
picking on me again. I was down on the 
lawn when the lights went out, innocently 
flirting with Miss Hewlett, as she'll tell 
you if you care to ask. But when I heard 

[Turn to page 22) 
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To free your skin 





from blemishes-~the right way 





Copyright 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


OUR skin was so smooth and clear 

yesterday — today it is spoiled by 
unsightly little blemishes! How did they 
come there? And how discouraging it is 
—just when you were most anxious to 
appear at your best! 

A skin specialist would tell you that 
blemishes are generally caused by infec- 
tion from bacteria or parasites which are 
carried into the pores of your skin by 
dust in the air. 

Don’t let your skin lose the clearness 
that is its charm. To free your skin from 
blemishes, begin tonight to use this treat- 
ment: 

UST before you go to bed, wash in your usual 
way with warm water and Woodbury’s Facial 

Soap, finishing with a dash of cold water. Then 

dip the tips of your fingers in warm water and 

rub them on the cake of Woodbury’s until they 

are covered with a heavy, cream-like lather. 

Cover each blemish with a thick coat of this and 

leave it on for ten minutes. Then rinse very care- 

fully, first with clear hot water, then with cold. 


How you can tell that your skin is 
responding 


The first time you use this treatment it 
will leave your skin with a slightly drawn, 
tight feeling. Do not regard this as a dis- 
advantage—it means that your skin is re- 
sponding in the right way to a more thor- 
ough and stimulating kind of cleansing. 

After one or two treatments this drawn 
feeling will disappear, and your skin will 
emerge from its nightly bath with a new 
sense of softness and smoothness. 


Special treatments for each type of skin 
and its needs are given in the booklet of 
famous skin treatments which is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter—find 
the treatment your skin needs, and begin 
using it tonight. 

The same qualities that give Wood- 
bury’s its beneficial effect on the skin 
make it ideal for general use. A 25 cent 
cake lasts a month or six weeks if used for 
general cleansing of the skin and also for 
any of the special Woodbury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin prep- 
arations, containing: 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 


Send for this set today. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 1506 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. Jf you live in 
Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1506 Sherbrooke St., Perth, On- 
tario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & 
Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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AN EXAMPLE SET 
BY COLLEGE BOYS- 
| FOLLOW IT! 


“Bot eee 





~ one of the greatest universities, 
4 during the last commencement, a 
¥ gentleman went back to his class reunion. 
4 He visited many of the fraternity houses, 


renewing acquaintance with former 
class-mates. 


‘| noticed one thing, which was so 


general that it could not escape me. In 
. the bathrooms of nearly all the fraternity 


houses | visited | found that Fairy Soap 
was being used for toilet and bath!” 





It might seem an unimportant obser- 
vation for a busy man; yet it is just this 
. sort of observation that is spreading the 
Fairy Soap fashion all over the country. 

Fairy represents the simplest and 
most absolute purity obtainable in soap. 
It is made of choicest materials and is 
the whitest soap made— and that white- 
ness is not affectation, any more than | 
the whiteness of a gentleman's linen. 


Because of its thorough purity, Fairy 
Soap is a safe and efficient household 
aid as well as the perfect soap for toilet Ps 
and bath. There is nothing better for ‘i 
laundering and preserving delicate tex- 
tures. For the washing of eyery fine surface 
it is unsurpassed. And its cost is so little. 


ftHe Nk FAIRBANK company] 







FAIRY SOAP 4 


PURE FLOATING WHITE 
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ind older brother. And yet’”—he coughed 
flatly “we thought—” 

“Wee” 

“The members of the Azure Dragon 
Trading Corporation. Ho Tin Yu was our 
preside nt which, of course, you know ‘ 

“Which, of course, I can never forget!” 
came Shen Mok’s interruption, with the 
strength of a whiplash, while the crooked 
slant of Nag Hong Fah’s thin lips curled 
silent laughter. ‘And what then did you 
think ?” 

“We remembered your old misunder 
standing,” countered the restaurant pro 
prietor, folding his hands across his im 
mense chest, and looking peaceful and mean 
and shrewd and passionless 

“Ah—in the matter of 
cents?” 

“No—in the matter of Mu Lan—who 
is now a rich and charming widow. There 
used to be tales about you and Ho Tin Yu 
and Mu Lan True tales, belike ?” 

“Perhaps And yet I shall come and 
see to it, with the help of my skilled hands 
that Ho Tin Yu's body be properly em 
balmed according to the ancient rites, so 
that at a future date his earthly envelop 
may be returned to China and there buried 
while his pirit mounts the dragon 
hariot.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Indeed! As to Ho Tin Yu and Mu 
Lan—why—a rose 
lot of a monkey 

“Perhaps to reward the 


dollars and 


] 
sometimes falls to the 


monkey lor 


merit acquired in a former life?’ suggested 
Nag Hong Fah 
ee rhaps, too, because life is three 


things: Illogical, sardonic, and obscene! 
But,” added Shen Mok, “death wipes out 
all scores.” And he lted, and Nag Hong 


Fah knew that he lied 

“Speaking about Mu Lan,” the restau 
rant proprietor commenced after a pause 
“and the sipping of vinegar—” 

“Well?” Shen Mok did not succeed in 
wiping altogether the tremor of eagerness 
from his voice 

“A curious thing happened,” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yes. On his death bed Ho Tin Yu 
made her swear a solemn oath that she 
would take for second husband his cousin, 
Chun-Jien Pao, the opium merchant.” 

“Ah?” Shen Mok rose, passing into the 
yellow ring of light. He stared at the 
other with eyes that were intent, shadowy 
beneath their black pupils, suggesting a 
murky depth like water in an _ earth 
stained spring; observant, reflecting eyes, 
immensely powerful in the patience of thei! 
scrutiny. “And”—came his staccato ques 
tion—“‘Mu Lan gave the oath?” 

“What could she do?” Nag Hong Fah 
sighed gently. “Her husband was dying. 


There was also other pressure—the clan 
the priest—the Tong—”’ 

“IT understand.” Shen Mok sat down 
again “Death,” he repeated, “wipes out 
all scores.” 

“Sor 

“Yes.” 


“The harmony of your voice is ex 
quisite !"" Nag Hong Fah rose with a swish 
swish-swish of his silken, plum-colored 
robe “Then you will come?” 

“As soon as I have prepared the in 
struments. Permission to embalm the body 
has been obtained from the authorities?” 

Yes. Doctor En Hai has taken the 
proper steps. Too, during life, Ho Tin Yu 
was not without honor amongst the coarse 
haired barbarians And,” he added with 
casual brutality typical of his race, “the 
heat is great, you know.” 

He bowed and left, while Shen Mok 
paced up and down the length of the 
room, a prey to conflicting emotions 

He thought of the dead man, successful 
even in death, beyond death; thought of 
himself; thought of the woman; thought 
how he and Ho Tin Yu had been friends 

‘hey had been children together in 
Canton, in neighboring houses not fa 
from the Temple of the Monkey and the 
Stork, in that hectic maze of barter and 
bargain where the blue-bloused coolies mix 
with the sweat of their hands and brows 
as bees mix with their honey and where 
the tortuous shops thrust up their towering 
trade-poles with the swinging, scarlet-and 
gold sign-boards against a thick sky of 
shimmering, mauve clusters. There had 
been a little moon-shaped park where 
twisted peach trees bloomed grotesquely 
from an oozy ground studded with splinters 
of pink granite, and there they had played 
together at shuttlecock and kite-flying and 
rn-goring. With youth had come the 
zest for adventure and gain; and so—he, 
trained in his father’s craft and knowing 
that his countrymen abroad were punctil 
ious about having their embalmed bodies 
shipped back to China thus permitting 
their spirits to find salvation, and Ho Tin 
Yu, an untrained coolie, but endowed with 
a shrewd brain and a stonily pagan resolve 
to clout his way to success—they decided 
to emigrate to America. Of course there 
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was that strange law of the coarse-haired 
barbarians, the Asiatic Exclusion Act, which 
puts the yellow man below the black in 
human worth and civic respect, which for- 
bids the former to emigrate to the New 
World of plenty, and forces him to cheat 
ind hide and forge if he would obtain his 
object—a chance to earn a pittance, to save 
another pittance, to live peacefully and use- 
fully, then to return to his own land, alive 
or dead So Shen Mok and Ho Tin Yu 


suffered untold hardships before they 
reached their goal. They greased hands 
on all sides, paid exorbitant “squeezes” to 


many 

But the hardships, the dangers and in- 
justices and shifting uncertainties, brought 
the two friends even more closely to- 
gether, and shortly after they had joined 
San Francisco’s Chinatown, it became an 
ordinary saying in laundry shop and 
restaurant, in curio store and gambling 
club, that Shen Mok and Ho Tin Yu were 
never apart 

In those early days it was Shen Mok 
who was the nose, sharp for the reek of 
profit and chance, while Ho Tin Yu was 
the belly clamoring for food For the 
embalmer found his services in demand 
right and left, since there were few of his 
profession in America, and given the rigid 
Chinese customs, each and all laid down 
either by law or by tradition for un- 
counted generations back, and_ chief 
them the one which says that a 
Chinese, to find salvation for his soul, 
must after death have his body buried in 
the home land, the home village, amongst 
those of his ancestors, that moreover his 
body must be carefully preserved and un- 
mutilated, lest the body of his soul, in the 
realm of the spirits, be an incomplete and 
ludicrous thing, worthless, hideous, losing 
face before the shining face of the Buddha. 
So Shen Mok was well paid, while the 
coolie only earned a miserable pittance. 


UT as the latter, with his slow-grinding 
B brain, learned the prejudices as well 

as the golden potentialities of the 
land, as he learned to fashion them into a 
weapon for his own gain, this relationship 
changed, mainly after they had moved to 
New York, to Pell Street There Shen 
Mok was still the embalmer, a delicate 
craftsman, respected and honored by his 
countrymen and his Tong, while Ho Tin 
Yu did not long remain the coolie. 
Laundry-worker at first, owner of a 
laundry, of two, three, four, a whole string 
of them, blossoming forth into a merchant, 
first retail, then wholesale, a contractor, a 
politician of local renown and _ influence; 
working only for one end, his own en- 
richment; never touching any question 
without a whole-hearted and sweeping 
reference to the particular benefit he him- 
self would derive from it; making money 
with a selfishness that was entirely and 
sublimely shameless—his finally became a 
name to conjure with in that slab of real 
estate which is pinched in between the 
Bowery and Mulberry Street like a thin 
wedge of Asia driving apart bartering, 
narrow-chested, whining Russian Hebrew 
and bartering, bull-necked, shrill Sicilian. 

He pitted his Mongol wits both against 
Latin and against Semite, daily putting new 
and amazing twists into his algebraic brain 
in order to meet the beggar competition of 
Europe's backstairs; and he succeeded, 
greatly to the confusion of the latter and 
the sound increasing of certain accounts 
carried by New York financial institutions 
as well as by the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Bank, Ltd., thousands of miles away, under 
the picturesque ledger heading “The 
Azure Dragon Trading Corporation.” 

For by this time, following the advice 
of Jake Rosenzweig, the Bowery lawyer, he 
had taken out incorporation papers for his 
business and had gathered around himself 
a number of shrewd junior partners care- 
fully handpicked amongst Pell Street’s 
merchants for their worth and influence— 
all but Shen Mok 

The latter, too, owned a block of stock 
in the Azure Dragon Trading Corporation, 
Ho Tin Yu's free gift because—to quote the 
latter 

“I lou fou sing—may the star of good 
fortune protect you! We are friends. You 
helped me, fed me, encouraged me! Hayah! 
When the dogs are sated, they make 
presents to each other of what remains. 
And I—I am not a dog!” 

“You are my brother, very wise and 
very old!” 

“We are more than brothers. We are 
friends. Ah—by the Buddha—there are 
three things never hidden: friendship, a 
mountain and one riding on a camel!” 

As the years passed, every cent which 
Shen Mok earned by his craft, all but his 
living expenses, he entrusted to his old 
friend, who invested the money for him, 
carefully, shrewdly, honestly, and again, as 
in San Francisco, their friendship became 
a byword 


amongst 


[Turn to puge 24] 
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One of the most popular all-purpose Keds. For 
street, for home, for sport. Comes also in a low 
model. For children and grown-ups, too. 


“The greatest blessing that has been 






One of the newest Keds. With 
either brown or white trim- 
ming. Welt construction,com- 
position sole, For young girls 
and women, 


They are not Keds 


unless the name Keds 


is on the shoe 


One of the children’s Keds— 
made on a Nature last. A sim- 
ilar pump witha low heel, with 
a strap or without, is made for 
women and young girls, 





— | 


The boys’ favorite in the Keds 
line. Heavy reinforcements 
and ankle patch. Smooth, cor- 
rugated or suction sole. a 


offered to mothers in a very long time” 


So speaks a well-known orthopedic 
physician of the comfortable can- 
vas rubber-soled shoe 


ND millions of mothers will agree 

with him. The perfecting of Keds 

as a whole line of canvas rubber-soled 

shoes has made it possible for the 

mother to secure this blessing—this 

healthful foot freedom for her entire 
family. 

Sandals and pumps for little tots, 
sturdy athletic trims for romping boys, 
and pumps, oxfords and high shoes in 
attractive styles for young girls and 
older girls and mothers themselves. 

A welcome relief from stiff hot shoes! 
Tired feet can now return to their nat- 
ural form and breathe, and foot muscles 
can be strengthened. Keds are anatom- 
ically correct. And then Keds have a 
snap in their lines and finish which 
makes them popular even on the ve- 
randas of exclusive clubs. 


Why mothers insist on Keds 


Mothers have learned to ask for Keds 
by name and to insist on getting them. 


Ked 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 





They find them very different from or- 
dinary canvas rubber-soled shoes. 

They know that the quality of the 
rubber from our own Sumatra planta- 
tions means long wear—even on the 
most active children. The fine, strong 
canvas looks better and wears longer. 
And all the details of finish—the stitch- 
ing and reinforcements—the careful 
workmanship throughout—every detail 
is worked out to give better appearance 
and longer wear. 

Look at the various models, the 
pumps, the high shoes and low, the 
oxfords and the sandals. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry the kind you wish, he 
will get it for you. 

But remember, Keds are made only 
by the United States Rubber Company, 
the largest and oldest rubber organiza- 
tion in the world. If the name Keds 
isn’t on the shoes, they aren’t real 
Keds. 


You will be interested in our booklet, ‘‘Out- 
door Games for Children.’’ Write for a free 
copy to Dept. T-2, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds were originated and are made 
only by the United States Rubber 
Company. The name Keds is on 
every pair. It is your guarantee 
of quality and value. 
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A Delightful Test 


To bring you 


This offers you a ten-day test 
which will be a revelation to you. 
It will show you the way to whiter, 


cleaner, safer teeth. 


Millions of people of some forty 


races now employ this method. 
Leading dentists everywhere ad- 
vise it. Now you should learn how 


much it means to you and yours. 


Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more or 
The fresh film is vis- 


feel it 


less by -film. 


cous—you can with your 


tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. And it forms 
the basis of dingy coats. 

Old methods of brushing leave 
The film 


absorbs stains, so the teeth look dis- 


much of that film intact. 


colored. Film is the basis of tartar. 
These coats, more or less discol- 


ored, spoil the luster of the teeth. 


How it ruins teeth 


That film holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 


teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 


cause of pyorrhea. So most tooth 


troubles are now traced to that 


film, and they are almost universal. 
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dentists everywhere urge their daily 
use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, called Pepsodent. It com- 
plies with modern requirements. 
And these two great film combat- 
ants are embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other ef- 
fects which authority now deems 
essential. It multiplies the starch 
That is 
there todigest starch deposits which 
may otherwise 


digestant in the saliva. 


remain to form 
acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 


An ideal diet, rich in acid-bearing 
fruit, would bring like effects. But 
Pepsodent brings them regularly. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube and watch these effects for a 
while. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 


Then judge the benefits by what 
you see and feel. You will be 
amazed. 
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Mrs. MacShane call for help, could I hold 
aloof and still call myself a man? I ran 
into her in the dark—for which I beg her 
pardon very truly—and in her agitation she 
grabbed me. And that’s all I know. Now 
if she'll be good enough to tell us what she 
has lost—?” 

The tremulous hands of Silly MacShane 
designated a naked space just below her 
collar-bone. “My diamond necklace!” she 
quavered tearfully. “The minute the lights 
went out, somebody snitched it on me.” 

There was a murmur in chorus, in part 
of sympathy, in part of horror excited by 
the crime, and perhaps in some part of 
admiration for the audacity displayed by 
the thief and for his skill as well, who had 
with such adroit address made instant use 
of the sudden darkness to select unerringly 
what was by far the most valuable piece 
of jewelry of the many with which the 
woman was bedizened: a string of diamonds 
perfectly matched, each blue-white and of 
uncommon bigness, which, linked by a fine 
chain of platinum, had rested upon those 
cushions of pink fat like drops of fire 

“So!” Mr. Smith commented cheerfully, 
the first to recover; “it appears, then, that 
one of us is a sneak-thief. And _ since 
another one of us admits he’s a sleuth, one 
would think the necklace couldn’t get far 


Eh, Mr. Mortimore ?” 
“I'll make that my business, by your 
leave,” Mortimore replied with crushing 


hauteur; and called to the footmen, bid 
ding them retire and close the doors. “And 
see that Miss Hewlett doesn’t come in,” he 
added generously, as that young person 
hove into view in the entrance-hall. “No- 
body’s going to leave this room until he’s 
been searched. That goes for all present, 
including Mrs. MacShane and even my- 
celf. Unless, of course’’—his truculent eye 
rested on the face of rapt admiration with 
which Mr. Smith was attending—‘“the thief 
has common decency to spare us all this 
trouble by owning up at once. He might 
as well, he can’t escape.” 

He waited an instant, but got no re- 
sponse “Very good,” ht. pronounced 
with authority. “Fernald: be good enough 
to help Sidney fix that screen over there 
in the corner. Mrs. MacShane and the 
ladies can search one another behind it, 
while we do the same for ourselves out 
here.” 

As the gentlemen he named moved 
dutifully to do his bidding, he grew a bit 
restive under the unabated adoration of Mr. 
Smith’s regard 


“Well, sir!” he sneered—“I trust you 
will know me when you see me again!” 

“No fear,” the other negatived with 
a shade of regret. “Shan’t ever see you 
again, socially.” 

Mortimore colored darkly, but con 


’ sidered the presence of ladies, though they 


retreated behind the 
do,” he dictated i 
with you, sir, all in a 


had by this time 
screen “That'll 
settle my 
lump.” 

“I promise you that,’ Smith nodded 
“Come, now: get on with the farce.” 

He raised both arms, exposing his per 
son to investigation. And Mortimore, with 
malice, gave that business peculiar and 
painstaking attention, and seemed con 
siderably put out when his prying fingers 
turned up nothing more incriminating than 
the ordinary pocket furniture of civilized 
man. Nor had he better luck with any 
of the others. And when he submitted to 
search in turn he, too, proved a clean bill 
of health 

Finally, the ladies, being duly apprized 
that they might do so without fear of 
outraged sensibilities, emerged from their 
retreat to declare one another guiltless. 

“And that’s that,’ Mortimore volun- 
teered brilliantly. “All the same, that neck- 
lace must be in this room.” 

“Why not search it, then?” Smith sug- 
gested in helpful spirit 

“Precisely what I—O hold your tongue !” 
Mortimore snapped. “Fernald,” he said 
pointedly: “I can trust you and Claridge 
and Sidney. We've got to examine every 
inch of this room.” Surveying it with the 
eye of a general, he assigned to each 
subaltern a territory. “Fernald: you go 
over the floor; take a candle and look in 
every corner, shake out every rug, and 
don’t neglect the fireplace. Sidney I'll 
be glad if you'll investigate the bric-a-brac 
on the right-hand half of the room. I'll at- 
tend to the left. Claridge: ask one of the 
footmen to bring you a step-ladder and 
examine those prism chandeliers. A clever 
crook might have tossed the necklace up 
to catch on one of them.” 

At the end of half an hour Mortimore 
was constrained to own himself nonplussed. 
VI 

N returning to his room, when in a 

common temper of indifferently dis- 

sembled mutual disesteem the. guests 
of Silly MacShane parted for the night, 
Mr. Van Suydam Smith exchanged his tail 
coat for a light silk dressing-gown of 


score 


though it was little later than eleven- 
midnight blue, then filled a wooden pipe 
blew out his candle, drew an easy chair 
up to an open window, and sat him down 
to meditate, passing promptly into abstrac- 
tion so complete that for upward of an 
hour he neglected even to put down the 
pipe that had gone cold between his teeth. 

And when he did rouse, it was only to 
rest folded arms on the window-sill and sit 
gazing thoughtfully down at the lawn.” 

On the stroke of one, Mr. Smith got up, 
relighted the candle, placed it on an escri 
toire, and set his hand and wits to the 
composition of a note; and a tedious labor 
he made of it, seeing that, when written to 
his satisfaction, it covered a bare half-sheet 
of Silliman House note-paper. Even then 
he found it necessary to copy it over again 
with meticulous attention to his penman- 
ship 

Folding this final draft in the shape of 
a triangle, he again extinguished the candle, 
tiptoed to the door, opened it silently, and 
for several minutes stood peering out and 
intently listening. At length reassured, he 
went out and, his light dress shoes with 
flexible soles making no sound upon the 
pile of the hall carpet, moved toward the 
head of the main staircase, a point marked 
by a window pallid with weak moonlight, 
past which Mr. Smith progressed on hands 
and knees. Here the corridor had a right 
angle, and once round this he rose and 
proceeded as before, counting the doors 
till he came to one beneath which shone a 
tarnished line of candlelight. Under this 
Mr. Smith deftly flicked his three-cornered 
note, upon its satinwood panel he scratched 
just audibly. Then he beat a precipitate 
retreat. 

Again drawing near the stairs, however, 
he checked and went warily, warned by 
subtle instinct more than by actual sense 
perception that he was no longer alone in 
the corridor, that another was approaching 
from the wing of the building in which he 
himself had been lodged; and at the corner 
he pulled up, made himself as flat to the 
wall as might be, and waited. 

In another moment the second prowler, 
in his haste neglecting the precaution which 
Mr. Smith had observed in respect of the 
window, passed it, and slipped as quietly 
as any cat down into the dark well of the 
staircase; leaving the watcher, who even 
in that swift instant of its transit had 
identified unmistakably the profile of Mr 
Sidney stenciled against the milky shimmer 
of the glass, a prey to astonishment un- 
bounded 

Notwithstanding, he followed with 
such furtive speed that he stood in one 
of the two doorways between the entrance- 
hall and drawing-room before Mr. Sidney 
was half way across to the windows, 
through one of which his slight body flitted 
without the pause to unlatch it which Mr. 
Smith had looked for. 

In turn, he gained the window soon 
enough to see, by the dim shine of the 
sky, the head and shoulders of Mr. Sidney 
vanish over the edge of the terrace as he 
descended to the lawn. 

Crossing to the balustrade and stationing 
himself behind an evergreen in a marble 
urn, Mr. Smith spied round it to see what 
the dark would let him see, which, if it 
wasn't a great deal, was quite enough to 
prove thoroughly intriguing 

At some distance from the foot of the 
steps, in fact at the approximate point 
where he and Peggy had been standing 
when the lights had gone out in Silliman 
House, a tiny glow, like a weary will-o’- 
the-wisp but a methodical one, was sweep- 
ing the surface of the lawn in arcs not 
over two feet long 

Puzzling over this phenomenon, Mr 
Smith had just made up his mind that 
the glow had its source in a pocket-size 
flash-lamp cupped in a man’s palm, when 
abruptly it vanished to the sound of a 
heavy thud followed by a thick grunt of 
pain and rage, an oath, and a smothered 
cry at that distance inarticulate. 

Forthwith Mr. Smith darted down the 
steps. As he took his first stride on the 
lawn something hard crunched underfoot 
He stooped and picked it up: a tiny flash- 
lamp, wet from the grass but warm from 
recent contact with human flesh, and still 
in good working-order; manipulation of its 
switch loosed quite a decent beam of light 
In the same breath a voice cried out, tri- 
umphant: “Got you now, my man! If 
you've got the sense God gave a goose, 
you'll quit struggling!” And the flash 
picked out a group of two figures: Mr 
Sidney prone, Mr. Mortimore kneeling on 
his back and unfeelingly kneading his face 
into the sodden turf, from which muffled 
noises of remonstrance escaped 

Blinking at the light, Mortimore de- 
manded sharply: ‘“Who’s that ?” and with- 
out waiting for an answer added: “You're 
just in time. Stand by to lend a hand if 


this crook tries any more funny business.” 
“Of course I will,” Mr. Smith promised 
[Turn to 


page 26] 
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hands whiter and softer. 20 Mule 
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“Ah!” would say Yu Ch’ang, the priest 
of the joss temple. “If Ho Tin Yu were to 
trade in shrouds, Shen Mok would die!” 


HEN, quite suddenly, almost overnight 

it seemed, the friendship turned into 

emnity, into hate. A matter of busi- 
ness, a disagreement in dollars and cents, 
commented Pell Street, pointing to the fact 
that Ho Tin Yu ruthlessly stripped Shen 
Mok of all his savings, down to the last 
cent, by—for there was Jake Rosenzweig, 
the lawyer, versed in the intricacies of the 
coarse-haired barbarians’ law—strictly legal 
methods. 

“A simple matter of business,” said the 
grave company of yellow men assembled in 
the “Place of Sweet Desire and Heavenly 
Entertainment,” sighing heavily, and care 
fully avoiding looking at each other; and 
nobody could have guessed that each was 
rolling under his tongue one of the choicest 
bits of gossip that happened in Pell Street 
for many a day; that each and all knew, 
behind the carved masks of their 
that it was passion, and not money, which 
had splintered the years-old friendship 

For a young girl had arrived in America, 
luringly preceded by the description which 
Susie Liang, the San Francisco matchmaker 
who, under contract with her parents, had 
smugled her in from China, had sent out 
broadcast, and which proclaimed that Mu 
Lan was of excellent family, a polished 
emerald of beauty, a blending of poppy and 
jade, a carved crystal of coquetry, an 
exquisite fan, exciting, then cooling, then 
again exciting the seven desires of man, that 
moreover she had been carefully trained to 
avoid the seven grounds on which a mar- 
riage might be dissolved, namely, dis- 
obedience of the wife to her husband's 
parents; refusal to bear children; dissolute 
conduct; jealousy of other women; in- 
curable disease; thieving; and talkativeness. 

“She has small feet,” said Yung Long, 
the wholesale grocer, who had seen her 
during a trip to the Coast, “golden 
lilies, each worth a kang of tears. Her 
nineteen summers have only “increased her 
charms nineteen times. Ah—when = she 
washes, her hands scent the water. I 
would have married her myself, were it 
not for the fact that my honorable first 
wife has a mouth like a running tap.” 

There being a financial stringency in 
California, the matchmaker sent her to 
New York, and when she came there she 
surpassed all expectations, with her dead- 
white complexion, her large, keen, almond- 
shaped eyes, the small ears close to the 
head, and the true walk of the woman 
whose feet have been bound since early 
childhood, swaying, undulating—“skipping 
over the tops of golden lilies,” as the 
ancient poet has it. 

It was a sardonic gesture of fate that 
both Ho Tin Yu and Shen Mok should 
fall in love with her; that she herself 
should prefer the latter, but that Susie 
Liang, the matchmaker, a shrewd old 
woman, should remark sententiously that 
gain on dirt was to be preferred to loss on 
musk and that to marry the poor when 
one had a chance to marry the rich was like 
trusting a paper fan to keep off the winter 
storms 

“Moreover,” Susie Liang wound up, 
“vour parents have given you to me. Your 
parents are poor. But twice a month have 
they a shred of pork with their evening 
rice. Ho Tin Yu has agreed to send them 
a princely sum in payment for your charms. 
Hereafter they will be able to eat pork 
twice a day.” 

So Mu Lan, typically Chinese in filial 
piety and devotion, decided to marry Ho 
Tin Yu. 

“I love you,” she said to Shen Mok, 
“but there is my duty. There are my 
parents. I”’—hiding her emotions behind 
her stilted Chinese speech—“I shall here- 
after sit in a darkened house with all the 
lamps blown out by the bitter wind of my 
longing and despair.” 

“It is proper,” replied Shen Mok, bow- 
ing deeply with hands clasped across his 


faces, 


breast, “that a child should obey her 
parents. It is written in the Hsiao King 
that the child who serves her parents at 


home has no need to go far away to burn 
incense to the gods. My heart hereafter 
shall be a music of toneless strings brushing 
dissonantly across a broken lute of jade. 
Hereafter my friendship for your future 
husband shall turn into hate. My hate 
for him shall be as my love for you: a 
flock of homesick cranes flying night and 
day back to their nests in the gray marsh 
country ” 
The day 


after the wedding Mu Lan 


listened through the keyhole to the con- 
versation between her husband and Shen 
Mok. 

“T shall never forget,” said the latter. 


“T shall never forgive.” 

“Nor I!” 

“Sooner or later I shall pay you back,” 
Shen Mok continued with boundless, chal- 
lenging assurance. 


“Hayah!” laughed her husband. “The 
dream of the blind cat is all about mice— 
and it has also been said that an empty 
stomach will chew incense smoke. I am 
rich and you are—ah—not so very rich. 
And”—a pause full of elusive suggestions 
and hesitations—“speaking about paying 
back, there is the matter of a little note 
for three thousand dollars which will fall 
due tomorrow—” 

Thus came enmity, bitter, searing hatred, 
Shen Mok’s financial ruin and, as the 
years passed, a careful nursing of his lust 
for revenge until it became more than a 
pathological obsession. It became a 
pathological fact. 

After a futile attempt or two he gave 
up trying to fight the other in trade and 


barter. For the merchant sat solidly en- 
trenched behind his swollen money bags, 
clear above the shifting swing of the 


market. He had become the Boss of Pell 
Street to whom even the Boss of Greater 
New York spoke civilly. So Shen Mok 
tried to fight him socially, in the Tong, 
in the nightly gatherings in the “Place of 
Sweet Desire and Heavenly Entertainment,” 
tried to make him lose face by coining new 
metaphors or twisting old metaphors into 
soft but deadly insult. But there, too, he 
failed. Ho Tin Yu would stare at him 
with heavy-lidded eyes that were con- 
tracted into narrow slits, studying him as 
he would study a new, exotic, and rather 
repulsive insect—not yet sure if he should 
crush it under foot or simply ignore its 
existence. Then would come the answer, 
sharp, caustic, turning the other’s verbal 
weapon into a boomerang, and the mer- 
chants, partly because Ho Tin Yu was the 
richest man in Pell Street, partly out of 
honestly Mongol appreciation, would laugh 
at Shen Mok who, his soul rising and 
bristling with fury, would burst into mazed, 
frothy, incoherent speech, while Ho Tin 
Yu would smile upon him as he might 
upon a babbling child 

Wherever he turned, he found his road 
blocked, and finally he realized that, after 
all, it was just one thing which foiled him 
Ho Tin Yu’s brain, shrewd, cool, a marvel 
in patience and ruthlessness and pertinacity, 
a merciless instrument that ruled Chinatown 
from the Bowery to Mulberry Street 
And so, in his baffled rage and bitterness, 
he suffered all extremes and knew no 
mean 

Yet he had always said to himself that 
sooner or later his chance would come; 
that sooner or later, ready-molded to his 
hand, there would be a weapon for revenge 
which would permit him to cause the other 
such a loss of face as would disgrace him 
and his ancestors for a dozen generations 
back. And he had dreamed of this revenge 
through the years. He had digested it in 
the gray smoke of his opium pipe. He 
has relished it with an almost sensuous 
pleasure; and now—as he paced up and 
down the room—he said to himself that 
fate had cheated him. Ho Tin Yu was 
dead. How could he revenge himself on 
a dead man? Not only that! Even from 
beyond death Ho Tin Yu had struck him, 
wounded him, was forcing his old enemy 
to embalm his body, so that with the help 
of Shen Mok’s hands the spirit of Ho Tin 
Yu might wing back to his ancestors in 
proper rite and pomp! 

And Mu Lan—she was still beautiful, 
with the promise in her eyes of untold 
passion, untold hopes and sweetness; he 
still loved her—and she was lost to him 
forever through the oath which her dying 
husband had forced from her. 

Ho Tin Yu’s mazed, pertinacious brain 
—it had foiled him even from beyond the 
grave! 


ECHANICALLY he took the in- 

struments in their neat, red-leather 

cases, the tiny knives, the saw, the 
many needles and curiously shaped blades. 
He packed them into a bag, with a number 
of bottles and vials and porcelain pots that 
contained drugs and herbs, in paste and 
powder and liquid. 

He crossed the room, left the house. 

Outside, turning the August heat into 
foul steam, rain had begun to fall, sputter- 
ing in the eaves-troughs, dropping through 
the huddled, greasy streets, mumbling 
angrily in the brown, clogged gutters. Pell 
Street stared at the heavens with a mawk 
ish, prurient face—a mixture of filth and 
ashes, of garlic and opium and offal. 

A turmoil in his heart that left him 
breathless, he walked to the corner of 
Mott Street. There, half-way up the 
block, connected by a narrow alley that 
cut brutally into the labyrinth of buildings, 
was the house of Ho Tin Yu. He walked 
up the alley that was like a long tunnel of 
blackness ending unexpectedly in a very 
dim spot of delicate green. The green spot 
grew larger and brighter, till he came to 
the door of Ho Tin Yu's house, wide open 
so as not to bar the way of the “little devils 
who follow the soul” and who are servants 


[Turn to page 25] 
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and guides to the dead man’s spirit; and, 
as he stood on the outer threshold, he saw 
that the light came from the ceremonial 
candles tended by Wong Ti, the hatchet- 
man, while Yu Ch’ang, the priest, prepared 
with skilled hands, from strips of crimson 
paper and split bamboo reeds, the little 
bridge which is put in the coffin to aid 
the dead across the river which leads to 
the beyond, and the tiny ladder enabling 
him to climb steep places should he meet 
such impediments on his soul’s journey. 

He watched the assembly of grave mer- 
chants who crowded the room, come here 
to do honor to the dead Ho Tin Yu as 
they had given honor and obedience and 
respect to the living Ho Tin Yu, to his 
shrewd, pertinacious, ruthless brain—that 
merciless brain, thought Shen Mok, which 
had foiled him in life, had foiled him after 
life had left the body. The thought linked 
him, bitterly, fiercely, to Mu Lan. He 
looked at her from beneath lowered lids 
She sat in a corner, in white mourning 
robes, dry-eyed, her head on her breast, by 
the side of Chun-Jien Pao, her future 
husband, who was whispering in her ear. 

“If he who attains honor and wealth 
in a foreign land does not return to his 
native place after death, he is like a finely 
dressed person walking in the dark! His 
soul will never reach the Excellent Buddha’s 
ten thousand pale-blue lotus fields!” pro- 
nounced the priest with pontifical unction 
“His body must be embalmed according to 
the proper rites—must bow before the 
spirits of his honorable ancestors!” 

He pointed to the next room where 
Ho Tin Yu’s body lay stretched on a bed 
covered with white and purple. He walked 
as far as the threshold, holding high in this 
right hand a lacquered ancestral tablet, and 
called upon Ho Tin Yu’s spirit to occupy it, 
while the merchants commenced a long- 
drawn wailing. 

The priest turned and approached a 
teakwood table in the centre of the room 
On it was a variety of small objects, cut 
out. of colored rice paper to resemble a 
Pekin cart, ponies, dromedaries, coolies, 
servants, women, and a driver. He picked 
them up one by one; burned them one 
by one in the flames of the candles 

“May they help Ho Tin Yu through the 
spirit world!” he chanted sonorously, while 
the merchants mumbled fervent prayers 
and while an old woman in an alcove busied 
herself with the twelve white garments and 
the crimson paper fan for the dressing of 
the dead. 

“Shen Mok is here,” said Nag Hong Fah 

Faces looked up, turned; they stared at 
him curiously, thought Shen Mok, with 
something expectant and mean _ beneath 
their veneer of grief and mourning. They, 
too, he considered, remembered the old 
tale, the old enmity, enjoying the cynical 
idea that here he was—he, Shen Mok—to 
prepare the body of his foe for his soul’s 
journey 

He bowed, controlling himself with an 
effort. 

“Good evening,” he said 

“You have come to give honor to Ho 
Tin Yu?” asked the priest, gathering eyes 
like a hostess about to rise from the table, 
and with a faint suspicion of mockery in 
his bland accents. 

“No,” came the stoical reply. “I have 
come here to do my duty. There is my 
oath to my guild—to my Tong.” And he 
added, businesslike: “Where is the body?” 

“Would you care for a drop of wine, O 
wise and older brother?” suggested Nag 
Hong Fah, winking a sardonic eye at the 
company in general. “Perhaps a slice of 
cake—in honor of the dead?” 

“Where is the body ?” reiterated Shen Mok 

“This way!” 

They ushered him into the adjoining 
room. He closed the door. 


E was now alone with the corpse of 

the man who, once his friend, had 

become his bitterest enemy, and he 
looked speculatively at the still figure on 
the bed; hate again searing his heart with 
the strength of a flame, with the strength 
and sweep of a wind in a far place. 

He thought of Mu Lan. He remem- 
bered how, when he had seen her for the 
first time, it had seemed like a great, 
whirling dream in which his heart sang, 
in which his body had been rigid as with 
a sensation of utter triumph and exultation. 

Mu Lan! He had loved her; loved 
her still. And she had loved him—perhaps 
loved him still? And for fifteen years she 
had shared the couch of Ho Tin Yu; the 
memory of these fifteen years, every day, 
every hour, every minute, was traced as 
with a hot iron upon the depths of his soul. 

Ho Tin Yu—who lay there, dead! 

He stared and stared. 

Even in death the man’s features held 
a certain greatness, a certain cruel, massive, 
satanic beauty, a capacity for surrendering 
completely tc the gods of enormous, pagan 
resolution. Even in death there was still 
in that bullet-shaped head the coiling brain 


which had ruled Chinatown, which had 
made of the other a failure and a mock 
and a stench in the nostrils of Pell Street, 
which had robbed him of the one dream 
that once, for a moment, had flashed in 
Mu Lan’s eyes, had flashed across the drab 
of his life with the pageantry and the 
brilliancy of far skies—never attained, never 
more to be attained. 

He hated Ho Tin Yu. But most did 
he hate the dead man’s brain, mazed, 
powerful, pertinacious. Death—he con 
sidered mournfully—had cheated him of 
his revenge, and even in that moment of 
supreme failure he was curiously con 
scious of a strengthening of his will; 
conscious, furthermore, of a chain of 
amazing, spiritual intimacy which con- 
nected his skilful hands with Ho Tin Yu's 
brain—dead, useless—that had ceased to 
pulse and function. But—came the next 
thought—was it dead, this brain, was it 
useless? Why—he considered—Ho Tin Yu 
would need it, when his spirit, beyond the 
dragon gate, was bowing before the spirits 
of his ancestors. For the soul, too, needed 
a brain to achieve perfect salvation 


O he thought as he took the instruments 
and vials and bottles from the case and 
bent to his ghastly task with the skill 

and the strength of his delicate, sensitive 
fingers, cutting, binding, stabbing, lancing, 
using the tiny knives with minute precision, 
mixing the herbs and drug pastes according 
to the ancient craft, to embalm the body 
for the long journey to China. He worked 
for hours, ceaselessly, while outside the rain 
sputtered in the brown gutters; while, 
curiously, illogically, he became more and 
more conscious of a strengthening of his 
will to conquer yet, to taste yet his fill 
of revenge; and while from the next room 
drifted in the wailing of the merchants 
and, occasionally, a sing-song voice telling 
the praises of the dead man. 

“Hayah! He took wisdom from his 
hair and put it in his mustache! Keen 
he was and eloquent!” 

“He lived according to the rule: Hide 
your secret if you want to reach your aim!” 

“His philosophy was a charming and 
exquisite bridge which led to success!” 

“He never withdrew his wisdom into 
his stomach !” 

“A great man—with the brain of a 
great man!”—this from Nag Hong Fah 
“The brain which ruled us all—which beat 
him, crushed him—in there—next door!” 

“The brain which beat me, crushed me!” 
echoed Shen Mok as his fingers, the body 
duly prepared, turned now to the final 
task, the head, the incision in the ear drum, 
the cutting and chiseling behind the ear, 
the drawing out of the brain which then, 
carefully, scientifically embalmed with the 
help of drugs whose use was ancient in 
China when Europe was young and 
America not even a dream, would be put 
back into the cavity of the head so that 
the soul might enjoy in the hereafter what- 
ever qualities had been the body’s in this 
world 

Then, very suddenly, a thought came 
to Shen Mok. 

“The wisdom of certain great ones is 
eternal, like the Buddha!” he heard the 
priest in the next room. 

“Eternal—like the Buddha!” echoed 
Shen Mok, smiling, while his hands, gently, 
rapidly, minutely, worked here and there 

“Never once, during all his life, did Ho 
Tin Yu lose face,” came Nag Hong Fah’s 
voice. “Nor will his spirit lose face. On 
the contrary, his spirit will accumulate a 
great deal of face. For has he not, from 
beyond death, forced his worst enemy 
to—?” 

The words were swallowed in gurgling 
laughter, and Shen Mok, too, laughed. His 
work was ended. He rose. He washed 
his hands with scrupulous care. He bowed 
to the statue of the Buddha of the 
Paradise of the West and gave thanks. He 
opened the door and returned to the front 
room. 

“T have finished,” he said; and when 
Chun-Jien Pao, the dead man’s cousin and 
Mu Lan’s future husband, offered him 
money, he shook his head. “No, no!” 

“A labor of love?” suggested Nag Hong 
Fah, smiling thinly, and winking at the 
crowd 

“Almost!” replied Shen Mok, and he 
left the house. 

He returned through the alley, into Pell 
Street. It was quite dark. There was 
nobody about. Then, arrived at the corner 
of the Bowery, he drew from his pocket a 
moist paper package. He opened it. He 
dropped its gray-and-red contents into the 
gutters that were running high with rain 
and liquid filth. 

And he watched the brain that had 
ruled Pell Street, the brain that had robbed 
him of his heart’s desire, that had foiled 
and beaten and crushed him, swirl away 
in a small whirlpool of brown dirt—then 
gurgle out of sight, very innocuous and very 
harmless. 
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How Famous Movie Stars 


Keep Their Hair Beautiful 


The Secret of Having Soft, Silky, Bright, 
Fresh-looking Hair 


TUDY the pictures of these beautiful 
women and you will see just how much 
their hair has to do with their appearance. 
Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair, if 
you care for it properly. Beautiful hair 
depends falmost entirely upon the care 
you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most impor- 
tant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and .the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to |the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, jand is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture stars 
and discriminating women everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
cannot possibly injure, and it does not dry 
the scalp or make the hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, put two or three teaspoonfuls of 

Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water. Then wet the hair and scalp 
with clear warm water. Pour the Mulsified 
evenly over the hair and rub it thoroughly 
all over the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 

Two waters are usuallysufficient for wash- 
ing the hair, but sometimes the third 
is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair is 
perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky in 
the water, the strands will fall apart easily, 
each separate hair floating alone in the 
water, and the entire mass, even while 





wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroug!ily 


HIS is very important. After the final 

washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good warm 
water and followed with a rinsing in cold 
water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a 
rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage—and it will be noticed 
and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at anydrug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


What A Child’s Hair Needs 


HILDREN should be taught, early in 
life, that proper care of the hair is 
essential. 

The hair and scalp should be kept per- 
fectly clean to insure a healthy, vigorous 
scalp and a fine, thick, heavy head of hair. 

Get your children into the habit of sham- 
pooing their hair regularly once a week. 

You will be surprised how this regular 
weekly shampooing with Mulsified will 
improve the appearance of the hair and 
you will be teaching your child a habit 
that will be appreciated in after-life, for a 
luxurious head of hair is something every 
man and woman feels mighty proud of. 
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HH and everywhere, morning, 
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ten meet these three dainty 
sugar wafers which en- 
hance the pleasure of every 
food occasion. 

Their delicate strips and 
centers of creamy goodness 
win hearts and palates 
instantly, whether served 
with a refreshing beverage, 
a welcome ice, luscious 
fruit, or just by themselves. 
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\ Write to Advertising Department, 403 
West 15th Street, New York City, for 
booklet ‘‘ Biscuit in Choice Recipes 


NABISCO 
Sugar Waters 
Crisp, tender crusts enclosing vari-flavored 
, creamy fillings. 
ANOLA 
Sugar Wafers 


Creamy chocolate between chocolate- 
flavored squares. 


HARLEQUIN 
Sugar Wafers 
Three delicious layers, 

each differently fla- 
vored, between 
fragile golden strips. 
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yrtinue 


heartily. “But if you ask me, old soul, you 
aren't going to need an awful lot of help, 


you seem to have the situation pretty well 
in hand.” 
Recognizing the voice, “O hell!” Morti 


more exclaimed in frank disgust. 
is it?” 

“I can’t help that,” Mr. Smith protested 
“But if I can help you any way, dear sir, 
command me.” 

“Well!” Mortimore growled. 
you'll have to do.” 

He shifted to one side of his victim, and 
with considerable skill wrenched the wrists 
of the latter together behind his _ back, 
clamped them fast with one hand, twisted 
the other into Sidney’s coilar, and yanked 
him rudely to his feet. 

“Now frisk the 
gruffly. “See if 
necklace on him 

“Yes, sir,’ Mr. Smith replied in a meek 
voice. “Anything you say 

Shifting the flash lamp from one hand 
to the other as occasion required, he made 
quick work of the job. “No gun,” he re 
ported, straightening up—‘“nary necklace.” 

Mortimore said something which was 
drowned out by a startled hail from one 
of the second story windows of Silliman 
House: “Who’s that down there? What 
are you doing? Help! Police!” 

“Tt’s all right, Mrs. MacShane!” Morti 
more found it necessary to shout at the 
top of his lungs to make himself heard be 
tween shrieks of the MacShane siren. “It’ 


“It’s you, 


“T suppose 


ordered 
that 


fool,” he 
he’s got a gun or 


all ri-i-ight! It’s me—I mean—it is I 
Bob Mortimore—and I’ve caught your 
thief!” 


“If that’s so, bring him up this minute! 
I'll slip on something and come right 
down.” 

“Right-o!” the social secretary sang 
out cheerily. “Keep your mouth shut!” he 
barked ferociously to his prisoner. 

With this he began to march a now well 
cowed captive toward the steps. 

“Much less messy to let him talk his 
fool head off, I should think,” Mr. Smith 
commented curiously, ranging alongside 
with his light _ 

“Q shut up!” Mortimore _ retorted 
wittily; hustling Sidney up the steps. 

“Ain’t even the innocent permitted to 
talk either? You know what I think, Mr 
Mortimore ?” 

“No, and I don’t care.” 

“T honestly believe you don’t like me.” 

“That’s the first intelligent observation 
you've made tonight,” Mortimore snorted, 
propelling the unfortunate Sidney across the 
terrace at a quick-step. 

“Well!” Smith made plaintive moan 
“T just can’t understand it. It isn’t as if 
I didn’t admire you, Mr. Mortimore; be- 
cause I do, I admire you no end.” 

“T'll give you something to admire me 
for when I get through with this bird!” 
Mortimore promised grimly. 

They had arrived in the drawing- 
room, which was still without lights, but 
there was dim candle-glow steadily grow- 
ing brighter in the entrance-hall, and 
against one of the doorways, vaguely re- 
vealed, the shape of a woman holding a 
pose of alarm. 

“Mrs. MacShane?” Mortimore queried 
with a suggestion of uncertainty. 

The reply was stammered: “No, it— 
it’s I—it’s Peggy Hewlett.” 

“Oh!” Mortimore grunted ungraciously. 
“Where’s your candle?” 

“I—why, I couldn't find it. You see, 
I heard voices, and thought I'd better come 
down and find out—” 


“Well, make a light, can’t you? Can't 
somebody make a light ?” 
Feeling not altogether slighted, since he 


took “somebody” to mean himself, Mr. 
Smith moved quietly to the console-table, 
struck matches and applied them to the 
half-burned candles in the prism candela- 
brum 

Breathless and blowzy in a_robe-de- 
chambre Du Barry would have envied, a 
lighted candle flaring gustily in either hand, 
Silly MacShane galloped into the room, 
followed by Fernald and the Claridges, all 
en déshabille and all bearing lights which, 
combined with the illumination which Mr 
Smith was diligently effecting, furnished a 
striking moment for the entrance, exceed- 
ingly well-timed, of Miss Gloria Glory in 
a suit of pink silk pajamas elaborately 
ruffled and pleated under a negligée whose 
negligence was nothing short of cynical. 

“And so that,” hissed Mrs. MacShane 
“so that’s the viper!” 

“Caught him trying to make his get- 
away,” Mortimore affirmed. “Had a no- 
tion the guilty party would try to make 
a break for it before morning, so laid in 
wait and—Void!” 

“Well: but where’s my necklace?” 

“Don't know yet,” Mortimore replied 
“But I'll make a shrewd guess we'll find 
it ” He held a dramatic wait, smil- 
ing proudly “We'll find it out- 
side, somewhere on the lawn!” 

“On the lawn!” shrilled Silly MacShane. 


d from page 22] 


“What do you think this sap was doing 


when I nabbed him? On his hands and 
knees, going over the lawn with a flash- 
lamp! That bears out my guess, my 
friends: when we didn’t find the necklace 
in the room here, I made up my mind 


the thief must have had a moment of panic 
after snatching it and thrown it out of 
the window, trusting to make a chance to 
sneak out later and find it. Which was 
precisely what this fine fellow was trying 
to do when I caught him.” 

He gave his captive another shake, by 
way of emphasis. And incontinently some- 
thing most surprising happened. For Mr 
Sidney abruptly wriggled free of the grasp 
of his captor, whirled about, and in the 
same heart beat whipped a pistol out of 
his hip-pocket and thrust it with great 
violence into the Mortimore midriff. 

“Stick ’em up, you big crook!” he 
snarled vindictively—‘and be quick about 
it. I'd liever put a pill into you than not, 
after all I’ve stood for from you. Stick 
‘em higher: I'll take no chances with you. 
Now keep ’em there.” 

Mortimore’s hands were well above his 
head. Keeping the pistol pressed against 
his body, and without removing his gaze 
from the social secretary, Mr. Sidney thrust 
his unemployed hand into a breast-pocket, 
extracted a slender wallet and handed it 
to Silly MacShane. 

“Take a look at the 
Mrs. MacShane—take a good look. 
the next time somebody tries to tell you 
he’s a Fidelity special agent, don’t you 
believe him unless he can show you papers 
like mine.” 


papers in there, 
And 


Vil 
ILLY MacSHANE lost a long minute 
out of her life, standing in a petrified 
stare, witlessly mute with her mouth 
ajar; then, as Sidney continued impatiently 
to shake the wallet under her nose and 
insist that she acquaint herself with its 
contents, she lifted a plump hand and took 
it mechanically, like a woman in hypnosis 

reacting to suggestion. 

Murmuring, her guests crowded round 
her shoulders, eager for a glimpse of the 
detective’s credentials. Only Peggy Hewlett 
and Van Suydam Smith seemed but little 
stirred by curiosity. And, of course, Sidney 
and his prisoner. 

From the instant of their entrance Peg 
had scarcely stirred from the spot in which 
they had surprised her. Her eyes were 
wide and unusually dark, her lips delicately 
apart; her color was slightly faded, taken 
as a whole her look was one of semi- 
frightened wonder. 

As for Mr. Smith he seemed to be in- 
terested only in Mr. Mortimore, and when 
that one rolled at him an anguished and 
reproachful eye he smiled broadly. 

“Let this be a lesson to you, m’lad,” he 
mouthed, didactic. “It’s all very well to 
kid others into thinking they’re greater 
fools than you are, but it never does to 
kid yourself into believing it’s so.” 

Mortimore said something sotto voce, 
it may have been out of consideration for 
the presence of ladies. And Sidney, with- 
out ceasing to pay strict attention to busi- 
ness, contrived to convey to Mr. Smith a 
grateful grin of a grass-stained face. 

“That was a good turn you did me,” 
he said, “not finding my gat when you 
frisked me. I'll tell the world your nose 
knows a crook.” 


“You flatter the organ beyond its 
desserts,” Mr. Smith replied. “It’s one real 
talent resides in some small ability at 


smelling out an honest man.” 

Unceremoniously Mrs. MacShane broke 
in upon this interchange of civilities. “These 
papers look all right to me,” she informed 
Sidney. “But what I want to know is, 
why nobody ever told me you was a 
detective.” 

“If you had known, madam, you would 
never have thought of asking me down 
here as your guest; and even if you had, 
the chances are you would innocently have 
tipped off our bright young friend here.” 

“Bob Mortimore? That’s something 


else I want to know. What right 've you 
got to insinuate—?” 
“T'll leave it to you, Mrs. MacShane. 


If this gentleman isn’t a crook, if he had 
nothing to do with the disappearance of 
your necklace, what was his object in claim- 
ing to be what he isn’t, a Fidelity agent?” 
Sidney nodded to Smith. “Do me a 
favor: give him the once over, like a good 
fellow, while I keep him covered.” 
“Gladly,” said Smith; and performed as 


requested, relieving Mortimore of a_ .38 
automatic pistol in an excellent state of 
repair, a superb emerald brooch, and a 


small but choice selection of rings. 

Upon the pieces of jewelry the Mac- 
Shane pounced with screams of joy and 
rage. “My rings! my brooch! my gawd! 
I only missed ‘em yesterday and thought 
I'd mislaid ‘em. You snake in the grass! 
Tell me now! where’s my necklace?” 

[Turn to page 27] 
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[Continued from page 26] 


“T don’t know,” Mortimore muttered 
uneasily, losing face and backing away till 
Sidney ordered a halt with a significant 
flourish of his pistol 

“You let me at him!” the 
stormed, wrestling with Sidney’s arm 
have my necklace out of him or I'll 
his eyes!” 

“T tell you I haven't got it,” Mortimore 
stammered. “I don’t know where it is, 
unless it’s somewhere out on the lawn.” 

“On the lawn!” gasped Silly MacShane 


woman 
“TH 


have 


“My necklace! How'd it get there?” 
“I threw it there.” 
“What for?” 


“I had to do something with the silly 
thing, didn’t 1?” 

“You threw it away ? 
three-hundred thousand!” 

“Don’t suppose I had any intention of 
leaving it there, do you?” 

“But why the devil did you accuse me 
of being such an ass?” Sidney complained 
“I don’t so much mind your trying to save 
yourself at my expense, that’s all in the 
game—it’s asking people to believe I’m so 
weak-minded, gets my goat.” 

“Well!” Mortimore shrugged, “the 
goose was cooked, any fool could see that 


a necklace ’t cost 


I figured if I gave up the clue and the 
necklace was found, I might still make a 
getaway.” 

“Fat chance,” Sidney grunted in con 
tempt. “Fidelity’s had an eye on you ever 
since you pulled that funny deal up at 
Newport last summer. When we heard 


you'd made a berth for yourself with Mrs 
MacShane, we naturally laid for you.” 

“You haven't forgotten, I trust,” Smith 
put in helpfully, “that Mr. Mortimore was 
at Palm Beach last February, giving Mrs 
Stuyvesant Ashe instruction in dancing at 
the time her jewels were stolen.” 


“No,” Sidney admitted; “guess that’s 
a bet we overlooked. Much obliged, all 
the same. Every little helps to send this 


bird up the river where he belongs.” 

“Mrs. Stuyvesant Ashe?” a quiet voice 
queried at Smith’s shoulder. He looked 
round to meet the intent eyes of Peggy 
Hewlett. “Isn’t she a sister of Van Suydam 
Smith’s ?” 


“Why, now you remind me,” he ad- 
mitted, “I shouldn’t be surprised % 
“But my necklace! my diamonds!” The 


voice of Silly MacShane hurdled an octave 
in a breath. “All this time out there on the 
grass! Everybody help me find ’em!” 

She made straightway for a window 
but faltered upon being reminded by Mr 
Smith that she could hardly hope to locate 
the lost treasure without a light. 

“Better take a candle,” he advised 
“There isn’t too much wind. For that 
matter, we'll all of us bring candles.” 

And with a vigorous gesture he caught 
up the prism candelabrum, in his en- 
thusiasm apparently overlooking its proxi- 
mity to a decanter of heavy old cut-glass 

The standard of the candelabrum 
clashed sharply with the neck of the de 
canter. The decanter toppled for an instant, 
as if uncertain what to do about it, then 
flopped over on its side, rolled briskly to 
the edge of the table and crashed to the 
floor like a bomb, its deeply incised bulk 
flying into a myriad flashing fragments. 

In remorseful consternation Mr. Smith 
contemplated the ruin his unhandiness had 
wrought 

“Oh, Mrs. MacShane!” he 
“what have I done?” 


lamented 


“Ah, what’s that old piece of glass 
matter?” the lady retorted with excusable 
asperity. “All I care about’s my necklace.” 

“But wait!” Smith begged in a tone 
of awe. “Half a minute. What do I see?” 


Holding the candelabrum high, he bent 
over and delicately with thumb and fore- 
finger plucked from among the glittering 
shards a string of stones coruscant with 
mocking fire 

In an astounded pause a single voice 
was heard, Mortimore’s stoutly asseverating 
that he was damned 


Vill 
HE Claridges had motored out from 
New York, and having two vacant 


places in their car offered them to 

Miss Hewlett and Mr. Smith for the return 
trip from Silliman House 

Thus chance ruled that the two should 
have no time alone together until the 
Claridges, at her request, set Peggy down 
in front of the Plaza Hotel, and Mr. Smith 
impulsively elected to be left there as well 

And there, upon the sidewalk, in the 
heat of that early Summer midmorning, 
the two stood momentarily tongue-tied, or 
wearing every evidence of that affliction 

“It was nice of you to get out with 
me,” Peggy ventured at length. “I knew 
you would, of course.” 

“Did you?” Mr. Smith observed 

“You knew it would make me unhappy 
to say good-by without a chance to have 
a little talk.” 

“My dear Peggy!” Mr. Smith remon- 
strated—“you do me injustice if you credit 


me with an intuition anything like as highly 
organized as your own.” : 

“Don’t be a fraud,” girl retorted 
“You know you knew Be a dear, 
Van: come in and sit with me in the lounge 


the 


for a few minutes. One can’t very well 
talk confidentially out here ys 
“No,” Mr. Smith agreed. “One can’t 


very well, can one?” 
“Or two either,” the girl amended. “Or, 
for the matter of that, the three of us.” 


“Three ?” 

“Counting in your secondary person- 
ality.” 

“Oh, yes!” Mr. Smith said brightly 
“We'd forgotten all about that creature, 
hadn’t we?” 

There were but few people idling in 


the hotel lounge at that hour, which made 
it an easy matter to find a corner well out 
of range of other ears; and once they were 
settled the girl drove directly at her point 

“T wanted to tell you, Van, how much 
I appreciate what an awful lot I owe to 
you.” 

“Owe to me?” Mr. Smith opened his 
eyes, first in wonder, then in indignation 
“See here! you’re not trying to rake up that 
stupid notion about splitting Mrs. Mac 
Shane’s check? Because I won't have it. 
I give you my word I won't hear of it.” 

“You know very well I’m not thinking 
of that,” Peggy told him. ‘“What’s more, 
you know what I’m trying to say has noth 
ing whatever to do with anything but 
just this.” 

She was offering a triangular fold of 
note-paper, at which the young man stared 
distrustfully and which he accepted with 
patent reluctance when she insisted on 
pressing it into his hand 

“What's this?” 


“Oh! read it, then!” 

Unfolding the paper, Mr. Smith read 
aloud: “‘If the necklace is found in the 
drawing-room tomorrow morning, in the 


cut-glass decanter on the console-table, no 
questions will be asked as to how it got 


there.’ How extremely odd!” he 
declared with a wondering smile. “Some 
body slipped a note precisely like this 


under my door, too.” 

“Yes, somebody did!” 

“But see here 
lieve me .. .” 

And Mr. Smith produced from his wallet 
an identical duplicate of the note. 

“Clever trick,” he mused while Peggy 
was examining it. “Daresay every member 
of the party got one; and whoever did have 
the necklace naturally assumed the jig was 
up, the only thing to do was to put the 
plunder in the decanter as requested.” 

“Van!” Peggy interrupted with a quaver 
in her voice: “far be it from me to throw 
stones; but as a true friend it’s my duty 
to tell you, you’re one of the dearest but 
most transparent liars that ever breathed.” 

“But—my dear Peg!—you don’t mean 
to say you think 7 knew anything about 
that necklace ?” 

“T think you had a darn’ good idea who 
had it all along; and I know you wrote 
that note.” 

“Ridiculous!” Mr. Smith asserted, mak 
ing a face of scorn at the note in question. 
“It’s nothing like my handwriting.” 

Mr. Smith took a card from his wallet 
and with his fountain-pen scribbled on it 
a message of several words in exquisitely 
minute but legible characters, and with such 
speed and freedom of penmanship as 
wholly discountenanced the suspicion that 
he wasn’t writing his normal hand. 

“There,” he said, handing over the 
exhibit: “you can see for yourself Mg 

The most critical comparison left 
Peggy’s contention without a leg to stand 
on; while the purport of the message itself 
left her breathless. 

Charles Allingham, Esq—it ran—Dear 
Charley:—Miss Peggy Hewlett is an ac- 
complished dancer and a great friend of 
mine besides. I'll be no end grateful if 
you'll make a place for her in the piece 
you're putting into rehearsal next week. 

“Charley and I are old pals,” Mr. Smith 
explained. “If you'll call on him, I’m sure 
he’ll do everything he can for you.” 

“Van,” said Peggy, with a mist in her 
pretty eyes: “you’re a perfect prince!” 

“Don’t say that!” Mr. Smith protested 
“My dear Peg: don’t you realize that since 
the war princes are no longer vogue?” 

“I don’t care. You've been a prince 
to me. And I want you to know I never 
meant to keep that wretched necklace. Of 
course I was tempted at first—when it came 
flying through the air and actually struck 
me—out there on the lawn—and I realized 
what had happened and if I kept quiet I 
could get away with it, maybe—and I so 
desperately needed the money—!” 

“Forgive me, Peg,” Mr. Smith cut in, 
hastily inspecting the back of his wrist. “I 
know you'll excuse me if I run along now 
shockingly late for an appointment as it is.” 

“But Van! you've simply got to let me 
explain 


if you don’t be 


{Turn to page 34] 
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June Joys 
Serve them all day long 


Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat, in the food way, 
are summer’s supreme delights. 


Millions of children get them now, morning, 
. . s . . s 
noon and night—in a dozen enticing forms. 


The first dish in mornings, the last dish at night. 


Do you realize how these, whole-grain dainties 
have changed summer’s food regime? 


Flimsy, flavory bubbles 
They make whole grains enticing—the foods 
that children need. Each grain is an airy globule. 


The texture is like snowflakes, the flavor is like 
nuts. So children count them food confections, 
and they never get enough. 


Every food cell blasted 


Made by Prof. Anderson’s process. Over 125 
million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. 


Every food cell is blasted, so digestion is made 
easy and complete. Every granule feeds. 


And 


Thus one gets the whole-grain nutriment. 
that in wheat means 16 needed elements. 
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The Bubble Grains 
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Coming 


[Continued from page 16] 


Yet when he returned, the house seemed 
stuffy, his mother worn and frail. Patricia’s 
appearance was overdone and Marian on 
the road to being a bookworm. He re- 
garded his father as a failure, deserving of 
little consideration. It was a relief to re- 
turn to college, nor did he come home until 
the following June. Then he set to work 
at the store, helping Marian get off to a 
woman’s college that fall 

Pat refused to consider college. Martha’s 
present worry was that she would be an 
actress. Her father said she was too pretty 
not to be married. Jones reserved decision. 

“When you want things,” he ordered, 
“tell me. I'll always get them if I can; 
and if I can’t, be patient. But don’t 
plague mother. Think of all she has done. 
Here is Marian gone—only father and you 
left. Poor dad, he'll never get a second 
wind. It will do you good to be denied.” 

This meant nothing to Pat when she 
wanted a gay plaid dress; and her mother 
said, “Pat sleeps late, she’s afraid her sleep 
will be frosted if she gets up any earlier.” 

“We can’t do just as she says,” Pat in- 
sisted, “we are up and coming, but her 
day is done. If this sounds cruel, I’m sorry; 
but it is the truth—we were brought up to 
tell the truth, kindly remember.” 

Up and Coming! Jones reéchoed the 
phrase. How exactly had his sister voiced 
the situation in her careless fashion. He 
recalled stories of his thrifty German grand- 
mother, his cockney grandfather, the mar- 
riage in the lion’s cage! His sisters and he 
were the third generation—who could say 
to what heights they would attain? If they 
failed to reach such heights, their children 
would—the rise was _ inevitable. His 
mother, static and orthodox, was the real 
“veast” of the situation. Martha-in-the- 
middle bridging the old and new. In 
reality, Martha was suffering the birth 
pangs of the Bynight aristocracy ! 

Bynight had become a silent, pale-faced 


man these last years, regarding Martha 
with a fearful admiration. The former 
swashbuckling Bynight had completely 


With moody eyes he watched 


‘ 


vanished 
his family climb. 


III 


ARIAN was not home for this Easter 
vacation, but Jones arrived ahead 


of the expected time. He was to 
work at the store during his stay, and he 
had been keen to be in time for a loan 
exhibit of statuary. 

“Your father isn’t well,” was_ his 
mother’s greeting; “he sleeps most of the 
time. I’m glad you’ve come. Patricia is 
such a will o’ the wisp. You look splendid 

my, it’s good to see you.” 

Bustling around while she helped him 
unpack, Martha unburdened her mind of 
the household details. The roof leaked; 
she had mended it herself with tar paper. 
Patricia had bought a shell-pink chiffon 
dress, one of those things capable of pre- 
serving every illusion woman ever forced 
man to believe in. She had worn it to 
interview the manager of the local stock 
company in hopes of getting taken on— 
wasn’t that distressing? It seems the 
manager offered to the most popular girl a 
week as leading woman, during which the 
less fortunate flappers would give box 
parties and have teas behind the stage! 
Patricia had won the position; Martha was 
proud in spite of herself. But Owen Davis, 
her latest beau, a spoiled prig of twenty- 
one with entirely too much pin-money, 
persuaded her not to accept. Said he could 
not bear to see her behind the vulgar foot- 
lights, and Patricia had succumbed to his 
wishes! As long as she had got the posi- 
tion, Martha really wanted her to accept— 
it would have paid\ for the foolish dress 
and perhaps disillusioned her as to a stage 
career. 

Jones sat on the edge of his bed and 
made his mother occupy the one easy chair. 
In turn, he told the intimate details of his 
life which a letter cannot convey. For 
hours these two, blissfully unconscious of 
the world without, mutually praised and 
cheered. 

“I feel young again,” Martha said as 
the clock warned her to stop, “I guess your 
dad is awake, maybe he’s hungry. I've 
got broth on for him.” 

“You're the best mother in the world.” 
Jones kissed her. “Wait until I repay you.” 

“You have now.” She stroked his hair 
fondly. “You give me the big reason to 
live and keep on struggling.” 

“As you give me,” he reminded. 

“Your father, the girls, the tenants, the 
work—it all seems so inconsequential when 
I think of your future. It is worth every- 
thing to have such a son. How you've 
come on,” she frowned, as if remembering 
something unpleasant. 

He went on: “I think we are out of 
the woods, don’t you? It’s been tough 
sledding but you never faltered. I'll be 
finished in June, and then watch me. Two 
years at the store and then to Paris to 
study. I'll take you with me for my 


mentor and inspiration. Pat will be mar- 
ried and Marian teaching; we'll leave father 
to look after the pantry shelves. But first, 
we must move into better but smaller 
quarters. Some day I’m going to build a 
wood lodge just outside of town and you'll 
preside over it; your hair will be silvery 
then and you'll wear soft lavender 
gowns—” 

Her eyes were black with unexplainable 
emotion. “Sometimes I’m so tired from 
work that it frightens me,” she finally 
said. “It makes me dull of brain—I’m not 
up to you children and I feel awkward with 
your friends. I’m out of step—but as long 
as you are in it, I shouldn’t mind. I’m 
more worried about your father at the 
present—I don’t like the way he looks. I 
know he was not kind or satisfactory, but 
he is our father and maybe there is some 
excuse we haven't figured out. Last night 
when he moaned in his sleep, I wondered 
if the way his folks struggled to come up 
in the world hadn’t left him sort of help- 
less. He just held the place they made so 
as to give you children a good jumping-up 
spot. Perhaps that’s foolish—but it’s 
worth thinking of when we are cross with 
him. I think I hear him stirring now.” 

On Easter Sunday Bynight died. The 
night before he had said unexpectedly : 

“Am I going to die?” 

“Course not,’”’ Martha answered. 

“You’re wrong for once, mother,” his 
restless eyes searching the room. “It is mid- 
night, ain’t it?” 

“Just about.” 

“Children home ?” 

She nodded. “Do you want them?” 

“It’s not worth waking them.” 

“Jones is in the parlor—he thought you 
might like him around.” 

“Then I’m pretty 
whispered. 

Martha called Jones. 

“Marian ain’t home, is she?” he asked 
as Jones came near. 

“She’s away at college, sir. 

“So she is—my head’s not clear. I guess 
my brains never worked enough—well. I’m 
going to step out, boy. None of you will 
mind. I’ve been in the way long enough—” 
One clawlike hand reached for Martha’s. 
She was crying as she knelt beside him. 

“S-sh,” she said tenderly, “just try to 
rest.” 

“Tl rest,” he promised, “but let me 
say it out. You've been fine to me, Martha, 
so you were to mother. It wasn’t easy, 
either. I never understood until lately. 
There comes a time when it is too late; 
young Jones, remember that—be goed to 
her. Never let anybody hurt her. And 
Pat will come out fine, only be patient— 


bad,’ Bynight 


” 


she ain’t enough like me to hurt her. 
Marian’s fine, too—all fine—Martha— 
pretty as spring she was—well, here’s 


where the old man steps aside—.” 
He was not conscious again. 


IV 

experienced relief after the 

with its agony of curious 

Jones was head of the family 
in name as well as position. Their atti- 
tude toward the dead man was one of 
gentle forgetfulness. They held no grudges, 
likewise they cherished no regrets. Jones 
returned to college for his last term and 
Patricia wore her mourning with a 
coquettish _ air. Martha felt renewed 
courage. As her mother-in-law’s death 
seemed to release her from bondage, so 
did her husband's passing. 

Martha and Patricia were to attend 
Jones’ graduation, but when the day ar- 
rived, Hannibal Hamlin confronted Jones 
in their stead. 

A family crisis prevented the others 
from doing so. Patricia eloped with Owen 
Davis whose mother joined with Martha in 
denouncing the young couple. Completely 
shocked and angered, Martha refused to 
make the journey. In a state of frantic 
disappointment, she appealed to Mr. 
Hamlin. Must her son, an honor man, be 
alone at his graduation ? 

Little she dreamed that Jones ex- 
perienced a certain relief at her absence. 
He hardly acknowledged this to himself. 
As he watched Mr. Hamlin’s admirable 
manner, his graceful savoir faire, the defer- 
ence with which he was treated on all 
sides, Jones rejoiced that he had not been 
a witness to the gentle snubs which would 
have been his mother’s lot. 

Hamlin and his secretary left im- 
mediately after the exercises to go on to 
New York. 

“The Dunlevy firm has failed—and 
badly, too,” Hamlin explained. “I want 
to see what can be done about it—my wife 
is a distant cousin, you may remember. 
I won’t be back before Monday, but I shall 
expect you to come to the house—say 
Tuesday evening at half after eight. I have 
something to talk over.” 

His hand rested on Jones’ eager arm, 
his blind eyes looking far beyond his head. 

{Turn to page 29] 
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What he was “seeing” only he could tell. 
What he had “seen” when Martha un- 
ceremoniously visited him was also his 
secret. 

“Remember, there is always less profit 
on good things than on cheap ones,” was 
his somewhat mysterious remark. “Your 
mother has chosen the good things—and 
must take the consequences. Until Tues- 
day—and you've done better than I ever 
expected.” 

Jones tried to thank him. He was 
always self-conscious in his presence. Never 
before had Jones been asked to his house. 
He was flattered at the prospect. Mo- 
mentarily, he forgot Patricia’s elopement. 

Martha had waited with pent-up emo- 
tion until her son arrived. Patricia had 
sent a messenger with a note, telling of 
her marriage and asking her mother’s for- 
giveness. She and Owen were at the best 
hotel in town, Owen having dispatched a 
like missive to his mother—a _ snobbish 
widow with considerable means 

Owen’s mother decided to have nothing 
to do with them. She was disgraced, she 
refused to see Patricia or have communica- 
tion with her son. He would soon tire of 
Patricia and then she would take him back. 
He had an income of fifty dollars a month, 
so they would not starve. She did not 
realize that it was due to her training that 
Owen could not earn a living. 

Of course she blamed Patricia, and of 
course Martha blamed Owen and his idle, 
selfish mother. Jones must be the peace- 
maker, persuade Martha to see Patricia’s 
side, make Owen settle down and support 
his wife, stop Marian’s aloof disapproval 
and have a verbal combat with Mrs. Davis, 
senior. After which, he would see what 
was to be done about his own career. He 
knew he had talent as an art student—but 
he also knew mere talent would not suffice. 

“I had a dream,’ Martha began 
plaintively as soon as Jones was in the 
house, “on the night Pat ran off. A horrid 
nightmare such as I seldom have—your 
father was in it, he warned me and then 
Pat mocked me and I thought you were 


angry. You finally put me out of my 
own home. I woke with a start and went 
into her room but she had gone—-silly, 


romantic girl. They went to Canada and 
were mmrried. He is a worthless creature— 
like his mother. People say she wants to 
remarry—a great, painted doll she is, play- 
ing cards and gossiping all day long—lI’ve 


seen her. She considers herself worlds 
above the Bynights—but not when she 
sees you! I went to Mr. Hamlin because 


I was so upset; I just couldn’t come. It 
isn’t every day a woman’s daughter runs 
off with a wastling and her son graduates 
from college.” She began to cry. 

Jones took her in his arms. He felt 
unfairly old, already the care-free college 
atmosphere was fading. “Come, we aren't 
going to let this break us up, are we? 
Remember, we have each other.” 

“You never know how much you have 
anyone these days,” she protested, “I’m 
afraid I’m bitter. Oh, Jones, I try to stay 
sweet at heart and be a gentlewoman, but 
sometimes I’m so tired I’m nothing but an 
old scold. It has been such a long time 
of waiting for your success and my Indian 
summer—” 

After Jones was alone, his thoughts 
turned to the promised interview with Mr. 
Hamlin. It served as antidote to Patricia’s 
marriage and his mother’s childish disap- 
pointment. 

V 

ROM the vine-hung loggia with its 
FE cactus urns flanking the entrance and 

making gay lines of color to the 
exquisite drawing-room of the Hamlin 
mansion there was nothing but treats to 
the eye, although the owner and designer 
of all this beauty was blind. 

So Jones thought as he waited to be 
admitted. He alone knew how much the 
blind man was capable of appreciation, how 
he “saw” every blooming flower, every 
carved line of his figurines. His wife, a 
bonbon type of beauty with a two-fingered 
habit of shaking hands, was concerned with 
the cost of the place, which furnished an 
ornate background for her charms. 

She was going out as Jones entered, a 
swirl of sea-green tulle dripping with crystal 
beads. 

“Good evening, Jones,” she said in her 
shrill, sweet voice, “Mr. Hamlin is waiting 
in the drawing-room.” 

A secretary showed him in. There were 
huge armchairs in black, green and 
lavender brocades, rose taffeta hangings, an 
elaborate marble mantel, golden rugs of 
Chinese workmanship covering the floor 
and a profusion of Queen Anne needlework 

In a chair Mr. Hamlin was sitting, 
reading some novel in the Braille method, 
the clumsy book slipping off his knees. 

“Sit near me,” he ordered. “I forgot 
an engagement with Mrs. Hamlin when I 
asked you to come. I must join her in an 
hour, so we'll talk without introduction. 
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What do you propose to do now you've 
finished college ?” 

“Study art,” Jones answered 

The blind man shook his head 

“TI think I know all the struggle it will 
mean,” Jones added. 

“You must abandon any such idea,” he 
ordered, just as he had told Jones where 
to sit. “You haven’t the personal freedom 
to permit such a career. Your mother and 
sisters—what of them? You may be a 
worker as well as a dreamer. You are no 
genius—I tell you so frankly. You have 
talent, rich appreciation, the ability to con- 
centrate but not the divine fire, that strange 
and wonderful something needed to make 
an artist. You would do acceptable work 
if you had endless study and encouragement 
but that would be all. Your duty lies in 
other directions. What of the store? It is 
always a question as to how far one dares 
interfere with another’s destiny—but in this 
case I shall chance it. Do you realize you 
are the one person I want to have the 
business when I’m through? It is a busi- 
ness I hoped to have my sons carry on, but 
no children came. The Dunlevys’ children 


don’t interest me. I have watched your 
work from the day you began toting 
bundles. You are needed to carry on the 


business—not immediately, perhaps; but 
ultimately you must be owner. The man 
who directs the concern must have the soul 
of an artist and the brain of an artisan 
you are the man. Sometime I'll send you 
to the Far East to buy. Some day you will 
find yourself general manager—later on, 
you'll buy the business from my estate 
Well—it is a bargain? I believe that as 
you cheapen labor, so you cheapen souls; 
I won’t be a party to either. You'll start 
with a fair salary and a percentage on your 
sales. You know I'll keep my word even 
if I do lose my temper.” 

Jones knew what he must answer 

During the somewhat abrupt speech, he 
had been making a telling decision. Here 
was the chance to do for his family all he 
had pledged to do, yet remain in a con 
genial atmosphere. Hamlin was right, he 
would only prove a mediocre artist; there- 
fore it was better he become a super 
artisan. 

“T'll report, sir,” standing up and hold 
ing out his hand, “and I'll prove worthy.” 

Hamlin’s sightless eyes closed for a mo- 


ment. Then he looked beyond Jones’ 
shaggy head to ask politely concerning 
Patricia’s marriage. Was it such a bad 


thing, after all? Perhaps his mother was 
hasty in her decision. 

“It was not what mother planned on; 
that was half the battle,” Jones admitted 
“Work has narrowed her ideas; it is hard 
to adapt herself to changes. I don’t know 
Owen—he may trife up.” 

“Any plans for your own romance?” 
The sightless eyes seemed penetrating, un 
comfortably keen. 

“None,” was the emphatic reply. “I 
haven’t time for romance.” 

Outside, Jones glanced at the Dunlevy 
home, wondering whimsically just which 
part of it his grandfather builded. A “For 
Sale” sign was on the veranda, for the 
Dunlevy finances were hopelessly on the 
wane. 

He went home, eager to reassure his 
mother that his career was settled. He was 
to manage the oriental department. He 
knew his family would rejoice. Yet he was 
lonely this fragrant June night as he 
walked to the Elm Street house. 

He longed for what he called “non 
sense,” he would have liked to dance with 
pretty girls and pay them trite compliments 
He did not want to share his thoughts 
with his mother. 

He planned to move into an apartment 
and sell the double house. The manager 
of a department at the Hamlin store could 
not live in such an environment. 

Martha was delighted. She rejoiced be 
cause of Jones’ devotion as well as the 
lessening of financial pressure, because he 
was toiling in the same steady way she had 
done, narrowed in interests, removed from 
the world. 

Although she would not have admitted 
it, she was glad Marian chose to stay away 
and that Pat was married. She saw no 
wrong in monopolizing her son. She had 
done everything for him and she still did 
everything he asked of her. Therefore, he 
was her own. The girls were her own, too; 
but Jones was different! 

Marian was amazed to know the 
double house was sold and they were mov- 
ing into a nice apartment. It seemed 
strange, Martha wrote to her, to have 
polished floors and a janitor to tend to 
the heat. Jones wanted her to be “very 
lazy ;” he bought her all sorts of clothes 
and had her go to a hairdresser. He 
even hinted of a fur coat but she would 
not permit such an extravagance. He had 
completely refurnished. In splendid taste— 
although not the way she would have done. 
They only had five rooms and a kitchenette 

[Turn to page 30] 











Will Your Baby 


Come safely through the 


trying summer season? 


HYSICIANS are well 

aware that the sultry 
months are filled with dangers 
for restless, crying infants. 
Three times more babies fall 
ill then than at any other 
season. 

Three Health Rules 


There would be fewer 
summer ills if Nature’s sim- 
plest rules were followed. 


Mothers should: 
—feed their babies at the breast or 
with the purest milk ; 


—keep the little bodies cool—free 
from rashes and irritations with a 
beneficial baby powder—prefer- 
ably Johnson’s; 

—powder their babies plentifully 
with a powder that really cools 
and soothes, as the safest aid in 
assuring health-building slumber. 


With fidgety babies, the 
nerves become peaceful un- 
der a properly powdered skin, 
for they have less work to do. 
Discomforts fade away. And 
Sleep comes. 





A Famous Specialist 


first suggested Johnson’s Baby 
Powder over thirty years ago. 
It is not an experiment, but 
the time-tried choice of 
physicians and nurses. 


Johnson’s Baby Powder 
purifies, in a safe, natural 
way, the salty, stinging effect 
of perspiration and damp 
diapers, so that the pores are 
always open and healthy. 


It is made in the laborato- 
ries that prepare Red Cross 
Absorbent Cotton and over 
400 other articles for the 
medical profession. 


The first application of 
Johnson’s Baby Powder will 
mean rich blessings of cool- 
ing comfort. Smooth the 
beneficial powder in all the 
folds and creases. 


Do this every day and you 
will be rewarded with a com- 
fortable, sleep-loving infant. 





Powder 


Best for Baby — Best for You 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT 

He makes life safer and more comfort 

able. No other merchant can be so help 

ful. Is it asking too much always to Try 

the Drug Store First?” 


Jounson & Jounson, New Brunswick, N. J- 


SENT UPON REQUEST TO 
YOUR ADDRESS 

“The Summer Care of Babies"’—a helpful 

booklet containing many practical sug 

gestions for feeding, clothing, bathing, 

exercise and sleep. Write for it. 





ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LATTLE: PINK & WHITE BOXES 





TOU will love to use Armand Cold Cream 

Powder—it is so smooth, it spreads so 
evenly and blends so naturally into your 
skin. And best of all, Armand Cold Cream 
Powder stays on till you wash it off. For 
though it is dry, and the softest of powders, 
Armand touch of delicate cold 
cream, 


contains a 


You cannot realize how thoroughly pleas- 
ing Armand Cold Cream Powder can be 
until you actually try it. Buy a box today. 
The little pink-and-white hat-box sells for $1, 


; siligenar gestalt everywhere. Armand Bouquet, a less dense 
a for - , ep powder, in the square box, is 50c every- 
quest-r kages of where. If, after several trials, you do not 
Armand Cold Cream Pow- love Armand, you can take it back and your 
der, Taleum and Vanish- money will be returned. 


ng Cream 
ARMAND—Des Moines 
Canadian customers should address 


Thomas, Ont. 


Armand, Ltd., St 
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Do YOU PERSPIRE TO EXCESS? 


Keep the Underarms Sweet and Dry 
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results of excessive armpit perspiration. 
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ind yet how unnecessary this suffering and expense—how 
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: the means of avoiding the worry—how easy to be assured 
of “personal daintiness’”—the greatest of all womanly charms. 
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ind she would be able to do all the work 
She was glad Marian appreciated him, she 
iid The check she enclosed Jones sent 
because he had sold a bronze temple god 
and received a large bonus and instead of 
pending it on himself or a stranger, he 
wanted his sister to benefit 

As for Pat! Jones had helped her 


husband, Owen, start an electrical shop in 
Burlington, a hundred miles distant. Since 
Owen's mother refused to speak to Pat or 
aid her son, it was better they went out 
of town to work out their own problems, 
Martha thought. She would visit them 
when Jones could spare her; his interests 
first. 


Calli 


VI 


INES won out about the new furnish- 

ings even to having candlesticks at 

either end of the mantel and a painting 
of the Carmel Mission set into the wall 
There were crouching dragons for fire-irons 
and a profusion of teakwood chairs and a 
table, silver-gray hangings and small rugs 
upon which Martha invariably slipped. 
She felt “strange.” She missed her hodge- 
podge of walnut, golden oak and mission 
furniture, shabby carpets and ‘iandmade 
bookshelves, the homey, homely ornaments 
valued because of initial associations. 

Martha finally was content once more, 
however, and used her spare time rereading 
the sentimental novels she had enjoyed as a 
girl, Having started her children on the 
upward path, Martha longed to rest at the 
starting place instead of stumbling after 
them. 

On the whole it was a happy winter 
these two experienced—with Marian spend 
ing the holidays home and exclaiming over 
her brother’s Marian was closer 
to her mother than before. She was sincere 
in admiring her mother’s clothes, her new 
leisure. She embroidered a _ collar for 
Martha's new dress and coaxed her to do 
her hair in a more becoming way. To 
gether they sent Pat a Christmas box, for 
which Pat effusively thanked them. 


success, 


Pat was struggling to do her part. She 
wrote home faithfully. But She seldom 
mentioned Owen’s business. They were 


living in a hotel, since it seemed best not to 
attempt housekeeping for the present. Pat 
admitted she was homesick. She wrote that 
Owen did not miss his mother as she did 


hers. Unbeknown to Martha, she wrote 
her brother in care of the store to ask 
for the loan of twenty-five dollars. Owen 


gambled and drank. She still hoped things 
would right themselves. It was awfully 
hard to have to ask for help; she could not 


bear to have her mother know. Mother 
was so queer! She had always been 
against Owen. She would say hateful 
things. Jones was the best brother in the 


she could never thank him properly 
and kept Pat’s 


world 

Jones sent the money 
cecret He warned her not to stand too 
many irregularities, break away before it 
was too late or she would find herself 
unable to do so 

Pat replied that she needed even more 
money to pay actual expenses. Owen was 
ill tempered, unreliable. She was expecting 
a child in the spring and she was weak 
and wretched. Jones was her one source 
of strength Would he tell her if she 
thought mother would be “nice” should 
she come home? She must have someone 
love and take care of her for a while. She 
realized romantic love had vanished, what 
a mistake the marriage had been. Unless 
a miracle happened, they could not go on 
together. Perhaps if she could come home 


until after the child was born, that might 
prove the miracle. 
On the same mail came a note from 


Marian confessing eye strain and the need 
for treatment. She had come out even 
with her money so far, but this unexpected 
demand would put her in debt. Would 
Jones advance the needed amount until she 
was able to repay. She hated asking him, 
he had been such a prince of brothers. But 
meant her. very life. She did not 
want him to tell mother, it would worry 
her needles:*y 
Jones had m 


eves 


ade several excellent sales. 


He had planned for a vacation in New 
York; he wanted the novelty of being 
away and not having to stint on expenses. 
But his sisters’ claims were first. He was 
glad to be able to meet them 

He sent Marian a check and told her 
to have the best of treatment And he 
wrote Pat telling her to come home. At 
this wonderful time, she must be with her 
own people unless Owen proved himself 
worthy. Indignation for Pat and sympathy 


for Marian veiled his sense of personal dis- 
appointment—but this would not always be. 


Vil 


ARTHA became dominant once more. 
With Pat chagrined and bewildered, 


she could afford to be magnanimous 
She set to work to reorder her daughter’s 
life as she used to order her day’s tasks 
Pat must not return to her husband, she 
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announced; he was a worthless boy in- 
capable of assuming responsibility 

Jones treated Pat as if she were a child, 
cautioning his mother not to hurt her by 
unkind remarks or gloomy prophecies as to 
Owen. Pat was changing. The fun-loving 
girl who wilfully turned a deaf ear to 
advice was a somewhat cynical but still 
beautiful woman with a materialistic view 
of life. Instead of being crushed, she’ re 
solved to learn a worldly lesson from the 
experience 

Life was before her, she argued, as much 


as it was before Marian or Jones. Her 
mother’s attitude that this unfortunate mar 
riage has “wrecked my little girl’s life” was 


most annoying. 

“It’s an old-time way you are looking at 
things,” Pat complained one memorable day 

“Bother gratitude and sentimental snivel 
ing such as you delight in. I’m plenty 
grateful to you all but I take a different way 
of showing it. Instead of collapsing, retiring 
from the world like a half nun, I’m out to 
prove that an unfortunate marriage can be 
the stepping-stone to success. As soon as the 
baby is old enough, I’m going into business, 
some day own my own establishment.” 

“Leave your child with strangers?” 
Martha indignantly demanded 

“Better that for a few years while I 
earn enough to educate him and have him 
proud of me than to be dependent on my 


brother’s bounty, only to handicap the 
child in later life.” 
Martha’s dark eyes narrowed. “Being 


dependent and doing housework is nothing 
to be ashamed of,” she insisted. Yet she 
was unable to answer Pat’s arguments 

“What do you plan to learn?” she de- 
manded coldly. 

“IT don’t know, something rich people 
always want and are glad to pay for,” was 
the reply. 

Martha frowned. 
caring for the baby?” 

“Not unless you wish, you always have 
to fuss over someone, it is Jones exclusively 
just now—he may be glad of an under 
study.” Pat was laughing mischievously 

“You consider that I ‘fuss’ over my son? 
Who else would care for his needs? How 
else can I repay him?” Martha crimsoned 
with anger. 

“I don’t mean that at all, merely that 
your mind has been so occupied with get 


“You plan on my 


< 


ting your children ahead, out of the rut 
father got you into that you miss not 
having something to worry over, seeing that 


we are out of the rut. By and by, Jones 
will be impatient, it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea for you to turn your interest to a 
grandchild. Not because it is mine,” Pat’s 
blue eyes were very clear and sincere, “only 
mine happens to be coming along a triflc 
forlornly. It will be much better for every 
one. Think, mother, when Jones marries! 
Unless you've cut loose from him, you'll 
never be able to stand by. You and I will 
be closer in the future because I’ve been 
independent, grown away from you during 
the years when I should. Now I will start 
growing back—and stay.” 

“Of course you are not yourself, it makes 
you talk queerly,” Martha protested. “I 
don’t wonder, with Owen’s neglect and 
your condition. You need not worry about 
me, as for your tirade about my being in 
a rut and so on, I'll keep on cooking the 
family liver and onions, it seemed my job 
from the first,” Martha reached for more 
thread. 

Pat caught her reddened hand. “Mother,” 
she said almost breathlessly, “I don’t mean 
to hurt. MHere’s the whole thing—I’m 
friends with you. Marian is a polite a 
quaintance who would do anything neces 
sary if you asked her to, only you never 


would ask. Jones has been both your 
slave and ideal and you his half-god. It 
is much wiser to be friends with 


your 
children. Oh, I’m not saying it cleverly—” 

“T shall not listen.” Martha drew her 
hand away. 

There were tears in her eyes. Pat re 
gretted her frankness. She was thinking 
as she watched her mother how splendidly 
pitiful yet typical she was of countless 
mothers brave enough to educate their 
children. Pat hoped her child would never 
sit in judgment regarding minute yet mo- 
mentous details causing Madame Grundy’s 
approval or ostracism as the case warranted 

Pat, who knew less than either Jones 
or Marian, had a clever way of making the 
world think she knew even more. Her 
beauty, unmarred by physical hardships 
and enhanced by a taste in clothes, aided 
in the deceit. Her contact with hotel life, 
her marriage to a boy who was well-bred 
if worthless, all combined to bring this 
about. Despite her sorrow, Pat remained 
valiant and of good cheer. She meant to 
do what she threatened, start a business 
and become a successful modernist. She 
welcomed a child because there was in her 
nature a tender vein. But she did not 
propose to slave for her child as her mother 
had slaved. It never paid. 

(Turn to page 31] 
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As she studied her mother’s grieved face, 
a panorama of past events blurred her 
vision and changed harsh truths to 
pleasant fibs. She saw herself the spoiled 
child, taxing her mother’s patience when 
she was worn from physical toil; she saw 
her mother washing at tubs late into the 
night in order that she and her sister wear 
crisp dresses at tomorrow’s picnic. Or she 
saw Jones sweeping neighbors’ rugs or 
carrying wood to earn pocket money with 
which to buy his mother’s cough medicine 
She visualized her idle father as he made 
life unendurable for his family—with her 
mother valiantly standing for justice and 
harmony and always—and at no matter 
what personal cost—for progress! 

How strange that she, worldly Pat, 
should so understand! She had to thank 
her mother for what she must not do. 

“Mother, darling,” she said softly, “I’m 
not myself—you are right.” 

Martha was mollified 


Vill 

ECAUSE Pat was doing what Jones 

unconsciously longed to do—living her 

own life—he understood his sister 
better than she surmised. She had made a 
glaring mistake; still she gloried in inde 
pendence. He was determined she should 
continue to make glaring mistakes if nece 
sary, she must finally achieve a proper goal 

When Marian came home for a few 
days, to give her eves a rest, she could not 
comprehend Pat's development. The atti 
tude of the sisters was best explained by 
chance remarks as to clothes, both per- 
fectly good remarks as Jones told his 
mother 

“I'd like a gown investing me with 
romantic mystery,” Pat said; “say coral 
velvet and a rope of black pearls.” 

“I'd rather have it said I looked as if 
I belonged in the frame of an old master,” 
Marian informed her. “Who cares for 
mystery or coral velvet sensationalism ?” 

Martha thought this more of “the girls’ 
nonsense; she did not realize how well it 
defined their differences 

Marian approved of Pat’s being divorced 
but thought she ought never remarry. She 
ought to stay with her mother and Jones 
and devote herself to her child. Marian 
declared she would never marry, which 
Martha thought “just as well.” Marriage 
to Martha not only spelt separation from 
her children, but having to share vicariously 
whatever sufferings might result from the 
union. A woman educated as well as 
Marian, able to earn her living and be her 
own mistress, was wise to remain single 
Martha tried to impress this on her older 
daughter. Pat’s marriage “hardly seemed 
to matter,” as she said. 

Marian in reality had no intention of 
marrying. Even more than Jones, she was 
aloof from social life. She hoped to be 
appointed instructor at her own college. 
Then she would be permanently away from 
home and the disapproval of Pat’s gowns 
and the way she wasted money, her flippant 
remarks 

Pat had a number of equally gay friends 
who were rallying around her. The small 
apartment was often crowded with them 
Also she went forth to their parties and 
the theater. She never came into the house 
without something funny to relate. She 
really enjoyed her position as a young, 
unhappy matron. Besides, it proved to her 
haughty mother-in-law that she was 
happier than if she had remained with her 
husband 

Martha thought Pat should do more of 
the work, and be properly subdued. Take 
it all and all, there was considerable fric 
tion in the Bynight household, and when 
Pat’s robust son was three months old 
Jones told the first deliberate lie to his 
mother. 

He said he must take inventory at th 
store and would not be home until mid 
night. Therefore, he would stay at a hotel 
and sleep a trifle later in the morning. His 
young nephew was colicky and of a wakeful 
turn. Martha sympathized with him. The 
baby kept her awake, too; Pat slept more 
often than not. 

There was no inventory to be taken, but 
Jones wanted to go to a neutral hotel 
room, unmarred by family troubles. He 
wanted to think—what he wanted to think 
about he did not know. He did not realize 
that what he wanted was a chance to be 
himself. 

The little apartment he so carefully 
furnished was now monopolized by his 
mother and sister. True, he had invited, 
even fostered the invasion—but the situa 
tion remained the same 

He went directly to the hotel. It was 
eight o’clock of a tender, summer night 
Sitting at the window, he watched people 
streaming by. Cornwall was growing. Im 
portant industries had settled there due to 
natural water power. Since his grandfather 
helped lay the floors of the Dunlevy man- 
sion, the population had already tripled 
and more. 


Jones rested his arms on the window 
ledge. He was restless, guilty. He won- 
dered if he should go to a theater, but he 
dreaded meeting someone who might in- 
advertently tell of it later. He unpacked 
his bag, smiling at the articles Martha 
had seen fit to add. One might have 
fancied him embarking on an arctic ex- 
pedition. 

He went back to the window, resuming 
the rdle of spectator. He told himself he 
must move into larger quarters if Pat and 
the boy were to stay on. Certainly they 
would remain until Pat started into busi- 
ness 

Jones was proud of his nephew; he 
did not love him in the absorbing way 
Martha did, nor share Pat’s tenderness 
But when young Owen had evolved from 
out the “slug stage,” as he unfeelingly 
described it, Jones would prove an un- 
failing champion. Already he planned on 
sending him through college 

For now he must persuade his mother 
to let Pat have her way with the 
youngster. Endless differences of opinion 
marred each day. The baby was not warm 
enough, he was fed too often, he must not 
be allowed to cry or sleep in the dark— 
and when Pat, more in a spirit of mischief, 
actually rouged her son’s cheeks because 
she wanted him to present a rosier ap- 
pearance and sewed a fringe of false curls 
into his cap to conceal his baldheadedness, 
Martha told Jones she did not consider Pat 
should be entrusted with a child 

Jones chuckled, recalling this. Yet only 
that day it was a similar clash that had 
helped drive him to the hotel 

Jones began to consider his own in- 
terests He wanted red-blooded life, in- 
dependent expression. He almost despised 
his commercial success; he resented being 
referred to as a “model young chap 
worked his way through college—never 
wastes a cent—devoted to his family.” He 
should not sit here indulging in self pity 
he who was financially independent and 
able to make the way easy for others. But 
it did not preclude a restless urge to seek 
recreations and friendships apart from his 
family. Whenever he brought friends to 
the apartment they were obliged to in 
dulge in nothing but small talk as long as 
Martha was present. Now that Pat and 
the baby were there, company was impos 
sible. When his mother’s old friends came, 
Jones found it hard to be polite. Pat's 
giddy set was not his choice. When Marian 
was home she must have rest and quiet 
Jones actually found himself deferring to a 
cleaning woman in the matter of enter 
taining a dinner guest. On Mrs. Siegfried’s 
day no company was permissible because 
she mopped the kitchen the last thing and 
Martha could,not set her mind on getting 
a company meal with a woman trying to 
wash floors and talk volubly! 

Once started on this track of reasoning 
Jones found himself conjuring up endless 
complications and petty pricks. He wanted 
to live alone and as long as he could not, 
he demanded outside interests. Interests 
which must not interfere with his obliga- 
tions 

As he sat here, a girl passed along the 
opposite side of the street. She wore an 
exclamatory red tulle gown. She swayed 
as she walked. Jones watched her. He 
wanted to waik with her, flirt with her, 
take her to some restaurant and listen to 
her jovial chatter 

A clock struck half after eight. A fine 
long evening to be gotten through—just to 
escape domestic details and a baby’s wail 
ing. He was puzzled and bitter! Perhaps 
he ought to go to the store; there were 
several things he could do. At least he 
would have kept his word to his mother 
He put on his hat and left the hotel 

Turning the corner he found himself 
peering ahead to make sure the flutter of a 
red tulle skirt was not at hand. 

He felt anything but inclined to pass 
the time of night with the watchman at the 
store, go softly up dark stairs to his de 
partment. What was the use in rearrang 
ing teakwood stands and carved ivories 
for some wrinkled dowager to lorgnette on 
the morrow ? 

Stumbling along, coming to no conclu- 
sion, Jones was confronted by the girl in 
the red tulle frock. To all intents she was 
waiting for a street car, a pretty, careless 
creature ready to accept a stranger’s smile 

Jones hesitated. She turned her head 
away, glancing back coquettishly. A car 
sped on without taking her as a passenger. 
Emboldened, he stepped up beside her 
Lifting his hat he asked if she was a Miss 
Hanson—pardon the mistake—she __ re- 
sembled a Miss Hanson—had she ever been 
taken for her before—no—strange! Then 
she would be! He hoped she did not 
mind—yes, he was the one who had been 
looking out of the hotel window—had she 
seen him—had he looked like a Mr. 
Hanson, for instance? Oh, it had been 
his “ugly, nice head” she had remembered— 

[Turn to page 46] 
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Toilet Nicety 
rings Skin Refinement 


D2 you realize that the selection 
of anything which you use as 
regularly as your toilet soap merits 
more than passing consideration? 


The sharp irritants of the wrong soap can be 
almost as disastrous as neglect. They roughen the 
skin, remove its natural oil and permit inflammation 
in the form of blotches, redness and other defects. 


Resinol Soap meets the demands of the most ex- 
acting women. It is exquisitely pure, with a rich 
velvety lather that rinses easily, leaving the pores 
cleansed and refreshed. It hasnoheavy perfume,—only 
a mild fragrance—a reminder of the summer woods. 


It protects good complexions and improves bad 
ones because it helps to allay skin trouble and give 
nature a chance to build afresh. 


At all drug and toilet goods counters. Trial free 
on request, Dept. 4-F, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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is distinguishing himself today. That was 
i fine effort.” 
Everyone was clapping except Toby 


who sat staring before her with her hands 
in her lap 
“It will fly to you, chérie,” suddenly 


whispered a voice in her ear. “It is al 


ready upon the wing. When it comes, hold 
it fast!” 

Toby’s lip trembled. She bit it 
desperately. Her look was strained. She 
did not attempt to speak 

“It is the gift of the gods, chérie.” The 


words came softly at her shoulder, but they 


pierced her. “We do not cast their gifts 
away. They come—too seldom.’ 

She made a quick movement; it was 
almost convulsive like the start of one 
suddenly awakened. When the applause 


died away, Saltash had departed, abruptly 
as was his wont. And though they saw 
him in the distance several times, he did 
not return that afternoon 


CHAPTER V 


THE TRAP 


T was an evening of golden silence, and 

the larch copse in its stillness was like 

an enchanted wood. A soft low whistle 
broke the stillness, or mingled with it 


There came a sharp movement in 
some long grass near the gate that led 
from the open down into the Burchester 
estate. It sounded as if some small im 


prisoned creature were fighting for freedom 
Then in another moment there came the 
rush and snuffle of a questing dog, and old 
Chops, the setter, came bursting through 
the hedge that bordered the wood 


In an instant there arose a cry that 
seemed to thrill the whole wood with 
horror. The enchanted silence broke upon 


it like the shivering of a crystal ball, for 
as Chops pounced another cry rang clear 


and commanding from the other side of 
the hedge 
“Chops! Back! Back! Do you hear, 


Chops? Come back!” 

Chops did not come back, but he paused 
above his quarry, and looked round with 
open jaws and lolling tongue 


His brief hesitation lost him the game 
Toby’s light feet raced through the grass 
with the speed of wings, and she threw 


herself over the gate and upon him before 
he could make good his claim She dropped 
upon her knees beside the thing in the grass 
and discovered a young hare caught and 
writhing in a snare 

She was far too deeply engrossed in the 
matter to heed any sound of approaching 
feet, and when the thud of a horse’s hoofs 
suddenly fell on the turf close to her she 
did not raise her head. But she did look 
up, startled, when two hands swooped 
down from above her and gripped the hare 
with a vicelike strength that stilled all 
struggling 

“He will said 
He's 
go?” 
cried 
wire 
tight 


claw you to pieces,” 
Bunny bluntly. “Shall I kill him? 
damaged. Or do you want to let him 

“Oh, let him go—of course!” 
Toby, dragging recklessly at the 
“See, it’s coming now! Hold him 
while I slip it off!” 

Bunny came to her, took Chops by the 
collar, and fastened him with his whip to 
the gate. Then he stooped over Toby, his 
young face sternly set 

“Stop crying!” he 
your hands!” 

They were a mass of scratches from the 
hare’s pounding feet 

“You must come down to old Bishop's 
and bathe them,” Bunny said 


said. “Let me have 


She shook her head instantly “No, 
Bunny, I'm not going to. I'll run down 
to the lake if you like. There’s sure not 


to be anyone there.’ 

His arm tightened for a second, then he 
felt her brace herself against him and let 
her go. “All right,” he said again. “We'll 
go down to the lake.” 

Their way lay along a grass ride that 


ran beside the larch wood. Bunny walked 
gravely along, leading his horse. Toby 
moved lightly beside him 

Behind them the silence closed like the 
soft folds of a curtain, but it was not a 
silence devoid of life As they drew away 
from the place, a man stepped out from 
the larches and stood motionless, watching 
then \ whimsical smile that was not 
without bitterness hovered about his 
mouth As they passed from sight, he 
turned back into the trees and walked 
swiftly and silently away 

he boy and girl came to a path that 


led steeply downwards, and Bunny stopped 
“I'll leave my horse here,” he said 


Toby did not wait. She plunged straight 
down the steep descent. When he rejoined 
her, she was at the water’s edge She 
knelt upon a bed of moss and thrust her 
hands into the clear water He stood 
above her for a moment or two, then 
knelt beside her and took the wet wrists 
very gently into a firm hold. She made a 
faint resistance, but finally yielded. He 
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looked down at the hands _ nervously 
clenched in his grasp. He was older in that 
moment, more manly, than she had ever 


seen him 
“What's the 

softly. “What 
“Nothing,” 


matter, little girl?” he said 
are you afraid of?” 
said Toby. 

She spoke rather breathlessly, and he 
saw that she was on the verge of tears 
again. He got up and drew her to her 
leet 

“Let’s walk for a bit!” he said 

She stood as one in doubt, and he felt 
that she was trembling. 

say—don’t!” he said suddenly and 
winningly “T won't do anything you 
don’t like, I swear. Can’t you trust me?” 

She made a little movement towards 
him, and he put his arm round her 
shoulders. They turned along the green 
sward side by side. 

“It was awfully nice of you to come,” 
Bunny said in that new gentle voice of his 
“IT didn’t mean you to get there first, but 
old Bishop is so long-winded I couldn’t 
get away.’ 

“It didn’t matter,” said Toby 
nervous little smile 

“It did to me,” said Bunny. “It 
have saved you that anyway.” 

“But you'd have killed the hare.” 

“Not if he hadn’t been damaged,” he 
said. “I’m not a brute. I don't kill for 
the sake of killing.” 

She looked incredulous. 


with a 


wou'd 


“Most men do 
shoot ?” 


Don’t you hunt? Don’t you 

Bunny considered the matter. “No, 
that’s not fair,” he decided. “Sport is 
sport. But I prefer to walk up my game 
and I never countenance digging out a 
fox. That’s not sport.” 

“There are very few sportsmen in the 
world,” said Toby 

“Oh, I don’t know. Anyway, I hope 


I’m one of ’em. I try to be,” said Bunny 


She gave him a quick look. “I think 
you are. And so is Jake.” 

“Oh, Jake! Jake's magnificent. He's 
taught me all I know in that line. He 


simply made me—body and soul.” 

“P’raps he had good stuff to werk on,” 
suggested Toby 

Bunny’s arm drew her almost imper 
ceptibly “I don’t think he had. My 
father was wild, and my mother—well 
she’s dead too—but she wasn’t anything to 
be specially proud of.” 

“Oh, was your mother a rotter?” said 
Toby, with sudden interest. 

He nodded. “We don’t talk about her 
much, Maud and I. She married a second 
time—a brute of a man who used to run 
the Anchor Hotel. They went to Canada, 
and she died.” 

“The Anchor Hotel!” said Toby. “That 
place at Fairharbour down by the shore?” 

“Yes, Maud and I were there too at 
first. I was a cripple in those days, couldn't 
even walk. We had a fiendish time there— 
till Jake came.” 

“Did Maud marry Jake to get away?” 
Toby asked 

“Ves. We were in a beastly hole, she 
and I. Something had to be done.” 

“She didn’t love him then?” 

“Oh no, not then. Not till long after 
Jake and I were the pals. He was always 
keen enough on her, poor chap. But 
Charlie complicated matters rather in those 
days. You see, Charlie came first—before 
she ever met Jake.” 

“T didn’t know—that he—and Maud 
ever loved each other.” Toby halted over 
the words as if they were difficult to utter 

Bunny enlightened her with a_boy’s 
careless assurance. “Oh, that’s a very old 
story. They were very fond of each other 
in their youth. In fact they were practi- 
cally engaged. Then Charlie, who has al- 
ways been a bit giddy, went a bit too far 
with Lady Cressady who was also a some- 
what gay young person, and Sir Philip 
Cressady, who was a brute, tried to divorce 


her He didn’t succeed. The case fell 
through. But it set everyone by the ears, 
and Maud threw Charlie over. He pre- 


tended he didn’t care, but he did—pretty 
badly, and so he’s never married. 
“And—Maud?” said Toby, in a 
voic e 
“Maud has always kept a soft place in 
her heart for him. She couldn't help it. 
Women can’t.” 


low 


“IT see,” said Toby. “And doesn’t— 
Jake—mind ?” 

“Jake? No, not a bit. He’s sure of 
her now. She thinks there’s no one like 
him in the world.” 

“Then—she isn’t—in love with Lord 
Saltash 2?” she said. 

“No, not now. She just takes a 


motherly interest in him, tries to persuade 
him to settle down and be good.” 
Again Bunny’s arm tightened about the 
narrow shoulders 
“Haven't we talked about other people’s 
affairs long enough now?” he suggested. 
“Don’t you think I deserve that kiss now 2” 
She lifted her lips submissively. 
[Continued in the July McCaru’sl 
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Is Baby Always Well? 


If Not—Diagnose His Nursing Trouble 
By Charles Gilmore Kerley, M.D. 


LL WELL, properly nourished babies 
gain in weight. This is an absolute 


requirement and when a _ young 

baby does not gain at least four 
ounces weekly, something is wrong, either 
with the infant, his management, or his 
food. 

When a breast-fed infant does not make 
a satisfactory gain it means that the 
mother’s milk is at fault or that proper 
nursing regulations are not being carried 
out. The milk may be over-rich or defi- 
cient in quality or quantity. 

The latter may be readily determined by 
weighing the infant before and after nurs- 
ing. An ounce of milk may, for all 
practical purposes be calculated as an ounce 
avoirdupois. A baby that weighs 7 pounds 
12 ounces should weigh 8 pounds at the 
completion of the nursing which means, 
of course, that the mother has given him 
4 ounces. A baby that weighs 12 pounds 
before nursing should weigh 12 pounds, 6 
ounces after nursing. 

If he gains but 2 or 3 ounces, it means, 
as I have repeatedly proved, that he has 
been cheated of 3 or 4 ounces of milk. 
If it is found that the required amount is 
supplied and there is loss or only a little 
gain, as shown by the weekly or bi-weekly 
weighing, it means that the quality of the 
milk is poor and does not contain the 
requisite nutritional elements. 

Milk is a very complex substance. It 
contains fat in the form of a fine emulsion. 
Protein is suspended in very small particles, 
and sugar and mineral salts are in solution 
in the large water element which constitutes 
about 88 per cent. of the milk as a whole. 
In good breast milk these substances are to 
be found in fairly definite proportions. 
Thus an average breast milk, on which a 
baby should thrive, contains about 3% 
per cent. fat, 114 per cent. protein and 7 
per cent. sugar. When one or more of these 
substances are deficient, it will be shown 
by the defective growth and development 
of the baby, and the baby is cheated again. 
When the quantity is sufficient and the 
child fails to show a good weekly gain, the 
milk should be examined by the attending 
physician or at some properly equipped 
laboratory. 


HE conduct of the baby often tells us 
much regarding the quantity of the 
supply. When it is scanty, he remains 

long at the breast, cries when removed and 
shows evidence of hunger before the nurs- 
ing hour arrives. A few wise babies will 
behave otherwise. They will nurse the two 
or three available ounces and then refuse 
any further effort. Mothers are often 
deceived by such infants as it is assumed 
that a refusal on the part of the child 
means satisfaction. 

It might be thought that the mother 
could tell when the supply is depleted but 
this is not always possible, particularly 
when there is a plump firm breast. Weigh- 


ing before and after nursing is a very reli- 
able way of determining how much nourish- 
ment is supplied. One weighing is not suffi- 
cient. It should be carried on for at least 
two days. The weighing is little trouble 
as it is done without removing the baby’s 
clothes. 

It is not at all infrequent for breast-fed 
babies to vomit a great deal of milk or 
have severe colic, undigested stools or 
diarrhea, all which may be due to an excess 
of perfectly good milk. Give an abundant 
supply to a vigorously hungry infant and 
he will often get more than is good for him. 


URTHER, a nursing baby does not 

have a wide range of amusements. 

There, apparently is not much fun in 
being a baby. About the only real enjoy- 
ment that enters into the early life of the 
human, is that gratification which is as- 
sociated with the processes of filling the 
stomach. It is a small wonder that babies 
over-feed when thtre is an attractive op- 
portunity. Not even a baby knows when 
he has had enough. 

Here again, weighing before and after 
nursing solves what are otherwise difficult 
problems. When an infant who has a place 
for 4 ounces tries to put in 6 ounces, he 
comes to grief and somebody walks the 
floor. Under such circumstances, I have 
the baby weighed before nursing and at 
five minute intervals or less. From a free, 
full breast, I have known a vigorous child 
to take an ounce a minute. 

Hundreds and hundreds of babies are 
weaned, permanently deprived of breast 
milk which is said not to agree, because of 
failure to appreciate that vomiting, colic, 
diarrhea, with loss in weight, may be due 
entirely to an over-supply of perfectly good 
milk. Time and again I have relieved the 
above conditions by shortening the nursing 
period. 

Trouble with the infant’s digestion may 
be brought about by an over-rich milk. 
In such instances the fat of course is ex- 
cessive. High fat in breast-milk is very 
apt to produce regurgitation and frequent, 
green, watery stools, causing straining and 
no little discomfort. The napkin is soiled 
with each nursing. Laboratory examina- 
tions are as necessary in over-rich milk as 
they are to learn of the milk deficiencies. 

I wish the nursing mother to appreciate 
that all nursing troubles may be diagnosed 
accurately and when whatever error that 
may exist is known, then only, is one able 
to apply a remedy. 

As mentioned in my contribution in the 
preceeding number of this magazine, the 
infant should be put to the breast at regular 
intervals. There should be at least one 
free bowel evacuation daily. There should 
be plenty of fresh air. He should have one 
tub-bath daily. He should not be required 
to entertain various members of the family 
or guests. The so-called nervous child is 
produced that way. 
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Well and Happy 


or— 


Does your baby suffer the hidden dis- 
comfort which baby specialists say makes 
3 in 5 healthy babies cross and fretful? 


HREE babies in five suffer 
with diaper rash, prickly heat 
or other form of skin irritation. 

Baby specialists say these dis- 
orders are responsible for more 
crossness among healthy babies 
than any other disturbances of 
infancy. 

For that reason, the proper care 
of a baby’s skin is now being urged 
as second in importance to no 
other detail of the nursery. 

The following explains, in sim- 
ple terms, the cause of baby rash 
and skin irritations, and offers, 
free and postpaid, liberal test 
packages of a new and radically 
different way to overcome them. 

This new preparation was per- 
fected in the Bauer & Black 
laboratories, for 28 years special- 
ists in filling doctors’ needs. It is 
called B&B Baby Talc, and is 
based on the experience, in daily 
practice, of more than 100 baby 
doctors, dermatologists and heads 
of maternity hospitals. 

Simply mail the coupon below, 
and soon your baby will be enjoy- 
ing the soothing comfort it brings. 


Important New Facts 


B & B Baby Tale embodies new 
principles. Old methods 
found inadequate, 

It combats the irritant acids of 
perspiration and of urine—makes 
them harmless to the skin. This 
is most important, for the pores of 
the skin constantly exude mois- 
ture, which, upon exposure, be- 
comes a semi-acid irritant. 


were 


These acids must be combated. 
Infection often follows. Old meth- 
ods attempted merely to dry the 
moisture, did not combat the acids. 


Thus this new way strikes at 
irritation. 


the actual cause of 





Foremost maternity hospitals now 
employ it. High authorities urge 
all mothers to use it. It marks a 
new era in infant hygiene. 


The Correct Daily Treatment 


Apply B&B Baby Tale after 
baby’s bath. Then sprinkle it 
freely on diaper cloths; on all gar- 
ments that come in contact with 
the skin. 

Try this for two days. Results 
are quick—and amazing. Discom- 
fort is prevented. Present irrita- 
tion is allayed. Baby is more rest- 
ful and happy. Thousands of 
mothers will tell you this; for 
comfortable babies are happy 
babies. 
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caustic, which so frequently cause 
irritation. It is made of edible 
fats, lathers freely and rinses off 
readily. A slight percentage of 
zine oxide makes it mildly healing. 
A safe soap for your baby. It is 
tempered to the infant’s skin. 
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Baby Tale and B&B Baby Soap 
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“Be a good girl, let me off till another 
time I haven't a minute, really.” Mr. 
Smith hopped up and bowed low over 
Peggy’s hand. “Good-by, Peg, the best 
of luck! Let me know how you come 
out with Charley Allingham.” 

“Oh, I will, Van dear! I will,” the girl 
assured him tearfully 

And when he was gone, she sat for 
several minutes blinking at the card with 
eyes that couldn’t see. But presently she 
winked away the clouds and scanned the 


engraved script on its obverse: 
MR. VAN SUYDAM SMITH 


RACQUET CLUB 


Are Women Square 
In Love? 
[Continued from page 10] 


herself to three men at the same time, 
wearing their rings at intervals when they 
were about, and playing the unattached for 
adventurous purposes when they were not 
It just happened thet the three met at a 
dance given after » ‘votball game. They 
were all cutting in un one another’s dances 
until one of them, angered by the pre 
sumption of the other two, informed them 
that he was Sue’s fiancé. The effect may 
be imagined. They held a council of war 


and decided to descend upon her in a 
body, demanding explanations. And so 
they did—the following week-end. They 


met in her home city and called upon her 
But she, the minx, nothing daunted, defied 
them. “How dare you,” she stormed, “dis- 
cuss me? You're not gentlemen. You can 
all have back your old rings and I don't 
ever want to see you again. The idea! 
What are men coming to when they can 


sit around and discuss their love affairs 
with one another?” 
And then there is the adventurous 


woman—not the adventuress—but that ar- 
resting type which egnquers’ without 
thought of the conquered.~-Such an one 
was Elsa, beautiful and alluring, and always 
with a circle of men about her. One of her 
subjects was a corporation clerk of small 
salary. Admiring Elsa from a distance, he 
remained remote because he knew that he 
could not keep up with the fashionable set 
in which Elsa moved 

She resented his aloofness, and she con- 
centrated until he was helpless with the 
madness of his love. His courtship was a 
whirlwind affair of orchids, American 
Beauty roses, expensive confections, books, 
theatres, dinner and supper parties—none 
of which he could afford and all of which 
contributed to an overdraft of funds in his 
keeping. In a _ panic of realization he 
engaged passage for Honduras. But there 
was Elsa! He could not go without seeing 
her just once more. So he wrote her, 
asking for a rendezvous 

Elsa was disgusted with 
weakness, but the thought 
when he was supposed to 
thrilled her. She met him by appointment 
at a quiet country inn where they had 
luncheon together. 

A passing motorist recognized them and 
reported back. When Elsa was summoned 
to the office of the corporation, she was 
defiant and pleaded ignorance. They 
threatened her with arrest for connivance 
and—she told where he was. He is serv- 
ing a long prison sentence. Elsa goes her 
way, pitied because of his weakness. 

Deborah, seventy; Lucy, seven; ] 
forty; Laura, fourteen; Martha, thirty; 
Mary, thirteen—women are all alike when 
it comes to the exploitation of the male 
for vanity’s sake. 

It should not be so. And I do not think 
it always will be. Women, in the past, 
bound by old traditions of passivity and 
dominated by man whose sole privilege it 
was to pursue, was driven to subterfuge 
and to subtlety. If she were not she was 
open to all sorts of rivalry and to utter 
subjugation. Men, by the nature of old 
conventions, might pursue openly. Women 
were left with but one alternative to pas- 
sivity—the methods of the trapper, who 
must snare in the dark and with enticing 
bait 

Things have changed considerably in the 
past ten or twenty years—and women’s 
point of view is changing, too. The modern 
flapper, in spite of all that has been said 
about her, strikes a note of hope, for no 
matter how we decry it, she does play the 
game of life more as a man plays it. She 
has her flighty hours—and they are many— 
but she has a squareness and a desire to 
stand on her own feet that is to be ap- 
plauded. Until all women learn to do this, 
the cry for equal opportunity is a privileged 
one and it can only be a makeshift to be 
used when convenient, to be discarded when 
old fears and old weaknesses bid us seek 
protection in old chivalries. 
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‘The Little Nurse 
for Little Ilis’’ 


AINFUL burns and 
scalds are quickly 


soothed by the generous 
use of cooling 













‘A HEALING CREAM 


entholaltum 


Always made under this signatun_ LAL, 


Bandage the burn with 
plenty of Mentholatum 
—soon the pain stops 
and broken blisters are 
gently and antiseptically 
healed. 


Mentholatum is a first 
aid for tired feet, bruises 
and cuts— good after 
shaving, too. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $] 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wichita, Kans. 





Bridgeburg, Ont. 





very quickly the dainty woman— | 
especially attractive in this season's 
thin waists and low-cut gowns. 
Daintiness depends on a careful toil- 
ette, which must include the use of 


DEL-A-TONE 


This is a safe and sure preparation 
for the removal of hair from the neck, 
face or under-arms. 
It is easy to apply”and leaves | 
the skin clear, firm and perfectly 
smooth, 
ager > Dela 
to any address on vecelgt of Ot. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. H, 3393 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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To Clean White Canvas Shoes 


Waittemore's 
Quick White 


Is Superior 
Use Whittemore’s White Heel and Edge Enamel for 
heels and edges. A /bo is a superior white paste cleaner 
Whittemore Bros. Cambridge, Mass. 


High School Course 
in - Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
Sestoan School Course at home ir 
ging feulens, Thie tnd. thicty six other ractics 


in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCH 
Dept. HA, 6O Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 
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Rose bud 
Knight 





HE litile World of Flowers presented a 
strange appearance. The neat hedges 
which marked the boundary lines in 
this flower world, instead of being 
smooth and shiny and green, were covered 
with flaming posters which announced in big 
red letters that the Princess Moss Rose was 
missing. 

Ever since early in the morning Just-a- 
Rose had been putting up the bulletins, 
though goodness knows it wasn’t necessary, 
for the whole World of Flowers knew about 
the Princess Moss Rose’s disappearance ten 
minutes after it had happened. She w ; the 
only daughter of the Queen Rose, and the 
poor Queen was nearly distracted. No one 
knew for sure who had stolen the Princess, 
but every one suspected the Rose Garden's 
worst enemy, the old Dragon Rose Bug. 

The Lightning Bug was the night watch- 
man of the Rose Garden, and he had been 
at the Palace all day answering questions. 

“Didn’t you hear a strange noise in the 
night?” Yellow Rose asked him. She was ? 


Rosebuds 
> 


Another 


ose 


Spanish beauty and the spangles on her 
yellow mantilla fairly quivered with excite- 
ment. She loved adventure 

“Faith, and are yez shure you weren't 
sleeping on your guard?’ 
asked Killarney Rose 
angrily, the tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks, for 
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KNIGHT IN JUNE 


By 


she was the old red-haired 
Irish nurse of the Princess, 
and had taken care of her 
ever since she was a wee 
baby. 

Then up spoke the Ameri- 
can Beauty Rose. She wore 
a gorgeous tiara of dew drops 
on her head, and a long velvet 
train to her gown. She had 
lots of money. “Has a reward 
been offered for her re- 
covery ?” she asked. 
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No one had thought of that. So 
right away Another Rose and Rosebud 
rushed off to the Queen’s apartment and 
told her about it. The Queen stopped 
wringing her hands just long enough to 
announce to the Court that she would 
give the hand of the Princess Moss Rose 
in marriage to the knight who rescued her. 

When this news spread around the 
Rose Garden there was a great clatter of 
armor and sharpening of spears. A dozen 
of the bravest knights rode forth to the 
Castle of the Rose Bug to see if the Princess 
was there, and sure enough, way up on 
the topmost tower they saw the beauti- 
ful Princess, leaning over the parapet, 
imploring them to rescue her. But on 
guard below stood the Dragon Rose Bug. 

One after another, the brave knights 
attacked him, but he only laughed at 
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them, and broke their 
spears against his heavy 
coat of armor. 

Back at the Palace 
tidings of the battle were 
received with tears, and 
the Queen Rose was in 
despair. La France 
Rose—her Lady in Wait- 
ing, who insisted on al- 
ways wearing a Paris 
bonnet—was crying so 
hard that the trimming 
on her bonnet shook. 
The Queen’s two little 





Rambler 


train-bearers hung 
their heads. The 
Chief Courtier, Jack 
Rose, was appealed 
to in vain. The 
knights who were 
fighting were the 
bravest and strong- 
est in the Rose 
Garden. If they 
couldn’t kill the 
Dragon Rose Bug, 
surely no one could! 

Just then Wild 
Rose, who was a 
flighty little crea- 
ture, always travel- 
ing around from 
place to place, and never staying where she 
belonged, spoke up. “Your Majesty, I have 
a cousin, the Rosebud Knight. He has not 
the experience of these older knights, but he 
is very wise, and for love of the Princess Moss 
Rose he would dare anything. May he go 
to the rescue of your daughter?” 

The Queen was so distressed she said 
“Yes” right away, so Wild Rose hurried off 
to her cousin, the Rosebud Knight. 

He had been in love with the Princess 
Moss Rose ever since he could remember. 
When Wild Rose told him the Queen had 
consented to his going to the Princess Moss 
Rose’s rescue he was very happy. He called 
his fiery charger, the Field Mouse, and 
mounted on his back. He was all ready to 
















start when little Wild Rose stopped him 
She said, “Listen carefully, and do just 
what I tell you. In my travels around the 
world I learned that the only thing that 
will kill a Dragon Rose Bug is fire. Tie a 
bunch of twigs to your spear and when you 
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get™to the dragon’s castle, set them on fire 
Then rush up at him on your fiery charger 
and see what happens.” 
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The Rosebud Knight 
thanked her and did just 
what she told him. When 
he got to the Castle he 
dashed right up to the Dragon, his spear 
blazing with fire, and before you could say 
Jack Robinson, 
the horrid old 
Rose Bug was 
burned up. 

Then Crim- 
son Rambler 
came alung 











with his little 
ladder and the 
Rosebud Knight 
climbed to the 
topmost tower 
of the Castle 
and lifted the 
Princess Moss 





Rose in his arms. Down the ladder 
he came again, and mounting his fiery 
charger rode back to the Palace. 

The Queen was so happy to see her 
daughter again she told the Rosebud 
Knight he could marry the Princess 
right away and come to live in the Palace. 
So Jack Rose threw aside his crimson cloak, 
put on a cassock and climbed into a pupit 
to marry them. And little Wild Rose was 
the bridesmaid because she had helped the 
Rosebud Knight to win the Princess. 
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heavy book. 


Before cutting out this page paste it on a sheet of light-weight cardboard, letting it dry under a 
The tabs at each side of the landscape at the bottom should be 1% inches long, so 
that when they are bent back on the dotted lines it will stand upright. 


Nine pieces of cardboard 














1%4 inches square should next be cut, with a slash 34-inch long through the center of each. Put 
the little pointed tabs on the flower children, through the slashes, and bend back on their dotted 


lines and they, too, will stand alone. 
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E ARE a nation of ice-cream 

eaters As children when we 

hear the bell on the ice-cream 

wagon we run out with our 
pennies to buy the small portion served 
on a paper plate or in a tiny cone As 
we grow older we still pursue the ice 
cream man—at ball games or at county 
fairs. Sometimes we find the old hokey 
pokey man selling striped bricks of ice 
cream and chanting 


“Hokey-pokey, five a cake! 
Up the river and down the lake; 
The more you eat the more we make 


Hokey-pokey, five a cake!” 


In our more conventional moments we 
go to soda fountains or restaurants where 
we may order ice-cream with variations 
But the home-made ice-cream should be 
the best of all 

The time when the making of ic 
cream loomed as a huge undertaking is 
fast passing. Today with ice bag and 
mallet and freezers which do the work 
more quickly than did those of our child 
hood it takes no more time to make ice- 
cream than to prepare many of our other 
desserts 

There is an infinite number of frozen 
desserts. First of all there is ice-cream 
either that made with the custard founda 
tion or the cream sweetened and frozen, 
the so-called “Philadelphia.” Starting 
with either of these as a basis, countless 
variations can be made by adding coffee, 
chocolate, caramel, fresh and candied 
fruits or nuts. We may even achieve the 
“plum-pudding ice-cream” made with 
chocolate, candied orange peel, raisins, 
nuts and spices 

Then come the glorified ice-creams, 
mousses, parfaits and biscuits. These are 
rich, being made with a basis of whipped 
cream They are frozen without stirring, 
being placed in molds and 
packed until firm in a mix 
ture of ice and salt. A 
parfait differs from a mousse 
in that it contains eggs com- 
bined with a hot sugar-sirup 
A biscuit is a parfait frozen in 
individual molds and sprinkled 
with browned almonds 

Simpler to make and less 
expensive are the delightfully 
cooling ices and sherbets and 


their cousins, the frappés 
These are all made with a 
fruit-juice foundation For 


the sherbet we combine a 
sugar-and-water sirup with 
the fruit juice and add a 
small amount of gelatin or 
fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites, just before completing 
the freezing. A _ frappé is 
frozen less hard and is more 
granular because the gelatin 
or egg whites are omitted 
and the sugar is added to the 
water without making a 
cooked sirup. Then there are 
milk sherbets—just what the 
name implies—sherbets with 
milk substituted for the water 


NE of the best things 
about an ice is its adap 
tability to the seasons 
Whatever fruits are in the 
market can go into the ice, 
singly or mixed. But just asa 
punch made from a mixture of 
fruit juices is more intriguing than one 
from a single fruit, so an ice from several 
fruits has an elusive blended flavor. Juices 
from canned or stewed fruits or bits of 
jam and jelly can be used to advantage 
In fact the ice can be made to utilize 
left-overs to just as great an extent as 

the overworked bread pudding 
Although good ingredients are an im- 
portant part of frozen desserts the best 
ingredients can be spoiled by poor freez- 
ing. What we want to do in freezing 
ice-cream is to draw out the heat, and 
beat in air so that we have a smooth, 
fluffy, consistent mixture frozen until 
firm. In order to draw out the heat we 
pack the mixture in ice and salt. The 
salt is put in to melt the ice, because it 
is while the ice is melting that it absorbs 
the heat from the ice-cream mixture. We 
turn the ice-cream freezer so that the air 
may be beaten in while the cream freezes 
It is so easy just to guess at the 


amount of ice and salt to use in freezing, 


Ice For Ices 


By May B. Van Arsdale, Day Monroe and Mary I. Barber 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


that many people do not stop to measure. 
But “just guessing” cannot give the right 
proportions of ice and salt, and without 
these we cannot have ice-cream of the 
smoothest and best texture. It had long 
been thought that the proportion of three 
measures of ice to one of salt was a good 
proportion for freezing. But of late this 
has been questioned. Hence we chose 
this as a problem for the food workshop 
and after much investigation with freezers 
of all sizes from the one pint to the 
twenty-quart, we have decided that-this 
is too high a proportion of salt. Salt 
costs more than ice and by using less 
salt we are not only saving money but 
getting a better ice-cream. 


FTER many trials of different pro- 
portions it was found that for the 
hand-turned freezer, eight measures 

of ice to one of salt gave the smoothest 
ice-cream. Everybody knows that when 
using the old-fashioned three-to-one rule 
we always found a great deal of salt 
left in the bottom of the freezer when it 
was emptied. This salt being heavier 
than the ice had slipped down underneath 
it and had not done its work of melting 
the ice 

With the proportions of eight-to-one 

we expect every bit of the salt to be 
used. Hence we fill the freezer one-third 
full of chopped ice before adding any 
salt, keeping track of the measure of ice 
we put in. We then sprinkle in one- 
eighth as much salt. We continue pack- 


it does not feel so cold as would a solid, 
airless lump of ice-cream. 

The question has often arisen as to 
how much air a manufacturer should beat 
into his product—how much “swell” he 
should obtain. Many of the best ice- 
cream factories have placed the limit at 
35 to 40 per cent. expansion. If too 
much air is beaten in, gelatin or some 
similar substance must be added to give 
the ice-cream body and to keep it from 
melting. 

In the food workshop we found that 
the proportion of eight parts of ice to 
one of salt gave us an expansion of about 
a third (33 per cent.); while the old 
proportion of three-to-one only gave an 
expansion of one-fourth (25 per cent.) 
Therefore this gives us the advantage of 
more servings of ice-cream, as well as a 
better texture and a slightly lowered cost 
of freezing. 

After our cream is frozen it must be 
carefully packed. Drain off the water 
from the freezer. Take the dasher from 
the can and scrape down the ice-cream 
with a large spoon. A wise precaution 
against salty ice-cream is to put a piece 
of waxed paper over the top of the can, 
underneath the cover, 

The proportions of ice and salt for 
packing depend on the length of time the 
cream is to remain packed befote. being 
served. If a great deal: of salt is added 
the ice melts quickly and at the same 
time the ice-cream hardens quickly. 
Therefore if the ice-cream has only an 
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Goody! Ice-cream often when mother makes it the modern way! 


ing, putting in salt more frequently, but 
keeping the proportions of eight-to-one 

The ice-cream mixture should be 
cooled to 70 degrees Fahrenheit (about 
room temperature) before being put into 
the freezer. This lessens the time of 
turning and helps to prevent the forma 
tion of butter fat. Begin to turn the 
freezer as soon as the ice and salt are 
added so that the mixture will not freeze 
on the sides of the can. Turn the freezer 
rather slowly at first. Too rapid turning 
at the beginning may cause the cream 
to turn to butter. Save your energy 
until the cream begins to stiffen. Then 
turn quite rapidly in order to beat in 
air so that the ice-cream will be fluffy. 

It is common knowledge that ice- 
cream expands in freezing. We fill our 
can only two-thirds full so as to allow 
for this. One reason for this expansion 
is the beating in of air. This not only 
improves the texture of the ice-cream but 
it makes it more pleasant to eat because 


hour or two to stand, four parts of ice 
to one of salt is a good proportion to use 
For a long time of standing, the propor- 
tion of six-to-one is better because the 
ice will melt less quickly. On a very hot 
summer day the amount of salt can be 
reduced because there will be a more rapid 
melting of ice. In any case it is wise 
to cover the freezer with newspapers, 
burlap bags or something of the sort to 
prevent the warm air from reaching it. 


CE-CREAM is so good that it is a 
[ “sststaction to know that it is also 

good for us. One of the best things 
about having it at home is that we are 
more likely to eat it with our meals than 
between meals 

On this page are recipes from which 
you can make your own variations for 
your home needs or for summer parties. 
The proportions of eight parts of ice to 
one of salt can be used for freezing ices 
and sherbets. 


PLAIN VANILLA ICE-CREAM 


Heavy cream, 1 pint Sugar, 1% cups 
Milk, 1 quart Eggs, 2 
Flour 2 tablespoons Salt, % teaspoon 


Vanilla, 2 tablespoons 


Mix together the flour, salt, sugar and 
beaten eggs. 

Slowly add the milk which has been 
scalded and cook the mixture over hot 
water until slightly thickened. Stir dur- 
ing the cooking to prevent curdling. 

Remove from fire; strain, cool. Add 
cream and vanilla. Freeze according to 
directions given above. 

A richer ice-cream can be made by 
using more cream and less milk, as 3 
cups of each. 


PHILADELPHA ICE-CREAM 


Thin cream, 1% quarts Vanilla, 24% tablespoons 
Sugar, 14% cups Salt, 4 teaspoon 

Mix these ingredients and freeze ac- 
cording to the directions given above. 


FRENCH PECAN ICE-CREAM 


Milk, 2 cups 
Sugar, 1 cup 


Hot water, 34 cup 
Egg yolks, 8 


n Thin cream, 2 2-3 cups 
el, 1-3 Pecans, crisped in oven, 
1 cup 





Put the one-third cup of sugar for 
caramel into a saucepan and cook, stirring 
constantly, until it is melted and amber 
in color. Add the hot water and cook 
until the water and caramelized sugar are 
blended. 

Scald the milk in a double boiler. Add 
slowly to slightly beaten egg yolks. Add 
caramel sirup, sugar and salt. Cook over 
hot water, stirring until a custard is 
formed. 

Cool, add the cream, strain and add 
the pecans which have been crisped in 
the oven. They may be broken into 
pieces if desired but should not be 
chopped. Freeze according to directions 

given above. 


MAPLE PARFAIT 
Maple sirup, 1 cup 
Egg yolks, 5 
Heavy cream, 1 pint 
Salt, 4% teaspoon 


Heat the maple sirup to 
just below the boiling point. 
Beat eggs slightly; continue 
beating while slowly adding 
the hot maple sirup. Cook 
over hot water, stirring until 
the mixture thickens. Strain 
and cool. 

Whip the cream until stiff 
Fold in the sirup mixture and 
salt 

Place in a chilled mold. 
Cover with waxed paper. Fit 
mold cover on tightly. Pack 
in a mixture of two parts of 
ice to one of salt and allow 
to stand for 3 hours. 


COFFEE MOUSSE 
Cream, 2 cups 
Sugar, 44 cup 
Salt, 44 teaspoon 
Gelatin, 1 teaspoon 
Water, 2 tablespoons 
Clear black coffee, 4% cup (hot) 





Soften the gelatin in the 
water and dissolve it in the 
hot coffee. Allow it to cool 
and when it becomes thick- 
ened like sirup, fold it into 
the whipped cream to which 
the sugar and salt have been 
added. 

Turn into a chilled mold, cover and 
pack, using equal parts ice and salt. Allow 
the mixture to stand about three hours be- 
fore serving. 


FRUIT ICE 
Fruit juice, 2 cups Sugar, 1% or 2 cups 
Lemon juice 2 table- Water, 1 quart 


spoons 


Make a sirup by boiling the sugar and 
water together for about 5 minutes. 
Cool. 

Add the fruit juice. Strain. Freeze ac- 
cording to directions given above for ice- 
cream. 

The amount of sugar to be added 
varies according to the fruit. If the fruit 
is sour'use 2 cups. For a sweet fruit use 
less. 

Taste the ice before freezing it. The 
sweetness should be greater than that 
desired for serving because the frozen 
dessert will taste less sweet. Lemon juice 
should be added to all fruits as it brings 
out their flavors. 
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June's 
Alaska Surprise 


(Something entirely new) 


N writing these “talks” I 

have tried not to use super- 
fluous adjectives, but for this 
month’s new dessert it seems 
there is nothing that will quite 
describe it except to tell you that 
it is the best and most unusual 
dessert of the season. 


You will find it easy to make 
and the favorable comments that 
will be made when it is served 
(either when you are entertain- 
ing or as a treat for the family), 
will please you. Its appearance 
is unique and its flavor delicious. 
Here is the recipe: 


ALASKA SURPRISE 


CHOCOLATE MIXTURE 


1% envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

1, cup cold water 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
1 quart milk Few grains salt 
3 squares unsweetened chocolate 1 cup sugar 


Soak gelatine in cold water ten minutes. 
Melt chocolate, add sugar. Scald milk; 
add the soaked gelatine and when dissolved, 
the chocolate mixture and salt. Then add 
flavoring. Turn into melon mold, or square 
bread pan, first dipped in cold water, and chill. 


CREAM FILLING 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

44 cup cold water 1/3 cup sugar 

I pint heavy cream 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
1 cup scalded milk 


Soak gelatine in cold water ten minutes and 
dissolve in hot milk; then add sugar. Set bow! 
containing mixture in pan of cold water and 
stir until mixture begins to thicken. Add 
cream, beaten until stiff, and flavoring. 


When chocolate mixture is very firm, re 
move enough of the center to make room for 
the Cream Filling, leaving walls about three- 
fourths inch thick. Fill with the cream mix- 
ture and replace chocolate mixture over the 
top. Chill. Fruit may be molded in the 
cream filling if desired. 


NOTE—Either one of the above recipes 
may be used as a dessert alone. Chocolate 
ice cream may be used in place of the choco- 
late mixture in which to mold the cream filling 


FREE 


If you wish other recipes to 
serve when you entertain, as 
well as for every - day home 
meals, send for my free booklets 
“Dainty Desserts” and “Food 
Economy.” Just enclose 4c in 
stamps to cover postage and 
mention your grocer’s name. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


108 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


~ Cig)» 


GELATINE 





Contains Lemon 
Flavoring. No 
lemons required. 


Plain Sparkling 
Gelatine for 
general use 
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lighted window on the fifth floor of the 
hotel, it seemed a night made for romance 

Otto Brown was a barber. Startling as 
this revelation may sound—since you have 
seen him as a guest at an expensive hotel 
at French Springs—Otto Brown was a 
barber. Of course, the thing could never 
possibly have happened had it not been 
the year 1920. Otto Brown, in real life, 
had the second chair in the Hotel Seville 
barber shop, and because the Seville is 


Chicago’s most ultra-ultra hotel, he had 
succeeded, during his twelve years of 
barbering, in amassing, from tips, wages 


and what not, a round sum of money. 

In the shop he was known only as Otto: 
doubtful it is if three persons, aside from 
the employees, knew that he possessed an- 
other name; yet his clientele was large and 
fashionable. 

Through all the years (though he had 
but recently turned thirty) Otto Brown had 
had but one ambition—to be a gentleman. 
A gentleman, that is, in the Chicago ac- 
ceptance of the term, meaning a man who 
dresses for dinner each evening and can 
afford to keep a town car. 

At one time in his tonsorial career it 
had been his wont to follow the seasons. 
That is, from January to April he would 
attach himself to the shop of some large 


hostlery in Palm Beach; from April to 
September he would ply his trade at 
Atlantic City, to the mountains for the 


autumn—or Pinehurst or California—and 
Chicago for two or three months around 
the holidays. In this way he managed to 
familiarize himself with practically every 
fashionable resort in America, and to know 
how the people who frequented them lived, 
dressed, talked and idled. 

It was something of a liberal education 
He had learned, for instance, to differentiate 
between the born gentleman and the self- 


made type. Real gentlemen, he knew, 
dressed, talked and acted quite differently 
from war profiteers or men who wore 


striped silk shirts and diamond rings and 
had “cleaned up” in oil. And it was upon 
the real gentlemen that he, both consciously 
and unconsciously, patterned his own 
manners and tone of voice 

In the spring he made his great decision. 
For months Otto had been planning in his 
mind a vacation. Not a summer vacation— 
such as the average barber would take, at 
a cheap resort on an inland lake—but a 
vacation de luxe. Thus it was that, late in 
March, he decided to spend three weeks at 
French Springs—as a gentleman. 

On the details of the adventure the 


young man spent many hours of careful 
thought. Grateful he was that, years be- 
fore, he had taken up the ancient and 


royal game of golf—for golf at a place like 
French Springs is utterly essential—and 
years of practice upon the municipal links 
of Chicago had made of him a fair player. 
Otto had always dressed well, and had, 
for a barber, a rather extensive wardrobe. 
Having, the season before, permitted him- 
self the extravagance of a tweed golf suit, 
the only clothes that he needed to purchase 
were a Tuxedo, some white flannels and a 
pair of those funny white shoes with tan 
toes and heels. Never in his life had he 
owned a dinner-coat, but because he knew 
that it should be a first-class one he be- 
grudged not the two hundred dollars that 
the tailor on the Avenue charged him. 

This left only the matter of riding 
things. But it was the thought of riding 
that caused him more worry than any- 
thing else. French Springs, like many an- 
other spring-and-autumn resort, was more 
famous for its bridle-paths than for its 
mineral waters, and appearance there in 
riding clothes was quite as important to 
the daily program as dressing for dinner. 
But the barber of the Seville had a panicky 
aversion to horses. Yet he must have 
riding clothes, so he made a pilgrimage one 
evening to the north-side riding academy, 
and by dint of persuasion and money 
cajoled the proprietor into renting him a 
complete outfit, from crop to boots. 

To be a gentleman for three weeks. . . 
To rise from his white-tiled world of razors 
and shampoos and clippers. To live 
like a millionaire . playing golf with 
the sort of people he had always shaved! 
What an adventure! 

He wired the Corona Hotel to reserve 
a room, and in late April, having secured 
a leave of absence from the Seville barber 
shop, departed, with a high heart and a 
quantity of luggage, for French Springs. 

On the very day that Otto Brown, 
gentleman, embarked upon his adventure, 
a sleek young man named Ed. Bickles, 
known to the police as Eddie the Dude, 
completed in Chicago a clever job of 
forgery. The amount involved was some- 
thing over thirty thousand dollars, and be- 
fore anyone could so much as raise an 
outcry, Eddie the Dude had disappeared. 

As is customary in such cases, no trace 
of the fugitive was found, but it was the 
belief of those worthies who wear derby 
hats and thick-soled shoes and smoke cigars 

[Turn to page 39] 
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This 5-piece Bridal Gift 
Set packed in attractive 


wedding box, only $8.50 
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Prices in extreme West 


and South 10% higher 





Here Comes the Bride—Give Her Viko 


Every year a million young girls 
step over the threshold into a new 
life—the life of home-making. 
Few of them have had actual re- 
sponsibility in buying. But most 
of them feel keenly the necessity 
of economy. Give them, then, for 
the wedding present or kitchen 
shower, gifts which will be use- 
ful and which will set a standard 
for their future buying. Give them 
kitchen utensils which are beau- 
tiful, durable and economical— 
give them VIKO, The Popular 


Aluminum. 


For your convenience we have 
made a special assortment of the 
basic kitchen utensils used in every 
kitchen. This comes attractively 
packed in a special decorated gift 
box. The assortment is shown in 
the main illustration above. This 
set costs only $8.50. It will pro- 
vide a lasting reminder of your 
thoughtfulness. Prices for other 
sets range from $4.00 up to what- 
ever price you want to pay. 


And if you, yourself, have never 
experienced the economy of using 
durable Viko Aluminum utensils, 
you will want to replenish your 
kitchen needs with these long- 
lasting, moderate-priced utensils. 
See your dealer now. Viko Book- 
let No. 5 gladly sent on request. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
send $9 for set, parcel post prepaid 





Viko Tubed Cake Pans— 
Colonial and plain styles. 
Bake uniformly. Priced Srom 
70c to $1.15 





Viko Round Griddles —Two 
styles. Heat uniformly. Extra 
heavy metal. Priced from 
$2.25 to $3.00 





Viko Pie Plates and Jelly Cake 
Pans —Bake evenly. Food does 
not stick to sides. Pie Plates 
priced from 25c to 35c; Jelly 
Cake Pans from 25c to 390c 





Viko Muffin Pans—Turn out 
muffins and popovers without 
sticking. Various sizes, Priced 
from 55c to $1.20 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


S. A. 

































HAT motorist could or would follow 
road signs written in hieroglyphics? 


Yet the women of America are compelled to 
tolerate just such absurdity every time they 
use the old-fashioned pattern with its need- 
less maze of perforated triangles, crosses, notches, 
slots, squares, small circles, large circles, one, two 
and three T’s, dotted lines, etc. 


The New McCall 
lutionizes 


Pattern— ‘it’s printed”—revo- 
home dressmaking by printing every 





Price List of New McCall Patterns 
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instruction plainly on the face of the pattern 
itself, thus eliminating all guesswork. 


The simple, printed instructions, reinforced by 
the exclusive McCall “Margin of Accuracy,”’ 
insure that every line of style placed in the 
pattern by the master designer must be minutely 
reproduced in the finished garment. 


To save time, patience and material, and to be 
sure that the final result will be right, use the 
pattern with the puzzle taken out. 











Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell 
McCall Patterns, 
secure them, write to The McCall Company, 
232-250 West 37th Street, New York City, 


or to the nearest Branch Office, stating num- 


If you find that you can’t 


ber and size desired and enclosing the price 
stated hereunder in stamps or money order. 
Branch Offices, 208-12 S. Jefferson St., 
Chicago, Ill, 140 Second St., San Francisco, 
Cal., 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga., 70 Bond 


St., Toronto, Canada 


N Cts N Cts N Cts No Cts 
2604 ; 2608 2612 2616 

2605 4 2609 2613 2617 

606 2610 ‘ 614 2618 

26 6 15 261 





No Cts. No. Cts. No Cts. No Cts 
2620 45 2647 45 2674 30 2701 40 
2621 4 2648 45 2675. 40) 2702 4 

2622. ( 2649. 40 2676 45 2703 

2623 0 2650 4 2677... .30 2704 

2624 2651 4 2678....40 2705 

2625 2652 4 2679... .45 2706 0 
2626 2653 0 2680... .45 2707 4 

2627 ’ 2654 45 2681....40 2708 4 

2628 2655 30 2682... .40 2709 

2629 $5 2656 30 2683....45 2710 4 

2630 25 2657 45 2684. . 30 2711 4 

2631 45 2658 30 2685.. 5 2712 0 
2632 45 2659 25 2686... .4 2713 4 

2633 30 2660. 25 2687.. 2714 

2634 30 2661 45 2688....4 2715 4 

2635 25 2662 40 2689. . 4 2716 4 

2636 25 2663 45 2690.. ) 2717 4 

2637 30 2664 25 2691....40 2718 4 

2638 45 2665 45 2692... .45 2719 4 

2639 45 2666 45 ee 2720 4 

2640 30 2667 45 2604....8 2721 0 
2641 2668 40 2695 2722 0 
2642 2669 45 2696 ) 2723 

2643 2670 30 2697 4 2724 2 

2644 2671 40 2698 4 2725 4 

2645 ( 2672 0 2699 4 2726 0 
2646 2673 40 2700 25 2727 4 
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round Police Headquarters that he had 


aded down into Indiana. Perhaps the 
eparture of Otto Brown and Eddie the 
tude from Chicago on the same day was 


coup d’état of old Mrs. Destiny. Per 


ps it was but an antic of her son the 
ieer little god Coincidence. Who can say? 
II 


XISTENCE at French Springs was, for 
Otto Brown, a gay-patterned tapestry 

of pleasure. Each evening as _ he 
iressed for dinner and sauntered, with per- 
t savoir-faire down the glittering lobby 


of the Corona Hotel, he felt himself 
potentially a prince of the realm. Mid- 
western millionaires and their wives and 


laughters, who knew him merely as Mr 
Brown, a pleasant—and supposedly wealthy 

young man from Chicago, smiled upon 
him almost with deference And Otto 
Brown was happier than he had ever been 
in his life. 

By day he idled on the broad, sunny 
veranda of the hotel, or played golf; by 
night he fox-trotted with the daughters of 
the rich. The only awkwardness that 
marred the life came in connection with the 
hotel barber shop. Each time he passed 
its open door and scented the hair tonics 
and heard the gurgle of the electric massage 
machines and the crisp voices of the barbers 
saying, “Next gentleman!” he experienced 
a distinct sensation of uneasiness 

But taking the adventure all in all, he 
was getting away with it splendidly. When 
the guests at the Corona descended to the 
lobby each morning they discovered Mr 
Brown in riding clothes. He had, he said, 
risen early for a canter. Sometimes he 
would sit around in equestrian attire all 
morning, Slapping his boots with his crop, 
and talking enthusiastically of the joys of 
the bridle-path—but he had always just 
returned from a ride; no one ever saw him 
actually on a horse 

Then toward the end of the first week 
Gloria Lee arrived, and straightway Otto 
lost his heart. It is only fair to state that 
he lost it upon gazing for the first time at 
the beauty of her fair hair and her blue 
eyes and her suberb figure—before anyone 
hinted that she was an heiress. 

That night there was a “hop” in the 
hotel ballroom, and he was duly presented 
to her, and, without a thought of con 
sequences, fell instantly and completely in 
love. Never had he been privileged to 
know such a girl! Her soft, southern voice, 
he told himself dazedly, was music—and 
when she smiled 

Gloria Lee, it must be admitted, did not 
discourage his interest in her; and though 
for the first three days every man in the 
place raced in pursuit of her, after a week 
the field had narrowed down to two: Mr. 
Otto Brown, supposedly wealthy young 
man from Chicago, and Mr. Felix Piggen 
sticker, who was a wealthy young man 
from Kalamazoo 

Felix Piggensticker was tall and blond 
and goodlooking. He was an excellent 
horseman (and in this he outpointed Otto, 
for Gloria Lee loved horses and rode mag 
nificently ), but he was also a blatant egotist. 
Before Gloria he managed always to appear 
the perfect suitor. And this, in itself, is 
an art. 

One morning as Otto was standing on 
the hotel veranda with Mrs. Bumble and 
her daughter Annabelle, Piggensticker and 
Gloria rode up together, flushed from their 
canter, looking for all the world like a 
healthy young god and goddess 

“My!” said Mrs. Bumble maliciously. 
“Aren’t they a han’some couple?” 

What Otto lost in not riding with 
Gloria he made up at golf. She had never 
played golf, and he was teaching her; and 
the two of them were spending, each day, 
an inordinately long time on the course. 
This was Otto’s inning, for Felix Piggen- 
sticker’s golf was atrocious. 

So for a week Gloria played about with 
each of them in turn, and seemed unable 
to make up her mind. Sometimes she pre- 
ferred Otto, sometimes Piggensticker, and 
the affair attracted great interest among the 
guests of the Corona Hotel 

Felix’s attitude toward Otto was intended 
to be disconcerting. Whenever they were 
face to face he treated him as an inferior, 
and once, in the presence of Gloria and 
some others, Felix contemptously asked 
what business Mr. Brown was in—in 
Chicago. Otto, of course, had schooled 
himself for emergencies of this sort, and 
replied promptly that he was in the steel 
business, feeling that this was no grave 
untruth since the tools in his profession 
were made of steel. 

Where, the man from Kalamazoo then 
demanded, was Mr. Brown’s office? Being 
prepared for this, too, Otto carelessly named 
the largest office building in the city. He 
had an unpleasant intuition that Piggen- 
sticker suspected him; and when, a second 
later, Piggensticker asked what floor his 
office was on, our barber knew that war 
had been declared. 


“If you,” he said coldly, “are so anxious 
to know about my affairs, why don’t you 
go up to my office sometime and make a 
thorough inquiry.” 

It was a bold stroke, of 
temporarily victory was his 

Thus far the barber of the Seville had 
played in amazing luck. There were 
fortunately no Chicago people at French 
Springs; and by following in the news- 
papers each day the movements of Chicago 
society, he was able to assure himself that 
none were on the way. In a way, there 
was something of the zest of adventure 
about this masquerading as a gentleman. 
For, should the papers herald the arrival 
of some notable from the Sooty City. it 
would be up to Otto to pack his bags and 
me 3 8 

And yet tonight, as he paced the dewy 
lawn under the moon and waited for 
Gloria Lee, he told himself that it would 
be impossible to leave French Springs while 
she was there—impossible even though ex- 
posure were threatened. For he was in 
love now—hopelessly, head-over-heels in 
love. All his life had he dreamed of the 
love of a great lady, and something in his 
heart seemed to tell him that, incredibie as 
it might sound, the great lady from Virginia 
did love him. Gloria Lee, the heiress, loved 
Otto Brown, the barber. Though of course 
she didn’t have any idea that he was a 
barber! 

A moment later he was aware that a 
shadow had fallen across the carpet of 
moonlight on the lawn Then she 
was coming toward him through the velvet 
shadows under the trees. - 

“What a marvelous night!” 

Otto Brown, the lover, bent over her 
two hands and kissed them. Then he 
looked deep into her eyes. “This night,” 
he said, “was made for you—and me.” 
Of a truth, our barber should have dwelt 
in the romantic days of plumed hats and 
rapiers! Gloria Lee gazed wistfully at the 
moon. 

“What,” he asked, clinging to one of 
her hands, “are you thinking about?” 

“I’m thinking,” mused the girl dreamily, 
“how perfectly happy lam. .. .” 

*Twere a breach of good taste, really, 
to spy upon our barber in his love-making, 
so suffice it to say that ere the new moon 
had slipped down behind the scraggly elm, 
Gloria Lee was in his arms and he was 
telling her breathlessly that he had loved 
her from the first moment he saw her; and 
she, with her eyes closed and her parted 
lips close to his, waited to be kissed again 

Some time later they strolled, hand in 
hand, back to the hotel to the ballroom, 
where they danced every remaining dance 
together. This fact, coupled with the radi- 
ance of their smiley set every tongue in 
the place wagging; and it was definitely 
decided that the Lee girl and young Brown 
were engaged. 


but 


course, 


HILE this highly agreeable little 
interlude was being played out 
under the moon, Pelix Piggen- 
sticker sat nursing his bitterness in a corner 
of the lobby, smoking innumerable 


cigarettes. For, having seen Gloria walk 
out alone to meet his rival, small wonder 
that Mr. Piggensticker felt upset. In his 
heart a great wrath was simmering. He 
had a distant feeling of having loved and 
lost. 

A girl from the telegraph desk crossed 
the marble floor and handed old Gubb, the 
night-clerk, a yellow telegram. 

A moment later old Gubb ran a plump 
hand over his bald head and readjusted his 
glasses nervously. Then he put down the 
telegram and glanced hastily about the 
lobby. Daggett, the house detective, was 


leaning idly against a marble pillar. Gubb 
signalled frantically, and Daggett tipped 
his soft hat over one eye and sauntered 


leisurely across to the desk. 

Felix Piggensticker could not, from 
where he sat, hear what the night-clerk 
said to Daggett, but he saw Daggett take 
up the telegram, read it, cock his hat over 
the other eye, and read it again. Where- 
upon Felix rose and approached the desk 

“What’s up?” he asked. 

Old Gubb, who was ever deferential to 
wealth, bowed. 

“A telegram, Mr. Piggensticker,” he re- 
plied, “from the chief of police in Chicago 
It seems that a crook named Ed. Bickels 
—Eddie the Dude—is probably here. It 
appears he’s in the habit of stopping at 
good hotels, posing as a gentleman.” 


“Let’s see the telegram,’ suggested 
Felix. Daggett handed it to him 


“Description: average height, well- 
dressed, weight about hundred fifty, black 
hair, gray eyes, regular features.” As he 
finished reading, a thought struck Felix like 
a flaring rocket. His hands holding the 
telegram fairly shook. 

“Why,” cried Piggensticker, his voice 
trembling with excitement, “don’t you 
know? Who answers the description? 

[Turn to page 40] 
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| Howl Kept My Married Life 


From Being A Tragedy 


The intimate, personal story of a woman who solved one of the most 
perplexing “after-marriage” problems. 





By Mrs. M 


66 HE other day I attended the 
wedding of two young friends 
of mine—a sweet, winsome 
girl of 18 and a boy (he was 

hardly more) of 20. 


“They were very happy—one could 
see that in their laughing, eager 
faces. 

“Yet as they went away, amid the 
usual shower of rice and confetti, 
I wondered how long it would last 


“At the end of five years—what 
then? Would they still be the same 
eager sweethearts? Or would they 
have settled down into the rut which 
is the grave of so many gay young 
dreams? Frankly—I didn’t know. 


“For somehow, my thoughts went 
back to the day—just seven years 
before—when Jack and I said good- 
bye amid the same shower of rice 
and confetti and started out on our 
Great Adventure. 


“We were gloriously happy, too, 
but our married life came so near 
being a tragedy that I am going to 
tell about it here in the hope that 
my experience may be of some help 
to other women just like myself. 


“You've 
Mary,’ he said slowly. 


Q 


come back, 


“You've come back 

“The first six months were like a —the Mory of the 

’ sweetheart days. 

wonderful dream. Jack wasn’t earn- You've never looked 


ing a large salary, but he had saved 


a few hundred dollars before our 
marriage—we were young—we 
rather imagined the future would take 
care of itself 

“But futures don’t do that any more. 
And inevitably—a few months later— 


came our first quarrel. It started, 
most quarrels do, over money 


as 


“My trousseau had been fairly com- 
plete, but it was beginning to show signs 
of wear. What was I to do? I couldn't 
sew. I didn’t have any money of my own. 
So one night I asked Jack for $40 to buy 
a new dress. 


“‘Porty dollars!’ he exclaimed ‘For 
one dress! You know I can’t afford that. 
Can't you make one of your old ones do 
another season?’ 


“‘T—-I saw a lovely dress down at Mor- 
ton’s today, and I'd like to get it,’ I said, 
the tears springing to my eyes. ‘But if 
you say we can't afford it, why, we can’t, 
that’s all.’ 


“Then Jack said something about my 
being extravagant and I said something 
about the smallness of his salary, and by 
the time we were through we were both 
feeling miserable and tired of it all. But 
I didn’t get the dress. 


“So that season and the next and the 
next I skimped along, making old things 
do, or purchasing some cheap, ill-fitting 
dress at the store. But it was a mistake 
—an almost tragic mistake Because I 
don't care what the poets say—no man 


is going to continue to love a woman 
with the same old fervor of the sweet- 
heart days unless she keeps herself 


attractive. 


“It took me nearly two years to find it 
out. Two long years and there were a 
good many nights when I cried myself to 
sleep worrying about it. For I could feel 
that Jack and I were getting farther and 


farther apart—that sometimes, when 
friends came, he was more than half 
ashamed of me. And that hurt worst 
of all. 


“Then one day I read of a woman just 
like myself who had learned at home, 
through the Woman's Institute, to make 
pretty, becoming clothes And I saw 
with startling clearness that here might 
be the solution of my own clothes prob- 
lem—that if I could really learn dress- 
making and millinery at home it would 
be easy to get the pretty things I needed 
so badly. For the cost would be small if 
I had to pay only for materials 


6“NO I sat right down and wrote the 

Woman's Institute for full particu- 
lars. And when I read that the Institute 
has 140,000 students, I knew that if all 
these other girls and women could learn 
dressmaking and millinery at home that 
I could learn too. So I enrolled 


“T thought there might be some tedious 
preliminaries or long weeks of practice 
work. But there weren't. I started right 
in making actual garments. 


“Jack knew I was working on the les- 
But I didn’t say anything to him 
about my rapid progress. The big sur- 
prise came the evening he brought some 
business friends home for dinner. Other 
times I might have dreaded such an occa- 
sion. 3ut not now. It was the oppor- 
tunity for which I had been waiting. 
You should have seen Jack’s face when I 
came into the room in my new dress 
And the pride in his voice as he intro- 
duced me to the men! I wouldn’t ex- 


sons 





so wonderful as you 
do tonight!’ 


that thousand 


for a 


change moment 


dollars 


“And that night, after our guests had 
gone, Jack put his hands on my shoulders 
‘You've come back, Mary,’ he said slowly. 
‘You've come back—the Mary of the 
sweetheart days. You've never looked 
so wonderful as you do tonight.’ 


“So, you 
ference. 


see—clothes do make a dif- 


“Soon the neighbors began noticing my 
clothes and asking who made them. And 
when I told them I was making them my- 
self, they just couldn't believe it 


“Then a happy thought came to me, If 
I could make such pretty, becoming 
dresses for myself at such great savings, 
why not make them for other people, too, 
and thus add something to the family 
income? It certainly seemed like a good 
idea, so I determined to try, anyway. 


“And do you know, it seemed as if 
every woman I knew wanted me to make 
her dresses. 


“In the last six months I have earned 
more than $300 in my spare time, in ad- 
dition to making all my own clothes and 
those for the baby. 


“When I think how different every- 
thing might be if I hadn’t enrolled with 
the Woman's Institute just when I did— 
do you wonder that I want to tell you 
about my experience?” 





HAT Mrs. M C—— did, you can 

do too. There is not the slightest 
doubt about it. For among the 140,000 
members of the Woman's Institute are 
housewives, mothers, business women, 
school teachers, girls at home and in 
school, and girls in stores, shops and 
offices—all learning dressmaking and 
millinery at home as successfully as if 
they were together in a classroom. 


Send for Handsome 
64-page Booklet 


HE Woman's In- 

stitute is ready 
to help you, no mat-4 
ter where you live/fj 
or what your cir- 
cumstances or your 
needs. And it costs 
absolutely nothing 
to find out what it 
can do for you. Just 
send a letter, post 
ecard or the con- 
venient coupon 
low to the Woman's 
Institute, Dept. 3-F, 
Scranton, Penna., and you 






be- 


will receive, 
without obligation, the full story of this 


great school that is bringing so much 
happiness to women and ,girls all over 
the world. 
_——— — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-F, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send 
me one of your booklets and tell me how 
I can learn the subject marked below 
Miilinery 
Cooking 


= Home Dressmaking 
= Professional Dressmaking 


Name. 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or M 
1 


Address. 










Cj She‘ Purest and ‘Best 
ROOTBEER 


is made from 


One 25c package makes 80 glasses 


Just get a package of Hires Household 
Extract from your dealer—mix it with sugar, 
water and yeast according to the directions on 


the package—bottle with tight corks or use 
It’s the easiest 


Hires Patent Bottle Stoppers. 
drink in the world to make and the most re- 


freshing you ever tasted. 
Ask for 


HIRES HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 25 cents and 
we will send, postpaid, package direct. 


for carton of one dozen. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
211S. Twenty-fourth Street 


Ask for Hires at the fountain, or buy it carbonated 
in bottles ready to drink, from your dealer. 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


PHILADELPHIA 


Or send $2.80 
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Brown, of course—this fellow who calls 
himself Brown!” 

“Brown?” echoed old Gubb. 

“Brown!” gruffed the house detective. 

“Why, certainly! Can’t you see it? 
The whole thing’s as plain as day. I knew 
there was something queer about that bird 
from the first!” And lowering his voice, 
our barber’s rival proceeded to make known 
his suspicions. 

“Otto Brown’s your man,” he announced 
almost jovially; “there’s no doubt about it!” 

The house detective shifted his hat over 
the other eye and tried to look very pro- 
fessional indeed. Old Gubb looked worried. 

“But Mr. Brown,” he protested feebly, 
“always seemed like such a nice fellow— 
gentlemanly and—’ 

“Gentlemanly !” cried Piggensticker. “Of 
course! That’s his game—that’s how he 
swindles people! Take my advice and 
arrest him tonight.” 

The night-clerk’s faded blue eyes were 
troubled. He liked Mr. Brown. “But you 
must have some proof,” he objected. “You 
couldn’t arrest a guest without some proof.” 

“Hold ’im on s’picion,” growled Dag- 
gett. He liked the idea of making arrests. 
This one would undoubtedly prove a sen- 
sation, and if the man were Eddie the 
Dude, what a feather in his hat! “Yep,” 
he nodded, “we c’d hold ’im on s’picion.” 

“But,” protested old Gubb, “if it’s a 
mistake—” 

Piggensticker would have liked, of 
course, to see his rival arrested that very 
night—but caution told him it were better 
to have a complete case against Otto Brown 
“See here,” he went on, tapping the desk 
with his finger, “I can wire my Chicago 
agent tonight to look Brown up. There'll 
be an answer the first thing in the morn- 
ing—and you can pinch him then.” 


When Gloria descended for breakfast 
the next morning, Otto, attired as usual 
in riding things, rose from a chair to greet 
her, a great love shining in his eyes. For 
an instant they surveyed each other, half 
critically, as lovers have from time im- 
memorial on the morning after the declara- 
tion of their love. It was te if they had 
grown new selves the night before, and 
these new selves were seeing each other 
for the first time in the light of day. Then 
Gloria lowered her eyes, and, there being 
no one about, Otto bent swiftly over her 
hands and kissed them. 


“You've no idea,” “how 
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Parker House Rolls 
are made in your 
own kitchen 


When Parker House Rolls are 
made just right—the “Rum- 
ford” kind—light as snow- 
flakes, with thin, dainty crust, 
with the fold-over ready to 
open itself—they melt in your 
mouth. 


Such Parker House Rolls can 
only be made at home. The 
kind you buy are not of that 
exquisite texture, taste and 
wholesomeness. 


WHY NOT make them at 
home ? 


Of course it’s an art. But if 
you follow the “Rumford way” 
it’s an easy art to learn, and 
it pays in home happiness 
and health. The nutritious 
phosphates in Rumford make 


he said huskily, the food most wholesome and 


digestible. 


wonderful you are.” 

“IT have, though,” replied Gloria, “a 
very good idea how wonderful you are!” 

It was one of those fine points which 
young people who have Joved each other 
not over a week delight in arguing. 

“IT wonder—I wonder if you know how 
| much I love you?” 
Gloria Lee raised her eyes swiftly to his, 
} 


TRY THE RUMFORD WAY. 


The “Rumford way” means the 
use of Rumford Baking Pow- 
der—the Wonderful Leavener. 





and the expression he saw in them must 
have been extremely gratifying to him. 

“IT want to be finding that out,” she 
said softly, “all my life.” She broke off 
suddenly. Several people were approach- 


Try this Recipe for Parker House Rolls: 


(All measurements are level.) 


ing, Daggett, the house detective, in 2 cups flour ; Y, teaspoon salt ; 
the lead, and Felix Piggensticker and Mrs. em I 2 tablespoons 
Bumble and others 2 teaspoons sugar; %cup milk. — 


Otto Brown turned to “face them, and 
as he discovered that he was still holding 
Gloria’s hand, released it with a slight flush 
of embarrassment. Daggett the sleuth 
halted directly in front of him. 

“Ed. Bickels,’ he announced dramati- 


Sift well together the flour, salt and baking 
powder; rub in the shortening as lightly as 
possible with the fingers, just working it 
until the fat is blended well with the flour. 
Then mix to a very soft dough with the 
milk, or milk and water, as coid as possible 
Roll to % inch thickness, cut out with round 
or oval cutter, and crease in center with 





cally, “I arrest you in the name of the handle of a case knife first dipped in flour. 
| law. Brush one-half with melted butter and fold 
| “Ed. Bickels?” repeated Otto, stepping CF, Ft Oe. 2 nek ape. Bake in 
| back a pace. “What is this, a practical . 
| joke? Write us for our free Recipe Book, 


“You'll see whether it’s a joke or not,” 
| replied the house detective grimly. “Get 


“The Rumford Modern Methods of 


’ 





your hat an’ come with me.’ king.” 
“But I don’t understand. My name is Cooking 
Brown.” 
An all-year Dessert “Yeh. The police got your number all RU MFORD COMPANY 
’ Sats od No Soaking right, Mr. Eddie the Dude—an’ you're Dept. 20 PROVIDENCE, R. L 
Chocolate Minute Tapioca Awana Read comin’ with me.” 
3 eady “What does he mean?” It was a 


DD *% cup Minute Tapioca, 
pinch salt, to 3 


frightened cry from Gloria. 


‘2 cup sugar, 
Otto turned to her, and as he was about 


cups hot chocolate or 








to speak, Piggensticker’s voice broke in. 
cocoa, made proper strength for drinking. Boil in “Glocia he "said ceed Cline dawns 
double boiler 15 minutes, stirring frequently. but this man you believe to be Otto Brown 
Remove from fire, flavor with vanilla. Serve is known to the police as Eddie the Dude, 


| and he’s wanted in Chicago for a neat little 
| job of forgery.” 

“You lie,” said Otto in a.hard, strained 
voice. 

I do, hey? Then read this!” Piggen- 
sticker’s eyes glittered unpleasantly, and he 
thrust forward a telegram. “I suspected 
you from the first—when you told me you 
were in the steel business and had an office 
in the Babylon Building. So last night I 
wired my Chicago agent to look you up, 
and here’s his reply: ‘No such person in 
Babylon Building nor in Chicago Business 
Directory.’ There!” he cried triumphantly. 
“Now what have you got to say?” 

Otto’s face had gone pale, and his fists | 


a thinner con- 
4 cups of hot 


cold with sugar and cream. If 
1s desired, 
cocoa may 


sistency chocolate or 


be used 


padding 
aod all Tapioca desserts 


It is made of 
steam-cooked 


Serve Mjnute Tapioca often. 
purest flour, 
under ideal factory conditions 


wanur actiner om 


MINUTE Tapioca Co, 


ORANGE. Mass 


tapioca thoroughly 
It has a delicate 
Havor and is easily digested. Jt requires no soak- 
ing. Cooks thoroughly in 15 Always 
sold in the red package with the blue band. 
Send for free Minute Cook Book and folder of 


new receipts. 


minutes, 


























Minute Tapioca Co., 106 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. were clenched tightly. He longed to.strike | 
Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute elatine, and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca this —'< smashing blow, yet seed calm 
[Turn to page 46) | 
eeiaemmternin : aS ees _| Your Grocer has this can waiting for you 
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Cooking For Just Two 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


Department Foods and Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


ing for “just two.” 
It is not only the bride 
who cooks for two. The 
bachelor girls who keep 
house together, the pro- 
fessional women, the end- 
less number of students 
who are trying to make 
ends meet—all these need 
simplified housekeeping 
and recipes which guide 
them in cooking just 
enough for two. 

So many canned and 
partially cooked foods 
are in the market that 
with the electric grill, the 
alcohol lamp under the 
chafing - dish, the one 
burner gas or oil stove 
and the portable oven, 
housekeeping is easy, and 
the luxury of a kitch- 
enette makes one indeed 
fortunate. 

With a double boiler, 
a small open kettle and 
one or two baking-pans 
much can be done. A 
one-egg egg-beater is a 
helpful part of the equip- 
ment, and small molds 
and ramekins help one in 
serving food attractively. 

The real problem is the recipe. It is 
difficult to cut down a large one. Espe- 
cially the inexperienced housewife is often 
much in doubt as to just how to do this 

The following recipes have been tested 
Each will make a dish just large enough 
to serve two persons, but if unexpected 
guests arrive quantities may be increased. 


BAKING-POWDER BISCUIT 


1 cup flour 4 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons bakin g- 1 tablespoon fat 
powder 1-3 cup milk 


Sift the baking-powder, salt and flour 
together; cut in the fat and add the milk 
and drop by rounding teaspoonfuls on to 
a baking-pan. Bake in a hot oven (450 
degrees Fahrenheit). This will make eight 
biscuits. 

POPOVERS 


1 egg 1 cup flour 
1% teaspoon salt 1 cup milk 


Beat the egg with a dover egg- 
beater; add the salt; beat in the milk, 
then the flour. Pour into well-greased 
popover cups and bake in a hot oven 
(400 to 450 degrees Fahrenheit) for fifteen 
minutes or until the mixture has popped; 
then reduce the temperature and bake 
three-quarters of an hour longer. This 
will make six popovers. 


COFFEE 

% cup coffee ground moderetely fine 

2 cups of water 

Mix the coffee and water, saving out 
one-quarter cup of water. Bring slowly 
to the boiling point; boil 3 minutes. Re- 
move from the fire and add the one- 
quarter cup of water to settle and let the 
pot stand where it will keep very hot 
(but not boil) for five minutes. Pour off 
slowly. 
COCOA 


11% tablespoons cocoa » cup water 
3 teaspoons sugar 1 cup milk 


Mix the sugar and cocoa; add the 
water slowly and cook until the mixture 
boils three minutes; add the milk and 
bring to the boiling point or pour the 
cocoa into milk which has been scalded. 
Let it stand in the top of a double boiler 
for five or more minutes. Beat and serve. 


POTATO SOUP 
(Made from mashed potatoes) 
1% cup mashed potato 
_Salt and pepper 
\% teaspoon minced parsley 


1 cup milk 
1 slice onion 


Scald the milk with the onion; re- 
move the onion; stir in the potato; let 
come to the boiling point. Sprinkle in 
the parsley and serve. 





CREAM-OF-PEA SOUP 
1 cup canned or fresh cooked 
peas 
1 cup water 
1 slice onion 
1 teaspoon sugar 


Cook together until 
the peas are soft; press 
through a strainer, sav- 
ing all the liquid. Make 
a white sauce of the fol- 
lowing: 





alt and pepper 


Add the peas to this 
white sauce. Serve with 
croutons or crackers. 


PLAIN CAKE 

tablespoons fat 

5-8 cup of sugar 

1 egg 

4 cup milk 
cup flour 

1 teaspoon baking-powder 
teaspoon flavoring 


Cream the fat; add 
the sugar slowly; beat 
the yolk of the egg and 
add it to the first mix- 
ture. Sift the flour and 
baking-powder and add 
it to the mixture alter- 
nately with milk; add 
the flavor. Beat the 
white of the egg and cut 
and fold it in. Bake in a moderate oven 
(380 degrees Fahrenheit) about twenty 
minutes 
SPONGE-CAKE 


1 egg teaspoon lemon juice 
2 2-3 tablespoons sugar % teaspoon gratec 
2 2-3 tablespoons flour lemon rind 


Beat the yolk until lemon colored; 
add the sugar, gradually beating all the 
time. Add the lemon juice and rind. Add 
the flour, and theg beat the white of the 
egg stiff and cut and fold it in. Bake 
in a slow oven (300 to 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit) about twenty minutes. 


LEMON JELLY 


3 teaspoons gelatin % cup sugar 
¥% cup cold water ... % cup lemon juice 
1 cup boiling water 


Soak the gelatin in the cold water 
add the boiling water, the sugar and lemon 
juice. Strain and set to harden. 


COFFEE CREAM 
2 teaspoons gelatin 14 cup cream 
% cup cold water \Y% cup strong coffee 
4 tablespoons sugar 


Soak the gelatin in cold water. Scald 
the cream; add the sugar and coffee. Pour 
this over the gelatin while very hot. 
Strain and set to harden 


MEAT OR FISH LOAF 


¢ cup minced meat or 4 teaspoon salt 
fish Little pepper 
% cup crumbs ¥%4 tablespoon minced 
1 egg parsley 
4 tablespoon lemon 1% cup milk 
juice 


Mix all together and pack into two 
buttered molds. Steam or bake in a pan 
of hot water until firm 


FISH BALLS 
1 cup potatoes cut in 1 teaspoon butter 
small pieces Y, egg 
1% cup salt fish pulled Pepper 
into small pieces 


Cook the fish and potatoes, in enough 
boiling water to cover them, until the 
potatoes are soft; drain very dry. Add 
the butter, egg and seasoning. Drop by 
spoonfuls into hot deep fat and fry. 


CHEESE SOUFFLE 


1 tablespoon fat 4 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon flour > cup cheese grated or 
2 cup milk cut very fine 

1 egg Tiny bit cayenne 


Make a white sauce of the first three 
ingredients. Remove from fire.’ While 
the mixture is hot, add the cheese and 
the yolk of the egg, well beaten. Beat 
the white of the egg stiff and cut and 
fold it in. Turn into a buttered mold; 
cook in a moderate oven until firm. 








intense or simmering. 


clean and economical. 


Look for this 
mark on the oil 
stove burner 


DEALERS 


The best jobbers 
now supply vari- 
ous brands of ex- 
cellent oil stoves 
equipped with 
Kerogas Burners 








Oil Stoves That 
Act Like Gas Ranges 


On an oil stove equipped with the Patented KEROGAS Burner, the simple turn 
of a small control wheel instantly gives you the heat you want—quick, slow, 


The Patented KEROGAS Burner vaporizes common kerosene or coal oil and 
burns 400 gallons of air to every gallon of oil consumed, which makes it very 


The double flame within a flame—the one-piece, no-leak, rust-proof construc- 
tion, with simple mechanism and honest workmanship combine to make the 
Patented KEROGAS Burner last and satisfy as long as the stove itself. 


Ask your dealer to show you an oil stove with the Patented KEROGAS 
Burner. It’s worth looking at. 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 
1237 First Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 


me KEROGAS »~ 


Standard equipment on the better makes of oil stoves 















Now there's a SXEROGAS 
Oven, too. See one 
at your dealer's 
















































































Quick freezing 15 assured 
by the double action and 
high, narrow can of the 
Alaska. The can turns one 
way, the dasher the other, 
while the open aerating 
spoons on the dasher whip 
the cream to a perfection of 


smoothness. 

























































Ohi boy ! another kind 
of ice-cream tonight ! 


“ ICK! Mother wants you.” 
“To freeze the ice cream? What kind 
are we going to have?” 
“Something new. Guess!” 
“Oh, you don’t have to tell. Anything we'd 
have is great. Between Mother and me and 
the Alaska—it'll be some ice cream.” 


Fig Ice Cream 
Mix 1% cups of mashed a mush and add a pint 
preserved figs with 1 of heavy cream beaten 
pint of milk and add 1 _ stiff. Then finish freez 
tablespoon of orange ing. (If fresh figs are 
juice and 5 tablespoons used sugar to taste must 
lemon juice. Freeze to be added.) 


Write for a complete recipe book, addressing 
THE ALASKA FREEZER CO. 
Winchendon, Mass. 


ALASKA 


co ab + amp eae | 








Also makers of the Alaska North Pole All-metal Freezer 











** Have faith in your mirror, though you doubt all other friends.” Lillian Russall 
natural colors with ‘‘Brownatone.’’ 
home, quickly, easi- 
‘*Brownatone’’ is 
odorless, will not 
rub off or wash out. Guaranteed 
harmless to hair 
growth or skin 


mirror tell you the 
your looks. Be daily Apply it at 
or failing ly and safely. 
greaseless and 


Let 
truth about 
vigilant for signs of age 
beauty. Beautiful hair is 
ppente st charm. Well-kept, 

— at drug 


fesse BROWNATONE i: 


heh ir er 

colored hair 
ters all over the utes States and 
Canada. Two colors, shading from 


your 


; 
i Watch Each Day for Signs of Gray 
C 
4 


your 
becom- 


should be every 
woman's chief desire 
even on a young head, 


Gray hair, 
means age 


The Kenton Pharmacal Company 


Address, Windsor, Ont. 


to the unthinking majority. Ban- ‘*Golden to Medium Brown” and 
ish the first gray lock with ‘‘Dark Brown to Black’’—50c and 
Li} ‘*Brownatone.’’ Faded, streaked, $1.50. Sample bottle sent direct 
bleached, or discolored hair nulli- for 10c to cover cost of postage 
fies facial beauty. Tint it to and packing. 
Use NaTone Lemonated Shampoo to improve 
the natural ‘gloss fluftiness of your hair 
At druggists or d ect Large Bottle 50 cents 
' 


796 Coppin Bidg., Covington, Ky. Canada 


Brownatone has been used extensively for many years 


You are not experimenting when y use it 
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7/ A Mysterious 
Something— 


FP NOWN only to the ladies 

of a certain noble family 

got Florentine days was a 

magic skin formula — its 

use rendering them pre-eminent 
in courtly circles because of their transcendent beauty of com- 
lexion. Mysterious and wonderful! What could it be? Science 
foes disclosed “that mysterious something.” 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY 


Sempre Giovine—Meaning “Always Youug” 


—— 


skin, it dissolves the oily pore 
deposits and removes them 
without irritating the delicate 
epidermis. 


Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay is a fragrant 
skin cleanser in cake form 
which, applied to the face at 
the end of the day, nourishes 
the skin, cleanses the pores thor 
oughly of dirt, banishes blem- 
ishes and all impurities — doing 
what soap and water alone can- 
not do because, being composed 

of oils which 

have a natural 

affinity to the 


Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay is tothe skin 
what the sun is to the flowers, 
giving that delightful freshness 
of charmful youth—leaving the 
skin with the smoothness of 
satin—without an appearance 
of oil or shine. 





Send your name and address for a seven-day trial size 
cake free. It will show you why those who use this dainty 
refreshing complexion cake are, indeed, “‘always young.” 


A208 Grand Rapids, Mich. 





The Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay Co., Dept. 





“ 
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The Place of Pines 


[Continued from page 9] 


Steam rose from puttee and heavy shoe 


and from the sodden woolen breeches. 
Warmth slowly penetrated. There was 
little smoke; the big dry branches were 
dead and bleached and he let the fire eat 


into them without using his axe 

Once or twice he sighed as though the 
content of well-being were permeating him. 
Later he ate and drank languidly, looking 
up at the stars, speculating as to the 
sible presence of Mike Clinch up there 


pos- 


“Ah, the dirty thief,’ he murmured; 
“nevertheless a man.” 

Then, uneasy, he drew out the morocco 
case and gazed at the two trays full of 
gems 

The jewels blazed in the firelight. He 


touched them, moved them about, picked 
up several and examined them, testing the 
unset edges against his under lip as an 


expert tests jade 

But he couldn't tell; 
ing. He replaced them, closed the case, 
pocketed it. When he had a chance h 
could try boiling water for one sort of 
trick. He could scratch one or two 

Quintana rested both elbows on his 
knees and framed his dark face between 
both bony hands. What a chase Clinch 
had led him after the Flaming Jewel! And 
now Clinch lay dead in the forest—faintly 
smiling. At what? 

In a very low, passionless voice, Quin 
tana cursed monotonously as he gazed into 
the fire. In Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
Italian, he cursed Clinch After a little 
while he remembered Clinch’s daughter, and 
he cursed her, elaborately, thoroughly, wish- 
ing her black mischance awake and asleep, 
living or dead 

Darragh, too, he remember in his curses, 
and did not slight him. And the trooper, 
Stormont—ah, he should have killed all of 
them when he had the chance. And 
those two Baltic Russians, also, the girl 
duchess and her friend. Why on earth 
hadn't he made a clean job of it? Over- 
caution. A wary disinclination to stir up 
civilization by needless murder. But after 
all, old maxims, old beliefs, old truths are 
the best, God knows. The dead.don’t talk! 
And that’s the wisest wisdom 6f all, he 
decided. 

Presently Quintana slept after his own 
fashion—that is to say, looking closely at 
him one could discover a glimmer under 
his lowered eyelids. And he listened always 
in that kind of sleep. As though a shadowy 
part of him were detached from his body, 
and mounted guard over it. So he slept 
with wet feet to the fire and his rifle 
across his knees; and dreamed of Eve and 
of murder, and that the Flaming Jewel was 
but a mass of glass. 


there was no know 


T that moment the girl of whose white 
throat Quintana was dreaming as he 
whined faintly at times in his dreams, 

stood alone outside Clinch’s Dump, rifle in 
hand, listening, fighting the creeping dread 
that touched her slender body at times 

seemed to touch her very heart with frost 

Clinch’s men had gone on to Ghost 
Lake with their wounded and dead, where 
there was fitter shelter for both. All had 
gone on; nobody remained to await Clinch’s 
home-coming except Eve Strayer. 

An odd, unusual dread weighted her 
heart—something in emotions that she 
never before had experienced in time of 
danger. In it there was the deathly unease 
of premonition. But of what it was born 
she did not understand—perhaps of the 
strain of dangers passed—of the shock of 
discovery concerning Smith’s identity with 
Darragh—Darragh !—the hated kinsman of 
Harrod the abhorred, 

Fiercely she wondered 
lover knew about this 
querade. Was Stormont 
deception—Stormont, the object of her 
first girl's passion—Stormont, for whom 
she would have died? Wretched, perplexed, 
fiercely enraged at Darragh, deadly anxious 
concerning Clinch, she had gone about 
cooking supper 

The supper, kept warm on the 
still awaited the man who had no 
need of meat and drink 

It was not yet dawn, but the girl could 
endure the strain no longer. 

With electric torch and rifle she started 
for the forest, almost running at first; then, 
among the first trees, moving with caution 
and in silence along the trail over which 
Clinch should long since have journeyed 
homeward 

In soft 
flash her 
shadows, and it 


much her 
miserable mas- 
involved in this 


how 


range, 
more 


ventured to 
foot-prints cast curious 
was hard to make out 
tracks so oddly distorted by the light 
Prints mingled and partly obliterated other 
prints. She identified her own tracks lead- 
ing south, and guessed at the others, point- 
ing north and south, where they had carried 
in the wounded and had gone back to bring 


places, when she 


torch, 


in the dead 

But nowhere could she discover any 
impression resembling her step-father’s— 
that great, firm stride and solid imprint 


[Turn to page 48] 
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Madame Berthe’s Destroys Superfluous 





Massage and Cleansing H 
Cream, cannot pri air and Roots 
mote hair growths 

6 — a care for 

Antisept Tale ome rftuo us hair 
Delightfully fragrant las learne te to definitel 

25c self of it th the 

Antiseptic Solution ees f it with t 

Sc r wiit« 

Emollient Bal thousands still 

For the ha yearn. If you have used ce 





s, electrolysis or the 
razor, which. leave the roots 
to thrive and often cause 
grow faster and 
coar you will immediate 

appreciate this uperior 
remedy 

ZIP gently lifts out the 
roots with the halrs, and 
thus destroys the growt 
‘ithout electricity 

Not only removes hair — but 
checks its future growth. 
Rapid, simple to use, fra 
grant, safe and painless, tt 
leaves the skin soft and 
i Guaranteed not 
to harm even the most 
delicate skin 

Women everyy — are dis- 
carding the i dangerous 





methods for ap Avoid 
imitations 
Which of the three types 
of aupermueus hair | ve 
a you ? Vrite for FR 
The Ideal Liquid BOOK, “Beauty's Sod 
Deodorant Secret’ which tells you 
Harmiess, Colorless or call at_my salon 
Contains no artificial io have FRE 








coloring which stains 
arments Attractive 


DEMON. 
nes «© « 3 iC. STRATION. 
At all good stores or by Mail 





Specialist with 


cron (@) 208) a°)) Las 














GOINTO BUSINES: 


. rtunit: unlimit 
Bis ay Bookie le t Pree. Write Tort t today. 
w. MILLYER RAGSDALE, 


for Yourself 
Eotabieh on ae oper- 
= 
fein Rings Money yak we aA = 7 either by my women. 
Don’t put it off ! 
Gomer 420 | EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of 


These Ugly Spots. 


slightest 
as Othine 


need of feeling 
jouble strength 


There's no longer the 
hamed of your freckles 











is guaranteed to remove these homely spots 
Simply get an ounce Othine—double strength 
rom your druggist, and apply a little of it night and 


h 
one ounce 
gain a beautiful clear « 


this is sold under guarantee 
to remove 














and you should n see that even the worst 
-cun to disappear, while the lighter ones 
ave vanished entirely It is seldom that more thar 
is needed to completely clear the skin and 
vlexion 

suble strength Othine as 
of money back if it fails 










Be sure to ask for the d 


freckles 


Bring Out the 
Hid en Beauty 


Beneath that soiled, ' dis- 
colored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. 


Mercolized W. 


wally, gently absorbs the 

Sreital ized surface skin, reveal- - 
ing the young, fresh, beautiful skin \ 
underneath. Used by refined women \ ee 
who prefer amas of true natu- (a 
rainess. Have you tried it? 
Mercolized Wax (beautifier) . %e 
foaees — Yor wrinkles} 7% 73sec |6«=C All 

helactine (hair remover) . Drug Stores 
Powdered Tarkroot ( face rester) +H ‘and Toulet 


Dearborn Supply Co., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago. Counters 


























An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you song plenty of thick, beautiful, 


glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don't 


The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before re- 
tiring; use enough to moisten the scalp, 

and ri ib it in gently with the finger tips 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign an d trace of it 

You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop, and your hair will 
look and feel a hundred times better 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug 
store. A four-ounce bottle is usually all 
that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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How was 
she to know? 


INALLY he appeared 
one evening—the man 
who stirred her heart— 
the man, at last, who cap- 
tured her instant interest. 


All the rest had seemed 
only casual,arousing never 
a single, serious emotion. 


But he seemedso differ- 
ent! The moment their 
eyes met there seemed to 
bean understanding. They 
felt drawn to one another. 


Through a mutual friend 
an introduction was arranged. 
Then they danced. 


But only one dance! 


He thanked his partner 
and went his way. She saw 
no more of him. Why he lost 
interest was a mystery to her. 


How was she to know? 


* * * * 


That so often is the insid- 
ious thing about halitosis 
(the scientific term for un- 
pleasant breath). Rarely in- 
deed can you detect halitosis 
yourself. And your most in- 
timate friends will not speak 
of your trouble to you. The 
subject is too delicate. 

Maybe chronic 
with you, due to some deep- 
seated organic disorder. Then a 
doctor or dentist should be con- 
sulted. Usually, though, halitosis 
is only local and temporary. 
Then it yields quickly to the 
wonderfully effective antiseptic 
and deodorizing properties of 
Listerine. 


halitosis is 


Fastideous people prefer to be 
on the safe and polite side. They 
make Listerine a systematic part 
of their daily toilet routine—as 
a gargle and mouth wash. 


It is so much easier to be com- 
fortably assured your breath is 
sweet, fresh and clean; to know 
you are not offending your friends 
or those about you. 
today. 


Start using Listerine 


Be in doubt no longer about your 
breath — Lambert 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pharmacal 
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Her Well-Kept Hands 


They Create a Great Part of Every Girl’s Charm 


By Elsie Waterbury Morris 


HERE have been many references to 

| the homely stenographer. Jokes 

have been made about her; praises of 

her efficiency have been sung—her 

superiority over her pretty sister has been 
proclaimed. 

But is there any real ground for such 
a claim? Why is an unattractive girl 
necessarily more useful in an office than 
an attractive one? 

I do not believe she is, and I do not 
believe the average employer believes it. 

He says that he doesn’t want pretty 
girls when what he means is that he does 
not want girls who are too conscious of 
their looks. 

He says he prefers homely girls when 
what he really wants are well-mannered 
and well-groomed girls who do not put on 
make-up in the office, and who give full 
attention to their work. 

And he does not want homely girls for 
this reason. No girl need be really pain- 
fully plain now-a-days. 

Any girl can have shining, carefully 
dressed hair, a smooth, healthy complexion, 
clean, neat, carefully pressed clothes, and I 
believe that she can make no better invest- 
ment than in those very things. 


UT yourself in the employer's place 

You have inserted an advertisement 

for a “wide-awake stenographer.” Out 
of twelve applicants how do you decide 
which one to pick? Until some system is 
perfected whereby ability may be measured 
directly, you will still have to resort to 
the old method of sizing up people by the 
impression they create. 

Will you pick the one with the frizzy 
hair and the heavy make-up? 

Will you select the utterly unattractive 
one—the one who never gives a thought 
to personal appearance—and looks it? 

I'll wager you won't. There is some- 
thing about a carelessly groomed woman 
that automatically suggests inefficiency. 

No—if you are like ninety-nine out of 
every hundred other employers you will 
choose the one who has a well-kept person 
that suggests an alert, well-kept mind—and 
you will be right, for a reasonable amount 
of pride in personal appearance is a reflec- 
tion of self-respect and intelligence. 

It has been said—and not without 
cause—that the American business girl 
spends sums out of all proportion to what 
she makes, on her clothes and personal care. 

I certainly do not advocate extravagance 
but I heartily advise every ambitious busi- 
ness girl to make the most of her personal 
appearance. 

Dress neatly in becoming clothes. 

Do your hair carefully, and remember, 
that a coiffure which may be becoming to 
a chorus girl is likely to be out of place 
in an office. 

And finally—take care of your com- 
plexion and hands. A little daily attention 
night and morning will keep your skin in 


a state of enviable freshness. Please notice 
that I said “night and morning”—not “at 
the office,"—for to my mind there is noth- 
ing more annoying than seeing a girl in an 
office attending to those details of personal 
care which should be disposed of at home. 

A moment ago I spoke of hands. No 
hands are more in evidence than those of a 
business girl, typing, filing or taking notes 
under the eyes of her employer. 

And if you were that employer wouldn’t 
you rather watch a pair of smooth, well- 
kept hands take notes, than rough unsightly 
ones ? j 


NY properly cared-for hand may be 
attractive. It is no longer considered 
necessary for a hand to be small to be 

pretty. By many, a good-sized, capable 
hand is preferred to a tiny delicate one. 

With hands, as in make-up, avoid 
artificial effects. In an office long, pointed 
nails and a high polish are distinctly in 
bad taste. 

In fact, I consider the whole matter of 
hands so important that I am now going 
to give you some definite directions for 
caring for them; 

A regular nightly massage will work 
wonders. 

Use a good, rich, developing cream, and, 
beginning with the finger-tips, massage 
back to the knuckles with a rotary motion. 
Follow this with a massage of the hand 
itself, working from the knuckles back 
toward the wrist. When you have worked 
the cream well in, put on an old pair of 
white cotton gloves and leave them on 
over night. Be sure to wash these gloves 
out every morning, after using them, with 
a good white soap. 

During the day whenever you wash the 
hands, first dry them thoroughly, and then 
apply a soothing balm which is readily 
absorbed 

Perhaps there is nothing harder on the 
modern woman’s hands than the outdoor 
sports of which she is so fond. But if she 
will protect her hands in the following 
manner, even a game of tennis in the blaz- 
ing sunshine need not ruin her skin. Before 
going out, apply a hand cream. This 
forms a protecting film over the skin. Over 
this film dust a light coating of powder, 
and the hands are ready for the day’s 
sport. 

The woman who is troubled with con- 
spicuous veins in her hands probably has 
them as a result of poor circulation. Mas- 
sage is, in her case, most important. In 
addition to the massage, she should oc- 
casionally raise her hands high above her 
head for a moment or two to help the 
blood back to the heart. 

Remember that hands express person- 
ality. If you are nervous and irritable, it 
will show in your hands. Try first to 
relax your nerves, then train your hands 
to relax and see how much more attractive 
they become. 





N Mrs. Gouverneur Morris’ marvelous “beauty shop” in New York, women who 


love beauty are helped to express it in themselves. 


Mrs. Morris has written for 


McCall readers, a booklet of the new beauty, “Beauty for Every Woman.” Here 


are a set of directions for care otf skin, hair, hands and figure. 
Address Mrs. Morris in care of McCall's Magazine, 
236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


to pay for sending it. 


Price, 10 cents 











The Dance of the 
Perfumes 


HE Dancing Girls of 
Araby glow pink in their 
cheeks of desert brown. 
Tall, slender, swaying to 

the plaintive magic of the lute, 
they weavestrangesteps upon 
the edge of the Sahara. Dark 
eyes sparkle, white teeth gleam 
and, as they dance, perfumes 
are poured upon their pink- 
tipped fingers—exotic odors 
from the Gardens of Nabeul, 
where satin breezes play up 
from the Gulf of Hammamet. 


Borrowing afresh from the arts 
and gardens of the East, Van- 
tine has created wondrous new 
effects in Win-Sum Flowers. 
Rare essences from the Land of 
Veiled Women — adding to 
your store of ways to fascinate. 
Scented with Win-Sum 
Flowers, Beauty basks in a 
memorable modish fragrance 
sure to charm. 


Combination: Toilet Water 
with Atomizer 


49 





ATOMIZER, embellished with 
raised Buddha, in combination 
with 4-oz. bottle of WIN-SUM 
FLOWERS Toilet Water in six 
Oriental Novelty effects: Nile 
Lily, Violet of Siam, Pagoda Rose, 
White Lilac, Heliotrope and 
Orchide. Your choice—$1.75 


If your dealer can not supply you send us 
his mame and the price, and your order 
will be promptly filled. 


5 , 


The Buddha of Perfumes 


Oriental Perfumes 
Toilet Waters 
Boudoir Requisites 
Temple Incense 


’ 


2 


65 Hunters Point Avenue, L. L. City 
New York 














FAMOUS 
WINDOWS 


~THE BLAINE MANSION 
HE home of Maine’s great- 


est son and beloved states- 
man, James G. Blaine, is now 


the Governor’s Mansion, at 
Augusta, Me. 
And sucha home! 
an example it is of the true 
Colonial, how fascinating its 
rich simplicity! 


How classic 


Only highest quality appoint- 
mentscould keep company with 
this colonial treasure—which 
accounts for the fact that Harts- 
horn Shade Rollers and Shade 
Fabrics are in use throughout; 
their dignified appearance and 
their absolute reliability made 
them necessary. 


In hotel and club, college 


and home, the name 
“Hartshorn” associated 
with Shades and Shade 


Rollers is a guarantee of 
the 
shade troubles. 


elimination of all 


y 


HADE ROLLERS 








STEWART HARTSHORN CO. | 


250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EROLU 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


| [SE your porch more this 
" summer. Aerglux Porch 


4 Shades will keep ofthc sun's 





glare, but let in plenty of 
fresh air from top to bottom. 
Easily hung, substantially made, 
finished in many pleasing colors 










Writefor the “Book of Porches’ 
Suge ting ways to increa 


g 
porch use and beauty 


The Aeroshade Company 
ia, Wis 


2230 Oakland Ave., V 


Iukcsn 





HAVE an Enameled Bedroom. 
Beautiful, easy-to-clean, practical and 
they're “all the rage.” Send for “Home 
Beautifying” illustrating 48 Fixall uses. 


Quart can, at your dealer’s, $1.65 
Smaller sizes down to 30c 


Louisville Varnish Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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Fresh Springtime Hangings 


When Sunshine Pours Into Our Rooms, It Is Time to Put Up the New Curtains 


F YOU think of the rooms which have 
[‘cssrmed you in summer, you picture 

many a pleasant place with the shutters 

closed to keep out the glaring sunlight 
ind with crisp white swiss curtains looped 
back and stirring gently as a passing breeze 
moves them 

Unless one must have curtains drawn 
across the windows to insure privacy or to 


shut out an undesirable view, glass curtains 
may be dispensed with for the sake of 
coolness, and inner curtains may be used 


for decoration. 

Gay hangings of chintz in the living- 
room are suggestive of a midsummer garden 
in all the glory of its full-flowered beauty 
Hand-blocked linens with patterns in soft 
tones in library and dining-room make one 
think of shadowy walks in green 
woods And as for the bedrooms, sheer 
organdie, crisp swiss, gingham of bright 
color—almost any material—can be used 
to make curtains that possess all the charm 
of summer 

I am always surprised when my clients 


cool 


ask me, “What materials are being used 
this season?” And, “Are curtains long or 
short ?” 

My answers are always the same. Any 
material may be used which is suitable 
for the room in which it is to be used. 
Curtains are made ‘ong or short as need 
be. No general rule can be given 

To a decorator every room is a par- 
ticular case to be treated in a particular 


manner. There is an exact length, a cer 
tain color and a special material that will 
be good decoration for your room But 
these are points that must be decided by 
the limitations of the room itself. Para 
doxical as it may seem, it is just these 
limitations that make it possible for the 
owner to express her individuality. For it 
s the way in which she works out her 
own problem that will make her curtains 
differ from those of her neighbor. 


PLAN curtains for a room as carefully 
as an architect plans the various 
structural details of a house Some 
times the curtains ar@ long Sometimes 
they are short. Sometimes they hang 
straight Sometimes they are tied back 
Sometimes they have valances and some- 


times they have none 
For instance, I planned curtains for a 


room in an old country house which had 
been modernized The room was of the 
low-ceiling type and the windows were 
small. Obviously curtains cut off at the 


window-sill would 
appear even 
ade to reach to the 


made the windows 
had the curtains 
floor. It was a sun 
shiny bedroom with the walls papered with 
a figured paper in gray and white, there- 
fore I wanted something of a jade- 
green with which to make the inner cur- 
tains I found just the right 


shade in a 
with a tiny black and white sprig 


have 


smaller,, so I 


cool 


calico 
design 

As the windows were narrow, a plaited 
or gathered valance would not do. So we 
made the valance of a lengthwise piece of 
material laid in horizontal folds. At each 
end there was a cascade drapery. It was 


By Ruby Ross Goodnow 


so simple in effect that it looked as if the 
piece of material was laid across the top 
of the window with the ends falling over 
in soft folds. The bedcover was made of 
organdie of the same shade of green and 
finished with three-inch ruffles. 

Where do I get ideas for curtains? 
Everywhere and anywhere. My chief 
sources of inspiration are the old fashion 
books of a century ago. The quaint ruffl- 
ings, puffings and quiltings of the dresses 
all suggest curtain finishes. 

But it is the room itself that decides 
the plan of the curtains. I look it over 
and make up my mind as to the color and 
the lines the curtain must follow. Then I 
start to select the material. I look for 
material of the color I want—and I keep 








My Ideals for the Home 


"THE requirements of the ideal 
home are: Comfort, Beauty 
and Distinction. 


Comfort comes first, because 
it is based on such essential 
values as simplicity, repose and 
thoughtful placing of objects 
carefully selected. 


The eyes must be satisfied as 
well as the body. Real beauty 
includes honesty of design, love 
and understanding of color, and 
sound workmanship. 


But a comfortable and beauti- 
ful home is still an unimportant 
house until it has the distinction 
that comes from. study and 
enthusiasm, the charm of per- 
sonality that creates our lasting 
pride in it. Then indeed a house 
becomes a home. 


I find it! 




















on looking until If it is not to 
be had among the curtain fabrics, I look 
among the dress materials, and once or 
twice I have continued my search among 
the linings. 

Then comes the question of the finish, 
but this is largely determined by the 
material. 

One of my clients has a summer home 


with many guest-rooms, and each one 
that we have done seems more delightful 
than the last. For one large room 


shaded by trees we made curtains of un- 
usual charm 
We did not want to shut out one ray 


of light, and so the inner curtains were 
made of dotted swiss—white swiss with 
tiny red dots. The long curtains were 


finished with three three-inch ruffles at the 
bottom and a small hem at the outer edge 
The valance was made of a straight strip 
of material with three ruffles attached to 
match those at the bottom of the curtains. 
All the ruffles were finished with red rick- 
rack. 

The way in which I happened to choose 
the rickrack as a finish proves that make- 
shift is ever the mother of inspiration. I 
could not find anything of the right shade 
of red but as I passed through the notion 
department I saw the rickrack and realized 
its possibilities at a glance. 


triped gingham. We had a few strips 

of cretonne left from the chair 
cushions. Finally we came across the 
gingham that was just the shade we 
needed; we used the strips of cretonne on 
the valances and the tie-backs, and ap- 
pliquéd some in the woodwork just below 
the window sill. Again makeshift came 
to our rescue for without it the interesting 


‘OR another room we made curtains of 


striped curtains would never have been 
made. 
In an _ all-the-year-round city house 


there are heavy white linen curtains made 
by the owner, which are brought out each 
springtime. To my knowledge they have 
been used for many years, and yet they are 
always fresh and lovely. The side curtains 
are plain and finished with narrow green 
and yellow fringe. It is the valance which 
stretches across the group of three windows 
which furnishes the daecoration for the 
room. It is embroidered with motifs of 
birds and quaint flowers done in bright 
colors in the style of work done by Bul- 
garian peasants. So gay and cheerful is it 
that one forgets the pitiful limitations of 
the meager grass and the spindling bushes 
in the yard upon which the windows look 
out. 

We are often accused by visitors from 
foreign shores of lacking individuality in 
the furnishing of our homes. They are, 
indeed, the most sanitary and comfortable 
in the world. It is the charm of beauty 
that they lack. 

Our homes can be made as beautiful 
as they are comfortable. I never see 
women embroidering some article to be 
used only on special occasions and kept 
out of sight the rest of the time that I 
do not long to suggest that she employ her 
handicraft in making curtains of lasting 
value. 

Although we cannot all achieve curtains 
of the same rare beauty as some wonderful 
eighteenth century hangings which I saw 
and which were regarded as such valuable 
family treasures they were willed from 
generation to generation, still there is no 
reason why we can not make curtains of 
real value and true beauty. 

Use the best materials when you make 
your curtains. Then measure accurately 
and cut them with exceeding care. No 
amount of fine stitches will make a curtain 
hang well if it is not cut to an exact 
line. Carefully made, well-hung curtains 
go far in making a room distinctive in- 
stead of commonplace. 
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10 WATER@URY CLOCK CO. o° = 


Patrol $1.65 


aterbury 


Watches 


The most crowded and profitable days of 
life are childhood days. Let your children be- 
gin early to measure and learn the value of 
minutes and hours. 

Waterbury-made watches win the child’s in- 
terest because they are genuine time-pieces 
accurate, sturdy, trim. 
giving good service. 


Millions of them are 


Waterbury Clock Company 
Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 
Sales Offices 
New York San Francisco 
137 Centre St. 360 Fremont St. 
Chicago 
215 W. Randolph St. 

Waterbury is fam 


gus for clocks, also 








WSZO-Cdar 


T he 0-Cedar Polish Way 
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S) Wring it 
Wet a almost dry ; 


clot: 


iece of cheese 
with water 





sparkling bright, 
hard, dry sh 
lustre 


30c to $3.00 sizes 


Polish with dry 
cloth 








DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Not One Cent In Advance Wine Grand Pianos Pianve 
shipped on 4 weeks’ trial freight prepaid. Save 25 to 50 pe 
cent. 40 year guarantee. Tho 

use ev 


“The Book gm Sxterpeten 
FREE “The Book of tn 


Write at once for new fo mre ty showing 

3S sty a latest factory prices 

wane & SOM, (Est. 1868.) ert 16 
9th Ave. & 13th St., New ¥ 
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Our Housekeeping 
Exchange 
Conducted by Helen Hopkins 


WitxH Gaso.ing, I 
the sink pipe, as 


WHENEVER I CLEAN 
pour the refuse down 
gasoline cuts the grease deposit. Run hot 
water through soon  afterward—NMrs. 
J. S. R., Denver, Colorado 


WuHueEN A SinK Has No Drarn Boarp, 


a fairly good substitute is a piece of 
galvanized corrugated metal. Cut the 
proper size and place at a convenient 


angle—Mrs. W. L. M., Missouri. 

Winpow Drapery Is Orten’§ Too 
Narrow To Sp.it if a hem must be allowed 
on each edge. I solved this by having a 
row of hemstitching down the middle and 
cutting it for a picot edge. As the other 
side is selvage, there is no sewing but the 
top and bottom hems.—Mrs. E. S., Ohio. 


New Uses For CuHeese Crackers. Not 
having cheese on hand to use in a baked 
macaroni and tomato dish I was preparing, 
I resorted to cheese crackers. The result 
was delicious. I also use them instead of 
the plain crackers for breading chops, and 


so forth. I find them more economical 
than buying the crackers and _ cheese 
separately —H. A. B., New York. 


Wasu Suits For THe 
SMALL Boy, instead of the usual carriers or 
little straps under the arm for the belt, try 
putting a button on the underarm seam and 
a buttonhole in the belt to correspond. The 
belt will then stay in place and not be 
sliding around, nor will the restless small 
man be so likely to unbutton his belt and 
take it off in church or whenever he is tired 
of sitting still—Mrs. E. L. Jefferson, 
Oregon. 


WHEN MAKING 


To Keep Frowers: One of the safest 
and best ways to send a few choice flowers 
to a distance is to cut slits in potatoes and 
insert the flower stems; and see that they 
are firmly fastened in. They will keep 
fresh for two weeks in a moderate tempera- 
ture—T. T., Axson, Georgia. 


These Will Help You 


Garden? 


Garden Path is a booklet of 


What Shall We Plant in the 


Down the practical 


directions for flower and vegetable gardening 
written by Dorothy Giles, a member of the 
Garden Club of America Free Enclose 
two-cent stamp for postage 

How Shall We Plan Our Parties? 

Parties all the Year: One for every month, by 


Claudia M. Fitzgerald. This booklet suggests 
rhymed invitations, games, contests, stunts 
costumes, prizes, refreshments. Original, spark 
ling. Price, 10 cents 


Our Trip to Chinatown: 
for summertime; and 
based on a charming Indian theme 
Claudia M. Fitzgerald. Free 
stamped, self-addressed envelope 


Entertaining Without a Maid: A booklet of cor 


A gay, progressive party 
Moon-of-Leaves Party, 
both? by 


Enclose 


rect table service for Breakfast Parties, 
Luncheons, Teas, Receptions, Dinners, Sun 
day Night Suppers, by Edna Sibley Tipton 
Price, 10 cents 


Compiled by Lilian M 
Columbia Univer 
publis hed 
recipes tor 
Bridal 


cents 


What to Serve at Partie 
Gunn, of Teacher’s College, 
sity, from her articles previously 
in McCall's. Menus and special 
Luncheons, Dinners, Teas, Suppers, 
Breakfasts, Children’s Parties. Price, 10 


Are There Ways 


Time-Savinge Cookery 


Economize on Food? 


Menus and recipes, spe 





cially originated for McCall readers Recipe 
all tested in a home kitchen Booklet tells 
ways of using package and canned foods 


prepare delicious well-balanced, 
meals for the family and for guests Price 
10 cents 


What Will Help Me to do Housework? 


The Modern Home How to Equip it with 
Mechanical Servants and “Manage it Wisely 
By Lillian Purdy Goldsborough. Price, 10 cent 

Enclose stamped 


Housecleaning Made Easy. Free 


addressed envelope 


How Can 1 Order Any of the Foregoing? 


By addressing (enclosing postage) The Service 
Editor, McCall Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City 


Will You Tell Me How to Earn Money? 


McCall’s want your best original suggestions for 
saving time, money and strength in house 
work of all kinds. One dollar will be paid 


for each available contribution Unaccepted 
manuscripts will be returned if an addressed 
stamped envelope is encolsed 

Address 


zine, 


McCall’s Maga- 
New York City. 


Housekeeping Exchange, 
236 West 37th Street, 























































































Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Even the inexperienced secure beautiful wall treatments with 
Alabastine. For Alabastine simply mixed with pure cold water, 
can be applied to any interior surface. You can do the work 
yourself if decorators are not available. 


Alabastine does away with rooms that are dull and gloomy. It 
gives soft, velvety tints, cheerful and restful, making your home as 
bright, tasteful and expressive of refinement as the best in the land. 
And you can do this at little expense. For Alabastine comes in 
many standard colors which intermix to form others so that you 
can secure exactly the right tint to harmonize with your rugs 
and draperies. 


Write for Expert Advice and Samples of 
the Alabastine-Opaline Process 


We maintain a staff of decorators to give free assistance to home owners in 
their decorating problems. Let us send you samples of the new and beautiful 
three-color harmonies — tiffanized effects—wonderful blending of three different 
tones on your walls now produced for the first time within reach of moderate incomes. 


PRICES 
5-Ib. package White Alabastine 75¢ 
5-lb. package Tinted Alabastine 
Special Deep Shades (No. 33 Dark Green, No. 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 
597 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


nese Ware ONLY TOOL 


80) 
58 Deep Brown)... .95¢ 


The Cross and Circle is printed in red on every genuine package 


— a 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 














A CHEERY SUN-PARLOR 
with gathered shades 
of green Sunray and 
over-draperies of 
Striped Kintbury in 
stunning combina- 
tions of broad and 
narrow stripes. Seat 
cushions are of 
Orinoka_ slip-cover 
material, striking 
Dutch pattern on 
ecru ground, 





RINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies keep their wonder- 

ful colors to the very last. After a tubbing they are just 
as fresh-looking as the day you first put them up, Neither sun 
nor repeated washing fades them in the least. 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast colors are dyed fast in the yarn 
at our own mills by our own special process. We know they are 
fade-proof because we give every color a far more severe test 
than it could possibly have in service. Do not merely ask for 
“sunfast”—insist on “Orinoka Sunfast” and look for the guarantee 
tag attached to every bolt of Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast and 
Tubfast Draperies. 


THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 


“These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to sunlight or from washing, the merchant 
is hereby authorized to replace them with new goods or to refund 
the purchase price.” 





Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies come in a wide variety 
of colors, patterns, and weaves; from dainty, sheer casement 
cloths for use against the glass, to heavier weaves for over 
draperies and portieres 

The new Orinoka booklet,“Color Harmony in Window 
Draperies,” prepared by a New York decorator, contains many 
illustrations of charming window, door, and bed treatments, to- 
gether with reproductions of the fabrics, all in color; also prac 
tical directions for choosing materials, making and hanging 
draperies 














This booklet will be 
sent postpaid for 
20c in stamps 



































THE ORINOKA MILLS, 504 Clarendon Building, New York City 





























Howcan we 
sell this 
wonderltul 
Baby Book 
for only 
25 cents? 


For two reasons: 
We are sure that 
every mother who 
brings up her baby 
in accordance with its 
practical, scientific 
advice will be a good 
friend of ours all her 
life. Friendship is the 
best investment we know. 


MOO AGVaA SATII INAV 





But the book is also an expres- 
sion of our gratitude to babies. 
Babies have been good customers 
of ours for nearly half a century. 

Mennen Borated Talcum has 
kept three generations of babies 
happy—has soothed and protected 
their fat little legs and bodies. 

And in the last three years, 
Kora-Konia also has won its wa\ 
into the nursery. As you probably 
know, Kora-Konia is amazingly 
efficient for prickly heat, chafing, 
baby rashes and all severe skin 
irritations. It forms a waterproof, 
velvety film which clings for hours, 
protecting while it heals. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum. 

We hope you will send 25 cents 


(75 cents 1m Canada) at once for 


your copy of Au 


THe Mennen Conmarvy €) 
Newarn. AJ. USA ‘S 
THE MENNEN COMPANY, Limited, Montreal, Que. 


Che Mennen Company 
341 Central Avegu 
Newark, ] 


1 enclose 25 cents (Canada, 3 ents) for 


Auut Belle’s Baby Book 
Name 


Address .. 
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[Continued from page 31) 


well, that was flattering—another car sped 
by—he wondered if she cared to walk a 
few squares—such a glorious evening 

As they walked, the girl talking of many 
mad things, he forgot his perplexities. His 
partner suggested they drop in at a vaude 
ville. Jones said he would be delighted 
He was admiring this bit of foolish girl 
hood. If she had troubles, she concealed 
them well He listened to her fictitious 
history, which she fancied he was foolish 
enough to believe. He was, in reality, call 
ing himself a fool for not having ventured 
forth long since. No wonder men called 
him a grind, laughed at him and let him 
alone. Then he became engrossed in watch- 
ing the dimples in her cheeks 

After the vaudeville he took her to 
supper, the most elaborate hotel meal he 
had ever bought anyone. Wisely, he with 
held his name; he marveled that she did 
not resent this. But she had told many 
fictitious histories and lingered on many 
corners apparently waiting for street cars 
which Jones did not take into account 
She considered him a “grand friend.” 

Leaving the cafe, she reached up in 


the dark entry and kissed him. Jones 
caught her to him recklessly. There was 
no harm—save to himself His family 


“= never know of his philanderings 

As he left the restaurant and went into 
the night with the girl, he recalled a young 
salesman in his department who had been 
married a few months previous. Jones had 
been invite) to dinner at their modest flat 
He had been a wistful onlooker. It had 


been such a happy, charming place, radiant 
with wedding gifts and honest love. He 
hdd envied both the man and the girl and 
had gone home to where Martha was wait 
ing to tell him the baby was malnourished, 
and the janitor had refused to clean over 
the tops of the doors—could nothing be 
done about it? 

But he no longer envied the salesman 
and his bride. Instinctively, he felt the 
change in emotion was unworthy. 


In the fall the buyer for the oriental 
department met with an accident laying him 
up for some time to come. To Jones was 
given the opportunity of traveling through 
the Far East for his firm, as splendid and 
unexpected an opportunity as could be 

He accepted with alacrity. He had tired 
of tawdry flirtations, unworthy deceits. His 
mother and sister were even more at vari 
ance, with his nephew hinting of teething! 

Martha declared he was worried because 
of the baby’s crying, yet she rejoiced at his 
opportunity. She mended and packed and 
advised until Jones found it an effort to 
be polite in his responses. 

Perhaps only the girl in the red tulle 
dress grieved at his going. She knew she 
was forever removed from his horizon 

“God bless and keep you,” said Martha 
at the momentous parting, so proud of his 
success that his absence was a pleasant cross 
to bear 

“God bless and keep you,” 
her faithful son 

/ 
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The Cinderella Game 


[Continued from page 4o] 


voice in his enraged soul was whispering 
that he must play the gentleman to the end 

“It’s a vile frame-up,” he said chokingly. 
“And I’m going to hold you responsible for 
it.” He glared threateningly at Piggen 
sticker 

“Come along,” interrupted the detective; 
“no more arguing, there.” 

“But this charge is ridiculous. I ‘tell 
you my name is Brown. Oh—it’s all too 
ridiculous! You can’t arrest me 

“T'll take a chance on it,” snapped Dag 
gett. “You're a pretty slick worker, but 
you're not goin’ to git away from me!” 

Otto was vaguely conscious of a ring 
of staring faces about him. As if from 
afar came the rasping voice of Mr. Tupper, 
the assistant manager. “The evidence is 
all against you—please go quietly,” he was 
pleading. “Think of the reputation of the 
hotel!” 

“You can’t arrest me,” muttered the 
barber of the Seville, sick with the thought 
of the disgrace the affair had brought upon 
Gloria. “You can’t arrest me!” His mind 
was working quickly, however. If this mis 
take in identity could be explained without 
exposing who he really was 

At this moment the main door swung 
open to admit a new arrival—a breezy, red 
cheeked, well-dressed young man, followed 
by a bellboy laden with luggage 

“What's the row ?” demanded the breezy 
young man. 

“They've nabbed a crook,” somebody 
told him. “That fellow in riding clothes.” 

Mr. Raymond Shirley of Chicago, who 
prided himself on traveling without an 
nouncing his movements in the society 
columns of the newspapers, craned his neck 
and caught sight of Otto. Then straight- 
way Mr. Shirley pushed his way through 
the crowd 

“Here,” he said, 
big idea?” 

From the moment Otto Brown saw the 
face coming toward him through the crowd, 
his spirits dropped and hope died out of 
his heart 

“What do you want with this man?” 
demanded Mr. Shirley crisply 

“Why—uh,” Daggett coughed, “he’s a 


frowning, “what's the 


crook—wanted for forgery 
“Crook—nothing! exclaimed ‘Mr. 

Shirley. “I guess I know Otto, here—he’s 

been my barber for the last five years— 


at the Seville in Chicago!” 

There was a startled gasp from the 
crowd, and Mr. Shirley, who felt that he 
had heroically saved a difficult situation, 
heard a fat woman with henna-ed hair say 
niffingly: “A barber! My dear, did you 
ever hear of such a thing! Why, I'd almost 
rather he'd turned out to be a crook. Come, 
Annabelle, I always told you that young 
man was no good!” 

The crowd seemed to be dispersing, and 
Mr. Shirley, suddenly sensing tragedy in the 
little drama, reached out his hand to the 
barber of the Seville. But the barber of the 
Seville did not see it. He had turned, and 
was staring dejectedly down at the figure 
of a beautiful, fair-haired girl who sat 
huddled in a chair, weeping 


HEN his trunk had been strapped, 

and the last bit of wearing ap 

parel tossed with almost frantic 
haste into the traveling «bags, Otto 
Brown stood up and passed a™ trembling 
hand across his eyes. Even yet he was 
a bit bewildered, but through the chaos 
of his thoughts certain facts impressed 
themselves upon him cruelly. His house of 
cards had crumpled about him, the glamour 
had faded from his great adventure, and 
he was once again Otto the barber. That 
was not, of course, the bitterest thing. It 
was the thought of Gloria Lee, who had 
believed in him—who had, briefly, perhaps, 
loved him. He cursed himself for the un 
happiness, the disgrace he had brought upon 
her. What a fool he had been 

Came a knock on the door. It was a 
bellboy, and behind him a porter, come for 
the trunk. 

“Did you get a car?” 

“It’s waiting at the door, sir.” 

“Mind you—I don’t want to be seen,” 
said Otto. “Can’t we go down by the 
freight elevator?” 

“Certainly, sir—come with me.” 

A dilapidated automobile, of the sort 
that is used to convey guests to and from 
the railroad station at French Springs, stood 
panting at the side entrance of the hotel 
As the bellboy stepped out of the freight 
elevator, he looked cautiously about. 

“No one in sight,” he announced curtly 
For having Mr. Brown’s final tip in his 
pocket, he was now free to leave off the 
“sir.” That meant the end of Otto’s career 
as a gentleman, but Otto was in no mood 
to notice it—or to care. He had lost, in the 
last hour, the only thing that mattered in 
life 





But as he emerged stealthily from the 
freight elevator and_ listlessly shuffled 
around the corner toward the door, a 
running figure hurled itself at him, and he 
felt Gloria Lee’s arms tight about his neck 

“You can’t go away like this,” she v 
saying breathlessly in his ear. “You can’t!” 

“I know—I don’t care!” 

And then it was that an amazing thing 
happened. Gloria Lee’s arms clung tighter 
to him, and she whispered something in his 
ear. 

“T didn’t hear He bent closer. 

“I’m not an heiress—I don’t know who 
started that story. I didn’t deny it be 
cause—well, because it was nice having 
people think I was an heiress.” 

A strange light was breaking in the 
young man’s eyes. “But—Richmond?” he 
asked, his voice a trifle unsteady 

“Oh, I live in Richmond, all right. I’m 
a manicuress in the St. George Hotel, there 
All my life I’ve dreamed of taking a vaca- 
tion like a lady, and I— 

But his lips stopped fhe rest of her 
confession. A minute that was a rapturous 
century swept by. 

“Say,” announced the bellboy, after a 
perfunctory cough. “Your car’s waitin’.” 

The barber of the Seville looked up 
slowly, and on his face was an expression 
of great happiness. 


“Tell him,” he said, “to wait.” 
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WEET SPRING, which comes with vio- 
lets in her hair and crowns her beauty | 
with the rose, is Nature’s symbol for | 

the rebirth of trees, of flowers, of the thou- 
sand different living things. 

To man, the Spring brings new life, too, 
But man must sometimes aid Nature in 
the work of rejuvenation. 

You will find in Nature’s Remedy 
(NR Tablets) an ideal vegetable Spring 
Tonic and corrective, which will aid 
in relieving the tired out feeling, con- 
stipation, biliousness, headaches and 
other distressing symptoms which 
come after the inactivity and slug- 
gishness of winter. 

Nature’s Remedy (NQ Tablets) does more 
than a laxative. It tones the stomach, in- 
creases the assimilation and elimination, 
helps to cleanse, purify and enrich the blood 
by aiding Nature to re-establish the vigorous 
and harmonious tunctioning which makes 
the body feel like new. WR Tablets are com- 
panions of the Spring. | 





All Druggists Sell 
The Dainty 





Chips off the Old Block 


NR JUNIORS — Little Nis 
One-third of regular dose 

Made of same ingredi- 
ents, then candy coated. 
For children and adults. 
Have you tried them? Send a 2c. stamp for 
postage on liberal sample in the attractive 
| blue and yellow box; A. H. LEWIS MEDI- 
NE CO., Dept. M, St. Louis, Mo. |) 






JUNIORS 

















Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 


that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 





Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides 
irregularities of foot form. Worn inany shoe; no larger 
size required. Overone-half million in use. Ask your 
shoe dealer or druggist. Write today for special 
free trial offer. No pay if no relief. State size of shoes 
and if for right or left foot. 
THE FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 

First National Bank Bldg., Dept.60, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WAR ON MOTHS 


Exterminated with EVANS MOTH SPRAY; also Bedbugs, Roaches, 
Headlice, Ants, ete. Stainless. Quart size $1.00. s prev 





_| free, At dealersorpostpaid direct, Evans ChemicsaiCo., Buff 
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Hair-free Underarms 


athletic togsorevening gown, 
the underarms should be smooth. 
The only common-sense way to 
remove hair from face, neck, 
arms, underarms or limbs is to 
devitalize it. DeMiracle, the orig- 
inal sanitary liquid, alone works 
on this principle. 






Unlike pastes and powders which 
must be mixed by the user, De 
Miracle is just the right strength 
for instant use. It never deterio- 
rates. DeMiracle is the quickest, 
most cleanly and easiest to apply. 
Simply wet the hair and it is gone. 
FREE BOOK with testimonials of emi- 
nent Physicians, Surgeons, Dermatolo- 


| gists and Medical Journals, mailed in 
plain sealed envelope on request. 

|. | Try DeMiracle just once, and if you are 

if | not convinced that it is the perfect hair 

remover return it to us with the DeMiracle 





Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
Ar all toilet count 


im pigin wrapper, 


e7s, or direct from us 


of price 


eMiracle | 


Dept. J-15, Park Ave. and 129th St., N.Y.C. 


on Teceipt 

















io: Inc., 
33-35 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Inecto Rapid is ethical 
and scientific, the discov- 
ery of Dr. Emile of the 
Pasteur Institute, Paris. 
It is guaranteed to tint 
gray, streaked or faded 
hair in 15 minutes, giving it a soft, lustrous 
appearance that cannot be detected from 
natural. 
Inecto Rapid created the new art of hair 
tinting. It is permanent, will not wash or 
come off and permits waving; totally differ- 
ent from hair dyes or restoratives. Inecto 
Kapid does not merely coat the hair surface. 
It repigmentizes the color shaft. 
97% of Europe's best hairdressers use Inecto 
Rapid exclusively and thousands of the best 
shops in this country have adopted it. May 
be applied in the privacy of your home. 
SEND NO MONEY 





Write for particulars an 4 he x 
Asalveis "C art Form No. W-2 
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A New Ee 


nths, 
$1.50; eer of Elif the Valier: 


The most exquisite 
Made without alcohol. 
stopper,  Geabapple 8 


Lilac or 
Rose or Violet 


Send 20 cents stamps for miniature bottle. 
Send $1.00 for Souvenir Box of five 25 cent 
bottles—five different 


Paul Rieger Ca. Sinoeze7e) 177 FirstSt, San Francisco 
Send for Miniature 
BOTTLE 20° 


\Cuticura Talcum 


———= Fascinatingly Fragrant == 


Always Healthful 


necks hsb , Dept._D, Malden, 

















POEMS WANTED : for publication. Cash 
i may for those available 

Send one short poem today for free examination. 

IDYL PUB. CO., 189 N. Clark St.. Suite 213, CHICAGO 
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The House of Dreams 


By Marcia Mead 


HE house of her dreams is not a 
one-story affair, but it is a dignified 
place befitting the position which 
the bride is to occupy as one of the 
influential housewives of the community 
and affording plenty of room and healthful 
surroundings for children. That is the only 
house which will be true to her dreams 
and logically it is the only house to build. 
Despite limited 
funds the right kind 
of a house may be 
built, if it is planned —= 
with such forethought 
that in the beginning 
only such portion of 


breakfast alcove in the kitchen will more 
often than not be used for dining. In the 
larger house, the little alcove will be a 
boon for serving the children, who will 
have their evening meal while the dinner 
is being prepared. The bathroom, which 
opens from the stair landing, will save many 
a step for the housewife during the busy 
day when it is most needed. In the second 
story hall the sewing 
alcove with its roomy 
cupboards helps to 
keep the family 
peace by shutting up 
the restless confusion 





of sewing in one 




















it need be constructed room. 

as will provide for ae When the little 
immediate require- 1 house is outgrown, 
ments. When more instead of finding a 
space is needed, the new location, search- 
next part may be ing out a buyer for 
built, and as many the old place, destroy 














more additions as the 
practical dream re- 
quires. The first struc- A 
ture must be a com- 
plete unit providing 
all the essentials of 
good living. Each 
addition should pre- 
serve the same unity 
and should require the 
fewest possible 
changes in the old 
work. 

The accompanying 





plans illustrate a 
scheme for such a 
house to be built in eRICHT- SIC 
two parts. The por- 
tion shown in solid 
black indicates the first house of four 
rooms, or five, if you count the laundry. 
Do not forget that the laundry should be 
on the first floor near the kitchen. Of 


course, when the bride has only to enter- 
tain her callers and keep her four rooms 
spic and span, she will have the energy 
necessary to run up and down stairs on 


washday, but when the twins come and 
washday is every day in the week, the 
basement laundry is not only stupidly 


inefficient, but an actual menace to health. 
In the first house where the living- 
room and dining-room are one, the cozy 








ing old association, 
making new plans, 
TION the original plan may 
be brought out and 
a contractor put to 
work to complete the 
house. Even the 
planting of the trees 
and. shrubs has been 
done and it is not 
necessary to wait for 
another ten years for 
the place to look like 
home. During con- 
struction, living goes 
on uninterruptedly. It 
eve ' it necessary only to 

renew paint and dec- 

orations, which is a 
part of household routine; no plumbing 
has to be changed, no partitions have to 
be removed. On the outside an additional 
coat of stucco over the old work covers 
the joining with the new; and with the 
hall windows made into doors, the family 
happily expands into its more spacious 
quarters. 

The saving of moving and storage costs 
alone will buy a handsome rug for the 
living-room, and the house-warming will 
be a neighborly affair of rejoicing with 
friends over their dream which has at 
last come true. 





































































How Mosquitoes 
Can be Killed 
By an Incense 


NLY two different kinds of 

mosquitoes can infect you with 
the bacteria of malaria or yellow 
fever, but just one mosquito of any 
kind buzzing about in a bedroom 
can spoil a whole night’s rest. The 
shrill, foreboding huam—the futile slap 
—the minutes of lying tensely awake 
waiting for the next attack, —so much 
nerve force and actual health destroyed 
by an insect so easy to kill! 


One teaspoonful of BLACK 
F LAG powder placed in a thick, deep, 
china saucer, pinched by one’s fingers 
into a loose cone, and set on fire with 
a match, will rid your bedroom of mos- 
quitoes and insure undisturbed sleep. 
The light, incense-like smoke from 
burning BLACK FLAG is death to 
mosquitoes, although it is entirely 
harmless to human beings and its 
perfume is agreeable to every one. 


This is only one of scores of house- 
hold uses for BLACK FLAG. It 
will kill roaches, ants, bedbugs, fleas, 
moths and lice on animals, birds or 
plants. Since it isnon-poisonous it may 
be used any where—even around food- 
stuffs, It is especially good for killing 
flies. No sticky messes standing 
around for children and pets to get into. 
No deadly poisons for them to drink. 
Just put a teaspoonful of BLACK 
FLAG powder in a half sheet of letter 
paper, and then blow the powder up 
into the air with your breath. Close 
doors and windows before doing this 
and keep them closed from twenty to 
thirty minutes. Then you will find 
every fly dead ordying. Or use 
BLACK FLAG in your house just 
before retiring for the night. The flies 
will be dead in the morning. Packed 
in glass bottles to hold its strength. 
Look for the BLACK FLAG trade- 
mark and the red-and-yellow wrapped 
glass bottle. 


BLACK FLAG, 


BLACK 
FLAG 


is sold by drug, depart- 
ment, grocery and 
hardware stores, or 
sample sent direct-by- 
mail on receipt of 
fifteen cents. 


Three Sizes 
15c—40c—75c 


Baltimore, Mad. 
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Dull Headaches 
Bilious Attacks 
Sleeplessness 


Why they occur and how to prevent them. 


EADACHES, biliousness, inability to secure 

sound and refreshing sleep—these are but a few 
of the ways in which Nature tries to warn you that 
constipation may be menacing health — even threat- 
ening life itself. 
A distinguished physician has stated that thousands, [perhaps 
millions, of men and women have brought on themselves untold 
miseries by failing to eliminate promptly poisonous food waste; 
that they have shortened their lives and greatly impaired their 
efficiency and usefulness. 


How May Constipation Be Overcome ? 


How may its recurrence be prevented? Not by the 
use of laxatives or cathartics, for, in the opinion of an 
eminent authority, an inestimable amount of injury 
is done by the use of these intestinal irritants, most 
of which provide temporary relief only, at the expense 
of permanent injury. 





Science has found a newer, better way; a means as 
simple as Nature itself. 


Lubrication 


In perfect health a natural lubricant keeps the food 
waste soft. Thus it is easily eliminated. But when you 
are constipated, this natural lubricant is not sufficient. 
To find something to take the place of this natural lu- 
bricant, leading medical authorities conducted exhaus- 
tive research. They have discovered that the gentle 
lubricating action of Nujol most closely resembles that 
of Nature’s own lubricant. As Nujol is not a laxative 
it cannot gripe. It is not a medicine in any sense of 
the word—and, like pure water, it is harmless. 

These facts have led to its adoption in leading hospitals through- 
out the world for the treatment of constipation. 

The lubricating action of Nujol has helped thousands of people to 
lengthen their days and wonderfully increase their capacity for 
usefulness, activity and enjoyment of life. Test Nujol yourself. 
For sale at any drugstore, or send coupon today for free sample. 


Bs 
MISTOL, a new product, for 
Colds in head, Nasal Catarrh, i | 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Hoarseness 
eres (. 4 -), weed 


and acute paroxysms of Asthma. 


Made by the makers of Nujol. 














‘Relieves Constipation 


Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 











Nujol, Room 812K, 44 Beaver Street, New York 


FREE — 
Trial 
Bottle 


For this coupon and 15 cents stamps or coin, enclosed, to cover pack- 


ing and postage, please send me a trial bottle of Nujol. 
Name 


Address 
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The Place of Pines 


[Continued from page 42] 


which so often she had tracked through 
moss and swale and which she knew so well 

Once when she got up from her knees 
after close examination of the muddy trail, 
she became aware of the slightest taint in 
the night air—stood with delicate nostrils 
quivering—advanced, still conscious of the 
taint, listening, wary, every stealthy in- 
stinct alert 

She had not been mistaken: somewhere 
in the forest there was smoke. Somewhere 
a fire was burning. It might not be very 
far away; it might be distant. 


Whose fire? 
Her father’s? Would a hunter of men 
build a fire? 


Gradually, as she advanced, the odor 
of smoke became more distinct. She heard 
nothing, saw nothing; but there was a 
near reek of smoke in her nostrils, and she 
stopped short 

After a little while in the intense silence 
of the forest she ventured to touch the 
switch of her torch, very cautiously 

In the faint, pale luster she saw a tiny 
rivulet flowing westward from a spring, 
and, beside it, in the mud, imprints of a 
man’s feet 

The tracks were small, narrow, slimmer 
than imprints made by any man she could 
think of. Under the glimmer of her torch 
they seemed quite fresh; contours were 
still sharp, some ready to crumble, and 
water stood in the heels 

Who was this man wandering all alone 
at night off the Drowned Valley trail ? 

As she stole along, dimly shining the 
tracks, lifting her head incessantly to listen 
and peer into the darkness, her quick eye 
caught something ahead—something very 
slightly different from the wall of black 
obscurity—a vague hint of color—the very 
vaguest tint scarcely perceptible at all 

But she knew it was firelight touching 
the trunk of an unseen tree. 

Now soundlessly over damp pine needles 
she crept. The scent of smoke grew strong 
in nostril and throat; the pale tint became 
palely reddish All about her the black- 
ness seemed palpable—seemed to touch her 
body with its weight; but, ahead, a ruddy 
glow stained two huge pines. ‘And presently 
she saw the fire, burning low, but redly 
alive. And, after a long, long while, she 
saw a man 

She strained her eyes; but distance and 
obscurity made recognition impossible. And 
yet, somehow, every quivering instinct 
within her was telling her that the crouched 
and shadowy watcher beyond the fire was 
Quintana. 

And every concentrated instinct was 
telling her that he’d kill her if he caught 
sight of her; her heart clamored it; her 
pulses thumped it in her ears. 

Had the girl been capable of it she 
could have killed him where he crouched. 
She thought of it, but knew it was not 
in her to do it. And yet Quintana had 
boasted that he meant to kill her father. 
That was what terribly concerned her. And 
there must be a way to stop that danger- 
some way to stop it short of murder—a 
way to render this man harmless to her 
and hers 

No, she could not kill him this way. 
Except in extremes she could not bring 
herself to fire upon any human creature. 
And yet this man must be rendered harm- 
less—somehow—somehow—ah ! 

As the problem presented itself its solu- 
tion flashed into her mind. Men of the 
wilderness knew how to take dangerous 
creatures alive. To take a dangerous and 
reasoning human was even less difficult, 
because reason makes more mistakes than 
does instinct 

Stealthily, without a sound, the girl 
crept back through the shadows over the 
damp pine needles, until, peering fearfully 
over her shoulder, she saw the last ghost- 
tint of Quintana’s fire die out in the terrific 
dark behind. Then, with torch flaring, she 
ran 

She ran easily—an agile, tireless young 
thing, part of the swiftness and silence 
of the woods—part of the darkness, the 
inuous celerity, the ominous hush of wide, 
still places—part of its very blood and pulse 
and hot, sweet breath 

Even when she came out among the 
birches by Clinch’s Dump she was breathing 
evenly and without distress. She ran to 
the kitchen door but did not enter. On 
pegs under the porch a score or more of 
rusty traps hung. She unhooked the largest, 
wound the chain around it, tucked it under 
her left arm and started back. 

When at last she arrived at the place 
of pines again, and saw the far, spectral 
glimmer of Quintana’s fire, the girl was 
almost breathless. But dawn was not very 
far away, and there remained little time for 
the taking alive of a dangerous man 

Where two enormous pines grew close 
together near a sapling, she knelt down, and, 
with both hands, scooped out a big hollow 
in the immemorial layers of pine needles. 
Here she placed her trap. It took all her 
strength and skill to set it; to fasten the 
chain around the base of the sapling pine. 


And now, working with only the 
faintest glimmer of her torch, she covered 
everything with pine needles. 

It was not possible to restore the forest 
floor; the place remained visible—a darker, 
rougher patch on the bronzed carpet of 
needles beaten smooth by decades of rain 
and snow. No animal would have trodden 
that suspicious space. But it was with 
man she had to deal—a dangerous. but 
reasoning man with few and atrophied 
instincts—and with no experience in traps; 
and, therefore, in no dread of them. 

Before she started she had thrown a 
cartridge into the breech of her rifle. Now 
she pocketed her torch and seated herself 
between the two big pines and about three 
feet behind the hidden trap. 

Eve never had been afraid of anything 
She was not afraid of this man. If it came 
to combat she would have to kill. It never 
entered her mind to fear Quintana’s rifle 
Even Clinch was not as swift with a rifle 
as she. . Only Stormont had been 
swifter—thank God !- 

She thought of Stormont—sat there in 
the terrific darkness loving him, her heart 
of a child tremulous with adoration. 

Then the memory of Darragh pushed in, 
and hot hatred possessed her. Always, in 
her heart, she had distrusted the man. 

Instinct had warned her. A spy! What 
evil had he worked already? Where was 
her father? Evidently Quintana had 
escaped him at Drowned Valley. 
Quintana was yonder by his fire, preparing 
to flee the wilderness where men hunted 
him. . . . But where was Clinch? Had 
this sneak, Darragh, betrayed him? Was 
Clinch already in the clutch of the State 
Troopers? Was he in jail? 

At the thought the girl felt slightly 
faint, then a rush of angry blood stung her 
face in the darkness. Except for game and 
excise violations the stories they told about 
Clinch were lies. 

He had nothing to fear, nothing to be 
ashamed of. Harrod had driven him to 
lawlessness; the government took away 
what was left him to make a living. He 
had to live. What if he did break laws 
made by millionaire and fanatic! What 
of it? He had her love and her respect— 
and her deep, deep pity. And these were 
enough for any girl to fight for. 

Dawn spread a slivery light above the 
pines, but Quintana’s fire still reddened the 
tree trunks; and she could hear him feeding 
it at intervals. 

Finally she saw him. He came out on 
the edge of the ruddy ring of light and 
stood peering around at the woods where 
already a vague grayness was revealing 
nearer trees. 

When, finally, he turned his back and 
looked at his fire, Eve rose and stood 
between the two big pines. Behind one of 
them she placed her rifle. 

It was growing lighter in the woods. 
She could see Quintana in the fire ring and 
outside—saw him go to the spring rivulet, 
lie flat, drink, then, on his knees, wash 
face and hands in the icy water. 

It became plain to her that he was 
nearly ready to depart. She watched him 
preparing. And now she could see him 
plainly, and knew him to be Quintana. 

He had a light basket pack. He put 
some articles into it, stretched himself and 
yawned, pulled on his hat, hoisted the pack 
and fastened it to his back, stood staring 
at the fire for a long time; then, with a 
sudden upward look at the zenith where 
a slight flush stained a cloud, he picked 
up his rifle. 


T that moment Eve called to him in a 

clear and steady voice. 

The effect on Quintana was in- 
stant; he was behind a tree before her 
voice ceased. 

“Hallo! Hi! You over there!” she 
called again. “This is Eve Strayer. I’m 
looking for Clinch! He hasn’t been home 
all night. Have you seen him?” 

After a moment she saw Quintana’s 
head watching her—not at the shoulder- 
height of a man but close to the ground 
and just above the tree roots. 

“Hey!” she cried. “What’s the matter 
with you over there? I’m asking you who 
you are aud if you’ve seen my father?” 

After a while she saw Quintana coming 
toward her, circling, creeping swiftly from 
tree to tree. 

As he flittered through the shadows the 
trees between which she was standing hid 
her from him a moment. Instantly she 
placed her rifle on the ground and kicked 
the pine needles over it. 

As Quintana continued his encircling 
manceuvers Eve, apparently perplexed, 
walked out into the clear space, putting the 
concealed trap between her and Quintana, 
who now came stealthily toward her from 
the rear. It was evident that he had re- 
connoitered sufficiently to satisfy himself 
that the girl was alone and that no trick, no 
ambuscade, threatened him. 

[Turn to page 61] 
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2713 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design No. 1185 


No. 2713, Lapres’ Dress; 
two-piece skirt; 35-inch 
length from natural 
waistline; 3-inch hem al- 
lowed. Size 36 requires 
33g yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Width at lower 
edge, 1% yards. If trim- 
ming is desired, Transfer 
Design No. 1185 may be 
used effectively. 


No. 2711, Laptes’ Dress; 
closing at shoulders; 
two-piece skirt; 35-inch 
length from natural 
waistline; 3-inch hem al- 
lowed. Size 36 requires 
33@ yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial, and 344 yard of 
40-inch contrasting ma- 
terial for yoke and 
sleeves. Width at lower 
edge, 3 yards. 


No. 2725, Musses’ AND 
GirLs’ MIpDY AND 
KNICKERS. Size 16 re- 


quires 2% yards of 36- 
or 40-inch material, and 
134 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, 144 yards of 40- 
inch material, or 1% 
yards of 54-inch material 
for knickers. A practical 
sports costume. 


Costume Nos. 2701, 2286 
Size 16 requires 3% 
yards of 54-inch material. 
No. 2701, Misses’ Coat; 
suitable for small women 
Size 16 requires 2% yards 
of 40-inch or 15@ yards 
f 54-inch, and 2% 
yards of 36-inch con- 
trasting for lining. 
lransfer Design No. 1184 
may be used. 

No. 2286, Misses’ Two- 
Piece SKIRT; suitable 
for small women; 32- 
inch length from waist- 
line; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 16 requires 2% 
yards of 32- or 36-inch, 
or 1% yards of 54-inch. 
Width, 15% yards. Trans- 
fer Design No. 1184 may 
be used 
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COLORFUL JUNE 


yellow or fig-purple, gives women a chance to build enchanting coloration on the snow 
of their costumes. 

Full skirts arrive 
the young, but their acceptance is predetermined. 
sports, the skirts are comparatively narrow and several inches longer than they were 
last year 

There is an absence of pleats or any kind of fulness in the middle of the back. The 
spine is not concealed; in fact its presence is accentuated. The skirt is pulled snugly 
the 


By 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


EVERAL things have been settled in fashions. Long skirts 

are accepted, even in the remote and obscure corners of 

this overpoweringly-big continent, a continent so colossal 

that a dear old lady in Georgia who made her first trip 
beyond the Mississippi said: “I do not see how Columbus could 
have avoided the discovery of America. How could he help 
running into it?” 

Another fashion that is settled is the rainbow costume, con- 
sisting of a woolen skirt in soft plaids, a sweater in another color, 
a muffler in a third color, stockings in another color, hat in a 
fifth color. These are for sports. But they occupy many a 
rocking-chair or a country porch where there is not a sign of 
activity under the warm summer sun. It is smart to copy the 
rainbow. This is what the majority say. The learned talk of the 
influence exerted upon fashions by the artists who flock to New 
Mexico and paint pictures of the Taos Indians and their desert 
colorings 

Colors have ousted black. That is another settlement in 
fashions. What is known as cheerful black has its place in Paris, 
and it is given a slight welcome in this country, but we are 
headed toward gaiety and brilliance in summer clothes 

White is established. Its colorlessness is merely a background, 
however, for the acceptance of tomato-red, apple-green, orange 


They are not in danger of overwhelming popularity, except among 
In tailored skirts, especially those for 


back of the figure, saving its fulness for the hips. This is not a new 


fashion in Paris, nor is it new to the trade 
over here, but its wider acceptance by the 
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2725 Middy 
and Knickers 


7 sizes, 8-20 





people is interesting. 

The looseness of the blouse is another Paris 
fashion that has crept over here like a tortoise 
When it is exaggerated, there is more ma- 
terial above the hips than below it 
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2711 Dress 
6 si 


zes, 34-44 


HE French exaggerated this feature last sum- 

mer, and as the February collections continued 
to exploit it the Americans realized that it was 
time to accept it, especially as the shops and the 
manufacturers exploited it. As far as the season 
has gone, our women have not developed this 
fashion as the French did last winter. We do 
not exaggerate the contrasts between the body 
above the hips and below it until it reaches a 
point of absurdity. But we will accept the wide 
blouse that hangs in straight folds from the utter 
most point of the shoulder to the hip belt. A 
few of the new frocks give an unaccustomed 
breadth to the top of the body by running a 
narrow yoke of lace or beading across the neck 
and shoulders and down on the arms, and to this 
yoke the material is gathered or pleated. 

The hip belt will continue, but it does not take 
the form of metal and colored quartz. It is wide, 
it is made of twisted rolls of jeweled material 
that look like snakes, reminding one of the 
Hindoo snake charmer’s trick of wrapping his pet 
reptiles about his waist. Flat flowers made of 
the fabric of the frock continue to be used in 
girdles. By the way they are also sold as ac- 
cessories, especially in organdie. . 

Another feature of fashion that 
the elongated drapery at each side. There are 
many tassels, hanging at the left side. They begin 
in a brilliant bit of ornamentation which hold 
the fabric on the hip. The tassels are not Chinese 
They are Indian. They are made of colored 
crystals, of seed pearls, of bits of colored glass, 
of gold and silver fringe. 

Much drapery is used that is not dropped from 
the hip girdle at each side, although this may be 
classified as the popular manipulation of fabric. 
The smart frocks with drapery show a bias move- 
ment of the material across the hips from right 
to left. America is apt to put this drapery in 
straight lines. Paris puts it in bias lines and if 
the Callot sisters are making the gown the move- 
ment of the fabric has no formal regularity. It 
seems to be hit or miss, but it goes across the 
hips, it ends at one side with long asses’ ears 
of the material, and it has infinite grace and a 


continues is 


tendency to give slimness to the figure. These 
draped skirts are longer than the others. They 
have no fulness as we interpret fulness. They 


cling to the ankles and have a trick of drawing 
up as one walks, but they are made longer than 
other skirts in order to have length that will 
balance the dignity of the drapery. 
Every American woman fixed her eye on the 
neckline, when new fashions appeared over the 
[Turn to page 63] 
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Simplicity in Dress is Essential as Shown in this Grouping of Attractive Frocks 
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No. 2710, Lapres’ Dress; closing at shoulders; no hem allowed. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36-inch, and 144 yards of 40-inch 
contrasting for yoke, cuffs, belt and sides. Width at lower 
edge, 154 yards. Transfer Design No. 1062 may be used. 
= Tafetta may be used for dress. 





No. 2688, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; 35-inch length from natural 
E waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 344 yards of | 
36-inch material, and 54 yard of 40-inch contrasting material 
for gathered sleeves. The width at lower edge is 1544 yards. 





: No. 2699, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece skirt; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 36 requires 334 yards of 40-inch material, and 25¢ yards 
of 434-inch contrasting material for revers. The width at 
lower edge is 13 yards. Silk net lace and crépe may be used. 


No. 2698, Laptes’ Dress; 35-inch length from natural waistline; 
3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 36- or 
= 40-inch material. The width at lower edge is 154 yards. 
Transfer Design No. 1184 may be used for trimming, if desired. 


No. 2713, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece skirt; 35-inch length from 
natural waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 4'% 
yards of 40-inch material, or 444 yards of 45-inch material. 
Width, 17g yards. Transfer Design No. 1176 may be used, 
= if desired. 


No. 2697, Lapres’ Dress; 35-inch length from natural waist- 
line; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 32-inch 
material, and 34 yard of 36-inch contrasting material. Width 
at lower edge, 15g yards. Transfer Design No. 1177 may be 
used. 
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No. 2691, Lapres’ Dress; 35-inch length from natural waist- 
= line; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material, and 7g yard of 36-inch contrasting material, for 
collar, cuffs, belt and pockets. Width at lower edge, 15¢ yards. 
This frock may be developed in gingham. 
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2710 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer Desi«n No 






1062 
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2698 Dress 


/ Size 4-40 
fer Design No 
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2691 Dress 
. 9 sizes, 34-50 
«a 
>. 
. 
Dress | ! - . 
: 2713 Dress 2697 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer Design No, 1176 Transfer Design No. 1177 
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One May be Frocked According to the Mode and Yet Remain Daintily Feminine 
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No. 2720, Lapies’ Dress; two-piece skirt; 35-inch length from 
| & natural waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 4% 
yards of 40-inch material and 23¢ yards of pleating; 3 yards 
of 6-inch material for sash. Width at lower edge, 17 yards. 


i 


= No. 2711, Lapres’ Dress; closing at shoulders; two-piece skirt; 
3 35-inch length from natural waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 36 requires 37g yards of 40-inch, and 2% yards of 2'%-inch 
ribbon for tie-belt. Width at lower edge, 3 yards. Transfer 
Design No. 1097 may be used. 


No. 2693, Lapres’ Dress; 35-inch length from natural waist- 
line ; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 334 yards of 36-inch 
material, or 34 yards of 40-inch material. Width at lower 
edge, 154 yards. Transfer Design No. 863 may be used. 


No. 2697, Lapres’ Dress; 35-inch length from natural waist 
line; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 43@ yards of 32-, 
or 36-inch material, and 34 yard of 36-inch contrasting materiai 
Width, 156 yards. This frock may be developed in gingham 
and organdie 





No. 2717, Lapres’ Dress; closing at shoulder; two-piece skirt; 
34-inch length from natural waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. 
| Size 36 requires 5'4 yards of 40-inch material. Width at lower 
HEH edge, 1% yards. Transfer Design Nos. 1077 and 1078 may 
be used. 


No. 2688, Lapres’ Strp-On Dress; 35-inch length from natural 
waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 34 yards of 
36-inch material, and 134 yards of 40-inch contrasting material 
for collar, cuffs, sash and drapery. Width at lower edge, 15¢ 
yards. 
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No. 2714, Lapres’ Dress; 35-inch length from natural waist 
line ; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 334 yards of 36-inch 
material, or 34 yards of 40-inch material. Width at lower 
edge, 15g yards. If trimming is desired, Transfer Design No. 
1154 may be used most attractively. 
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2720 Dress 


6 sizes, 34-44 
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2711 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 


Transfer Design No. 1097 
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2688 Dress 


6 sizes, 34-44 
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2714 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer Design No. 1154 







2693 Dress 2697 Dress 2717 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 7 sizes, 34-46 6 sizes, 34-44 
Transfer Design No. 863 Transfer Design Nos. 1077-1078 
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No. 2718, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; two 
piece skirt; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 16 requires 244 yards 
of 45-inch, and 1 yard of 40-inch contrasting material for 
sleeve puffs. Width at lower edge, 134 yards. Satin and 
georgette crépe, embroidered with Transfer Design No. 1173 
may be used for this frock 


No. 2702, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; thfee- 
piece skirt; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 16 requires 3% yards 
of 44-inch material. Width at lower edge, 2 yards. This 


dress may be developed in taffeta, satin, or silk crépe 
materials most effectively 


No. 2625, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; two 
piece skirt; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 16 requires 34% yard 
of 36-inch, and 134 yards of 40-inch for sleeves and panels. 
14 yards of 3-inch ribbon for sash. Width at lower edge, 
144 yard 


No. 2680, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; four- 
piece skirt; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 16 requires 334 yards 
of 40-inch material Width at lower edge, 234 yards 
Ribbon Transfer Design No. 1157 may be used with great 
success if trimming is desired 


No. 2707, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; eight 
peta! skirt attached to dress at low waistline; no hem al 
lowed. Size 16 requires 4'4 yards of 40-inch material 


Width at lower edge, 144 yards. If trimming is desired, 
lransfer Design No. 981 may be used 


No. 2686, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; two 
piece skirt with side tunics attached to camisole; 3-inch 
hem allowed. Size 16 requires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
and 234 yards of 36-inch contrasting material for collar 
and tunics. Width, 17g yards 


No. 2612, Musses’ Sirp-On Dress; suitable for small 
women; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 16 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material, and 1'¢ yards of 40-inch contrasting 
material for panels and belt. Width at lower edge, 154 
yards. Ribbon Transfer Design No. 1157 may be used 
Printed and plain georgette would be delightful materials 
for this frock. The ribbon trimming is very attractive and 
much used at present 


No. 2629, Musses’ Sirp-On Dress; suitable for small 
women; two-piece skirt; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 16 
requires 3 yards of 36- or 40-inch material, and %%4 yard 
of 40-inch contrasting material for cuffs and belt. Width 
at lower edge, 134 yards. This frock may be developed in 
cretonne, English print or figured crépe de Chine 
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The Essence of Youthful Charm Distinguishes 
These Gowns 
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2718 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-2 















2625 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-2 


2702 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 
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2612 Dress 2629 Dress 


2707 2718 4 sizes, 14-20 4 sizes, 14-20 
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Apparel for Misses and Small Women, Which 
Will Meet With Approval 














No. 2719, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; clos- 
ing at shoulder; two-piece skirt; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 
16 requires 344 yards of 36-, 40-, or 45-inch material. 1% 
vards of pleating for neck and sleeves. Width at lower 
edge, 17g yards 


No. 2715, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; closing 
at shoulders; with set-in side draperies; 3-inch hem allowed. 
Size 16 requires 27¢ yards of 40-inch, and 134 yards of 
36-inch contrasting for draperies, yoke and sleeves. Width 
at lower edge, 2 yards. 


No. 2708, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; two- 
piece skirt; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 16 requires 234 
yards of 40-inch, and 1'%4 yards of 40-inch contrasting for 
collar, sleeve puffs and pockets. Width, 2 yards. Satin 
and georgette crépe may be used. 


No. 2718, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; two 
piece skirt; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 16 requires 3 yards 
of 40-inch material, and 1% ‘yards of 36-inch contrasting 
material for sleeves and panels. The width at lower edge 
is 134 yards. 





No. 2716, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; 3-inch 
hem allowed. Size 16 requires 33¢ yards of 36-inch material, 
and ™% yard of 36-inch contrasting material for collar, 
cuffs and belt. Width, 154 yards. Gingham and linen may 
be used for the frock. 





No. 2692, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; two- 
piece skirt attached to lining; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 16 
requires 3% yards of 45-inch material, and 154 yards of 
2%-inch ruffling. Width at lower edge, 2% yards. Moiré 
may be used for frock. 


No. 2725, Misses’ aNp Grris’ Mippy anp Knickers. Size 
16 requires 4 yards of 36-inch, 31% yards of 40-inch material, 
or 2% yards of 54-inch material. This smart and practical 
knicker suit may be developed in tweed, jersey, homespun 
or heavy cotton material. 


No. 2701, Misses’ Coat; suitable for small women. Size 16 
requires 244 yards of 40-inch material, or 15@ yards of 54- 
inch material. The lining requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material. Tweed, wool jersey or homespun may be used 
to develop this coat. 

pre No. 2133, Misses’ StrAicGHT-PLeATep Skirt; suitable for 
small women; 32-inch length from waistline; 3-inch hem 
allowed. Size 16 requires 34% yards of 36- or 40-inch 
material, or 244 yards of 54-inch material. Width at lower 
edge, 234 yards. This skirt may be developed in wool 
plaid, homespun or tweed. 














2719 Dress 








4 sizes, 14-20 ‘ DATION ‘ 
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2715 Dress 
4 sizes. 14-20 
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2692 Dress 


4 sizes, 14-20 


eal \] = 2725 Middy and 
2716 Dress 2 2 Knickers 


4 sizes, 14-20 2 7 sizes, 8-20 
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| Your Baby’s 
Needs 


Send for Catalogue 
of 
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Complete Layettes, 
Separate (jarments, 
Nursery Furniture. 


Free Sample Case 
of 
Non-Nettle Flannels, 
W hite ( yoods, 
Rubber Sheeting. 


17 Paper Patterns 25: 
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THE LAMSON BROS. CO. | 


Summit & Adams Sts., Toledo, Ohio | 
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HOSE SUPPORTERS 


Equipped with our Famous 


Oblong ALL-Rubber 
Button 


clasps, hold the stockings 

















in place securely and 
) without injury to the most 


delicate silk fabric. 


Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
For ALL the Family 


Are Sold Everywhere 
Made by the George Frost Company, Boston 




















ABLACH 


Face Powoer 


The charm of Lablache becomes more apparent 
by constant use. For fifty years a favorite 
making new friends— clinging to all. So natural 
—it becomes, delights, and protects the com- 

xion. Fashion's favorite, 

ause pure, '¢, economi- 
cal, elusvely fragrant. 
Refuse Substitutes 


Ther may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 













for a eample bow 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. ED 


125 Kingston St.. Boston, Mass. 

















Make this sweater 
for only $1.19! 


WITH SICILIAN FLOSS, 
the popular new silk and 
worsted Peace Dale yarn, 
youcan knit this fashionable 
eweaterin any of the newest 
colors, for only $1.19. 
Sample card free 
Shows samples of SICILIAN FLOSS; 
DALESPUN, a new all-worsted yarn for 
sheerest sweaters, ICELAND, GERMAN- 
TOWN, SHETLAND FLOSS, etc. Al! fin- 
est quality. Buy direct from mill at great 
saving. Address, Peace Dale Mills, 
Dept. 4§, 25 Madison Ave., New York. 
PEACE DALE YARNS 


























‘ COLLAPSIBLE 

BRING 

Sm feme | 
DRESS FORM 


INTO YOUR HOME 
MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 


e sewing machi 
SYouR act 
aach section o 

ently ad- 
just, Waist, 


P of $3\8 mont! 
Te Trial. satisfactory 
return form and we will gladly re- 
fund your $3 





Form today or write 


Order an “"Acme”’ 
for Free Mwatrated Catalogue with do 
tered ialecuesies 
ME SALES COMPANY 
Dept. 66,380 Threcp Avenue, Brook!yn, 











N ATERNITY appare! with no mater- 
p [ nity look. Pictured in a 76-page Style 
Book of latest fashions in Dresses, Coats, 
Skirts, Waists, Corsets and Underwear. 
Patented features provide ar ple ox angion. 
. ¢ ning conceals conc yon hin 
Sey rcnt you dheolutely FREE. Write today 


Lane Bryant 











8 st. at 
Firts_ Ave 
New York 
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2622 Suit-Coat 


2240 Skirt 
7 sizes, 24-36 
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For the Woman Who Travels. Whether on Business or Pleasure Bent 
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No. 2685, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Care. Small 
34, 36; medium, 38, 40; large, 42, 44 bust. 
Small size, 25¢ yards of 54-inch, and 2% 
yards of 40-inch for lining. 


No. 2240, Lapies’ Two-Piece Skirt; 35- 
inch length from waistline; 3-inch hem al- 
lowed. Size 26 requires 23% yards of 36-, 
40- or 44-inch material. Width, 134 yards. 


No. 2553, Lapies’ AND Misses’ CAPE WITH 
Yoke. Small, 34, 36; medium, 38, 40; large, 
42, 44 bust. Small size, 3 yards of 54-inch. 
Transfer Design No. 1170 may be used. 


No. 2588, Lapres’ Turee-Prece CostuME. 
Size 36 requires 614 yards of 54-inch, % 
yard of 36-inch for collar, and 4% yards 
of 36-inch, cape lining. Width, cape, 37% 
yards; dress, 134 yards. 


No. 2474, Lapres’ Sports Coat; 33'4-inch 
length. Size 36 requires 27g yards of 40-inch 
material, 25g yards of 44-inch material, or 
2% yards of 54-inch material. 


No. 2681, Lapres’ Surt-Coat; 30-inch length. 
Size 36 requires 2'4 yards of 4C-inch, or 1% 
yards of 54-inch material. 





























2205 Cape 


Small, medium, large 
Ktibbon Transfer 












Design No. 11 


y 











2622, Lapies’ Suit-Coat; 


) requires 17g yards of 


2622 
2240 








No. 2205, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Crrcutar Cape. Small, 34, 
36; medium, 38, 40; large, 42, 
44 bust. Small size, 4 yards 
of 48-inch material, or 35 
yards of 54-inch. Width, 4 
yards. Ribbon Transfer De- 
sign No. 1157 may be used. 
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We No. 2496, Lapies’ Dress; two-piece skirt; 
\/p 35-inch length from waistline; 3-inch hem al- 
If lowed. Size 36 requires 334 yards of 36-inch 

material. Width at lower edge, 17 yards 


No. 2471, Lapies’ Dress; 35-inch length from 
waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36, 3'% 
yards of 54-inch, and 5 yard of 36-inch 
cape lining. Width, 15 yards. 


No. 2478, Lapies’ Strp-ON Dress; closing at 
shoulder; no hem allowed. Size 36 requires 
4 yards of 40-inch. Width, 1' yards 
Transfer Design No. 1157 may be used. 


No. 2461, Lapies’ Costume Buouse. Size 
36, 27@ yards of 36-inch, 1 yard of 27-inch 
for sleeves, and 934 yards of insertion. 
Transfer Design No. 1157 may be used. 


| No. 2240, Lapires’ Two-Piece Skirt; 35- 
inch length from waistline; 3-inch hem al- 
lowed. Size 26 requires 23¢ yards of 36-, 
40-, or 44-inch material. Width, 134 yards. 





No. 2495, Lapies’ Dress; three-piece tunic; 
two-piece skirt; 35-inch length from waist- 
VP line. Size 36 requires 544 yards of 40-inch 
Af and 23¢ yards of pleating. Width, 1/4 yards. 





Z 








2509 Dress 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Ribbon Transfer 
Design No. 1157 















2496 Dress 


6 sizes, 








34-44 





Gowns Which Express One’s Personality in Every Line and Fold 
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2461 

Costume Blouse 
6 sizes, 34-44 
Ribbon Transfer 


























36 requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch, and 234 yards of 40- 
inch for yoke, sleeves and 
panels. Width at lower edge, 
14g yards. If trimming is 
desired, Ribbon Transfer De- 
G sign No. 1157 may be used. 
\ 


‘ Design No. 1157 
ry 2240 Skirt : 
7 sizes, 24-36 478 Dress 
9 2454 Dress 6 sizes, 34-44 
24 5 Dress x 7 sizes, 34-46 Ribbon Transfer 
aRa 7 sizes, 34-46 Transfer Design No. 1078 Desien No, 1157 
No. 2509, Lapres’ Dress. Size () No. 2454, Lapres’ Dress; 








front and back apron tunics; 
two-piece skirt; 35-inch length 
from waistline; 3-inch hem 
allowed. Size 36, 434 yards 
of 45-inch. Width at lower 
edge, 1% yards. Transfer 
Design No. 1078 may be used 



































GIRDLE 
he all-elastic corset 


“If you desire to wear present styles 
to the best advantage, you must 
wear a Treo Girdle’’—said a Fifth 
Avenue modiste to one of her fash- 
ionable customers. 


LEVER modistes recom- 
mend the Treo Girdle be- 
cause it gives the figure the 
supple, youthful lines, the free, 
graceful contour that make this 
season’s pretty costumes so be- 
coming. 





If you have never worn a 
Treo, you have a delightful sur- 
prise in store for you. The new 
trimness it will impart to your 
figure, the greater stylishness it 
will give to your gowns will 
prove a glorious revelation. 

But be sure you get a Treo— 
because it has two patented fea- 
tures possessed by no other girdle, 
and without which no girdle 
can give the results of Treo. 

Only the Treo girdle has the 
“Feature Strip’’ of elastic 
at the top which holds in the 
diaphragm and supports the 
small of the back, two very 
important functions that a corset 
should exercise for physical rea- 
sons, as well as for style. In 
addition, the Treo has the 
**Anchor Band”’ of elastic 
at the waist which prevents the 
girdle from slipping up or slid- 
ing down. Don’t forget these 
exclusive features that dis- 
tinguish the Treo from conven- 
tional models. 

The Treo Girdle is made EN- 
TIRELY of surgical elastic web. 
It gives freely to every movement 
of the body, yet holds the figure 
firmly and prevents it from spread- 
ing. It makes the Treo equally 
desirable for street, dancing, eve- 
ning, or sport wear. 


There is a style for every figure. 
To insure best results, be sure you 
get the style just suited to your 
particular type of figure. Price 
$3.50 to $15. If your dealer can’t 
supply you—write us for illustrated 
booklet. 


TREO COMPANY, INC. 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Canadian Address, Eisman & Co., Toronto 
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Appropriate Clothes for the Younger Set Ber ps 
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2614 Dress 
5 sizes, 2-10 
Transfer 


LIPOVA 


CLOTHES * CHILDREN 





2694 Dress 


5 sizes, 1-8 
Transfer Design No. 949 








24 Infant's Layette 
One Size 


Pretty — 
and so 
low-priced! 


2689 Dress 


4 sizes, 1-4 


—such a 
long-wearing 


middy 


The girl who wears 
the “SLIPOVA 
Middy” is wearing 
an attractive, well- 
made garment—she’s 
wearing a blouse | 


that costs so little | 



















\. 
it’s almost beyond 
belief. Any purse » 
can buy it—any girl 
can proudly wear it. » 
It is full cut, roomy, 
with double seams 
and fast colors. 2695 Dress 
5 sizes, 2-10 
Ask your dealer to 
: , 2721 Dress 
show you these 4 deme 0.14 
. . Transfer Design No. 1103 
inexpensive gar- 
ments and other 
“SLIPOVA Clothes 2712 Dress 
. ’? Transfer 
for Children’? — Desia 
Boys’ Blouses and 
= 7 2723 Bathrobe 
Suits, Middies, 6 sizes, 4-14 
Rompers and No. 2724, Inrant’s Layette; 25-inch length; No. 2694, Cuitp’s SMocxep Dress. Size 4 No. 2695, Cuttp’s Dress witH BLOOMERS 
Creepers front closing. Dress requires 12 yards of requires 134 yards of 32-inch material, 15g Size 8 requires 3 yards of 36-inch material, 
—s 32-inch; slip, 1 yards of 27-inch; shirt, yards of 36-inch material, or 1'4 yards of or 234 yards of 40-inch material, and ¥% 
yard of 27-inch; wrapper, 134 yards of 40-inch material. Transfer Design No. 949 yard of 40-inch contrasting material for 
7-inch; pinning blanket, 7g yard of 36-inch; would make a delightful trimming. collar, cuffs and kneebands. This frock may 
bootee, '4 yard of 18-inch. be developed in gingham, chambray, pongec N, 
No. 2689, Boy’s Russian Dress aAnp_ linen or Japanese crépe. 
. , . ca — os Bioomers. Size 4 requires 23¢ yards of 32- 
McCawle yx Co. “ Mesa . , vs a eg peer inch, 2 yards of 36-inch, or 134 yards of No. 2721, Girt’s Dress. Size 8 requires 2% 
wi n - ‘- oo pg y Be tack peel tin th 40-inch material, and 1% yard of 36-inch yards of 36- or 40-inch. This dainty frock 
a arc 50- c { ast y a- ° . ? © et a A _: 
$00 E. Lombard Street se ; j . s ey 1. contrasting. This model may be developed may be made even more attractive by using 
4 , . , terial for collar, shield, front and back . nee” . ase “ : ae (are 
BALTIMORE. MD een la Witie. ater ait uae te ae | gingham and piqué. Transfer Design No. 1103 as a trimming \, 
Seas, [ lin “a “A. ain ae _— Organdie, voile, dotted swiss, linen, pongee, ° 
) - : galatez zing " .. : eas . ° " , ° a é ‘ : 
' —- s ; on ost = Se itis sete No. 2723, Boy’s BatHrose. Size 8 requires chambray, or crépe de Chine may be used 
253 Church St., New York City ' I _ _ 334 yards of 27-inch material, 3 yards of for the frock. 
36-inch material, or 2 yards of 54-inch ma- : e 
No. 2614, Cuitp’s Dress witn Bioomers. terial. This practical and manly bathrobe No. 2712, Grrt’s Dress; two-piece skirt. 
Size 4 requires 2 yards of 36-inch material for the growing boy may be made of crash, Size 8 requires 134 yards of 36-inch, 1% 
for dress and bloomers, 34 yard of 36-inch terry cloth or blanket material. yards of 40-inch, or 154 yards of 45-inch N, 
contrasting material for blouse, and 3¢ yard material. Transfer Design No. 1103 would 
of 40-inch material for collar, cuffs, pockets No. 2700, Cxitp’s Siip-On Dress Aanp- make a very youthful and becoming trim- ve 
and kneebands. If trimming is desired, Btoomers. Size 8 requires 274 yards of 32- ming for this frock, if used around the neck 
Transfer Design No. 1050 may be used inch material for dress and bloomers, and and as a border on the skirt. What little P) 
This is a very practical and also a winsomely 1% yard of 40-inch contrasting material. girl would not be proud to possess this 





attractive little frock and bloomer costume Sateen, English print, cretonne, linen, cham- dainty frock, which may be worn anywhere 
for the tiny tot. bray or gingham may be used for this frock. at any time? 














2518 Dress 
and Cape 


5 sizes, 6-14 
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/ 2687 Dress 


6-14 


5 sizes 


2721 Dress 
4 si 


zes, 8-14 


‘ 


Size 10 
juires 24@ yards of 32-inch, 24g yards of 
-inch, or 2 yards of 40-inch, and 3% yard 


No. 2575, Grrt’s Stre-On Dress. 


36-inch contrasting for collar. This 


ck may be developed in gingham. 

No. 2518, Grrt’s Strp-On Dress AND CAPE 

Size 10 requires 23% yards of 54-inch material, 

¢ yards of 36-inch for lining, and 1 yard 

27-inch contrasting material for collar 

lacing. This attractive and youthful costume 
ay be developed in tweed or homespun. 


\o. 2722, Grrt’s Dress; with short kimono 

*s; two-piece skirt. Size 10 requires 3 
ards of 40-inch, and yard of 40-inch 
mtrasting for side drapery and sash. 
Printed voile or figured dimity may be used 
for frock, and crépe de Chine for sash and 
rapery 
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2709 Dress 
5 sizes, 4-12 
Transfer 

Design 


No. 1162 
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2722 Dress 
7) 5 sizes, 6-14 od 
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Pretty Graduation and Vacation Dresses 







































































2725 Middy 
and Knickers 


7 sizes, 8-2U 

















2557 Dress 


izes, 6-14 


2712 Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 


fer Desinen N 


rr 


sen bd 
: 4 eed rs +s 
a wae; ee 
722 2709) «2725. Ss «2721'S 2687)=Ss «2557)—s 2712 
No. 2709, Girt’s Dress. Size 10 requires No. 2687, Grrw’s Dress; closing at shoulder 


2% yards of 32- or 36-inch material, or 2 
yards of 40-inch material, and 2% yards of 
2-inch ribbon for tie-belt. Transfer Design 
No. 1162 would make a charming decoration. 


No. 2725, Misses’ anp Grris’ Mippy aANnp 
KNICKERS. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40- 
inch material, and 1% yards of 40-inch con- 
trasting material for knickers, co''ar, cuffs 
and pockets. Checked wool and wool jersey 
may be used for this costume 


No. 2721, Grrt’s Dress. Size 10 requires 2 
yards of 36-inch material for dress, and 14% 
yards of 36-inch contrasting material for col- 
lar and ruffles. This pretty frock may be 
developed in white net and voile or crépe de 
Chine. It may be worn either as a gradua- 
tion and party frock or for afternoon affairs. 








Size 12 requires 234 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial, 24 yards of 44-inch material, or 
2% yards of 48-inch material; 17¢ yards of 
pleating. Linen or pongee may be used. 


No. 2557, Girt’s Dress; two-piece skirt 
Size 12 requires 244 yards of 32- or 36-inch 
material, or 134 yards of 45-inch material, 
and 1 yard of 36-inch contrasting material 


for chemisette, ruffles and inset. 234 yards 
of 2-inch ribbon required for tie-belt. 
No. 2712, Girt’s Dress; two-piece skirt 


Size 12 requires 314 yards of 36- or 40-inch 
material, and 34 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 
Transfer Design No. 1100 would make a 
most dainty and unique trimming. Organdie, 
georgette crépe, voile or chiffon may be used 
for the frock 











Be the Girl 
Lhey All Want 
to Know! 


As important as any frock 
you pack in your vacation 
trunk, is that first aid to a 
cool appearance, a blossom- 
like freshness— 


Kigaud’s 


TALCUM 
Fragrant with Parfum 
“Mary Garden 


After your morning tub, the 
round at golf, the lounge on 
the beach, before you dress 
for dinner or the dance, you 
will be charmed with the cool 
sweetness that follows the 
generous use of Rigaud’s 
Talcum Powder, fragrant 
with Parfum Mary Garden. 
Its perfume is as distinctive as the 
personality of the wonderful woman 
Mary Garden—whose name ap- 
pears on the little gold seals of the 
rose red tins, and dainty glass con- 
tainers, of Rigaud’s 'Talcum. 


Other Rigaud Aids to 
Your Summer Loveliness 


Corp Cream 
Massace Cream 
Liquip Rouce 


Tomer Water 

Face Powper 

SacHeT PowpDer 

Each fragrant with Parfum 
Mary Garden 


PARFUMERIE RIGAUD 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, France 
Gero. BorGcrrtpr & Co., 
New YorK 


Sole Distributors 











A new, clean puff 





with every box 


ORDS 
wonderful, 
Garda Face Powder, so we are 
letting Garda tell its own story in a 


describe the 
fragrance of 


cannot 
new 


dainty One-Week Sample. Request 
this free sample today. Learn how 
fine and smooth and clinging this 
powder is. Know too, its rare, en 
trancing fragrance! Send for it! 


a ae 
GARDA 
FACE POWDER 


Garda products on your dressing 
table assure complete harmony otf 
fragrance and quality: 


Face Powder Cream 
Toilet Water Perfume 
Nail Polish Rouge 


Talcum Powder 


Garda toilet requisites—and over 150 
other Watkins Products— are deliv- 
ered direct to the home by more than 
5500 Watkins Dealers. The Watkins 
Dealer who calls at your home renders 
you a distinct service. He, or she, 
saves you time and money. He brings 
you real Watkins Products, known 
for their quality throughout 54 years 
and used by more than twenty million 

eople today! If a Watkins Dealer 
~ not called recently, write us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


| One Week Sample FREE | 


Send today for liberal One-Week Sample of 
Garda Face Powder perfumed with the dainty 
new Garda odor; also our attractive booklet 
on beauty and Garda products. 








Territories open for live sales people. Write 


THE J. R. WATKINS CO. 
Established 1868 


Dept. 216 


The Original 
Winona, Minn, 





S, ‘75 aWeek 
for Women 


Interested in 


Fashions 


Nation- wide demand for Designers and 





Fashion Illustrators! Fashion shops, de 
partment stores, the theatrical world 
—— ion magazines, ete. 
you can easily qualify for either | 
of these fascinatir nerow ded professions right at hom 
in your spare time. Just th work as pleasant as play 
fr fom fr routine, free travel abroad, and a salary of 


$3.000 to over $25.000 a year 

FREE BOOK gives full 

TODAY! No obligation 
Washington Fashion Institute 

143 Marden Building Washington, D. € 


Wash Away Hair 
with El-Rado 


You will like El-Rado. You will 
be surprised with what ease it 
removes undesirable hair from 
the arms, limbs and underarms 
El-Rado is a delightful liquid 
ready for instant use. It isab 
solutely harmless 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or 
Money Refunded Two Sizes 
60c and $1.00 at drug and 
tollet goods depts 
If your dealer is out of El- Rado, 
send your order for $1.00 size to u8 
with stamps or money order. We 
will forward El-Rado by return 
mail 


PILGRIM MFG. CO. Dept. 2066 
Newburgh New York 


details. Mail post card or letter 








Can afford to 












or STUTTER 

It ruins the future of child or adult. 

Send postege for large free book ““The Correction of 

Stammering and Stuttering Methods successful for 

over a quarter-century THE LEWIS INSTITUT! 
100Lewis Bidg., 77 Adeside St. . Detroit, Mich, U.S.A. 


CANDY MAKING MADE EASY 


ANYONE may learn from my t to make delicious 
candy for pleasure or profit Ww Loe me today 


MARGERY RICKER, Dept. 6, Lynbsook, L. L, 
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2670 House Dress 
izes, 34-46 
No. 2567, Lapies’ House Dress; kimono 
sleeves; 35-inch length from _ waistline; 
3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material, and 1% yards 
of 36-inch contrasting material. Width, 2 
y ards 
No. 2607, Lapres’ Apron Dress; kimono 
sleeves; 35-inch length from waistline; 
3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 requires 3'% 


yards of 36- or 40-inch material. Width 


at lower edge, 156 yards 

No. 2579, Lapies’ Dress; 35-inch length from 
waistline; 3-inch hem allowed. Size 36 re 
quires 334 yards of 40-inch material, and ™% 
yard of 36-inch contrasting material. Width 
at lower edge, 134 yards 

No. 2670, Lapies’ House Dress; 35-inch 
length from natural waistline; 3-inch hem al- 
lowed. Size 36 requires 35¢ yards of 36-inch, 
and 5¢ yard of 40-inch contrasting. Width 
at lower edge, 154 yards 

No. 2677, Lapres’ Surpe-On House Dress; 
35-inch length from natural waistline; 3-inch 
hem allowed. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 


36- or 40-inch material. The 


ledge is 134 yards. 


width at lower 
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2607 Apron Dress 
8 sizes, 34-48 
2579 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 
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2677 House Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
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Smartly Designed House Dresses! 
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Put a Blue Devil 
in your bath tub 
— he will prompt- 
ly steal the rings 


Even the dog likes to 
be really clean and 
sweet once — use Blue 
Devil on him 


Mrs. Shomefirst: 

“O-o-0, I didn’t 
know you had 
your walls paint- 
ed over” 


Mrs. Upandoing: 

“We didn’t; we 
uted Blue Devil 
Cleanser” 


Blue Devil softens the hardest water instantly 
and completely. His touch leaves a sweet clean- 
ness on Dishes, Sinks, Painted Walls, Woodwork, 
Linoleum, Clothes, Your Skin, Jewelry, Tired Feet 
~~ well, about everything around home and person. 
He wouldn't hurt the most tender skin for any- 
thing, and he feels sad if classed with washing 
powders and scouring compounds, because he's so 
very, very different. If your grocer doesn’t yet 
have Blue Devil, send 25¢ coin or stamps for two 
full size cartons. The Wells Process Company, 


BLUE DEVI} 





als to people of refined taste 














“lf HAD NEVER 
EMBROIDERED 
BEFORE,” 


writes one of McCall's many 
thousand new friends, “but 
I worked out a design from 
your Embroidery Book and 
it is the envy of the neigh- 
borhood. 


“It was done with so 
little effort, yet it looks far 
more artistic than designs 
on which my friends have 
worked for weeks.” 


The great secret of Mc- 
Call's supremacy in em- 
broidery designs— this 
friend has struck it, 


EXQUISITE EFFECTS 
EASILY OBTAINED 


McCALL 
SUMMER EMBROIDERY BOOK 


PRICE 25c. 





















Keep Sweet 
With Eversweet 


NEUTRALIZES all bad and 
*" distressing odors. It gives 
the body that fresh-from-the- 
bath sweetness throughout 
the day and night. All that is 
necessary is to touch a little 
under the arms, between the 
toes or anywhere. 


EVERSWEET is a smooth, white, unscented cream 
It will not 


—soothing and marvelously comforting. 
injure skin or clothing. 





DEODORANT 

At Drug and Dept. Stores 25¢ and &0¢ 

@ jar or send Sc in stamps for sample 
Eversweet Co. 

64 Cliff St., New York 

PHROSTEEN for Sunburn 











Learn in spare time athome 
rn $30-—$35 a week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners,Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-stu 
Method. Leading Chicago stem. 
pe oy» physicians. 


Earn while learning 
If you are over 18 Abd under oi 59 
(og so 32 Samp ie for ites 
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Queen 
( Anne 
. Vanity 
Dresser 20c a Day) 


Figured Walnut, full length mirror. Complete suite and | 
1228 other beautiful Furnishings on easy payments in 
out FREE. 128 Page Larkin Book of Better Homes. 


| Furnishings 
| Symphonic Pianos 
| Symphonic Player Pianos 
| Symphonolas 


: (Check offer interested in) 
Symphonic Pianos, Symphonic Player Pianos and 
Symphonolas (the phonograph with natural tone, which 
plays all Records) sold to tens of thousands of music lov- 
ers past nine years. Get our Book describing these 


famous musical instruments by checking above. 


NO Money Down—30 Days FREE 
Trial—1 to 4 Years TIME 


Check offer now. Cut out this ad. Give your full 
name and address. Mail TODAY 


Desk MM Yeethttt CO fac. Bulislo, NY. 





















co : e. | 

in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 

toring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 

The safest way, the doctors say.”’ Crib easily 

strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab 

sorbs all shock overroughestroads. Hood when raised 

ects against weather. Fold crib flator detach when 
Parcel post prepaid if no dealer near. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 

GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 North State St. Dept. 10 


use 








CHICAGO 



















4 FOLDING j 
1utiful, rubber shod, Saves 
All steel. Light weight. 

hed to match all woods 
mpactly. Ideal gift. Fy 

\ e for circular, xf L 
Fulton Co., Dept. 91, BANS 
Bay City. 














| ey? method known to prepare family meals. 
_4 Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost—saves time, labor. In- 
sures better prepared, more tasty food. Gives every 
facility of electric range plus every advantage of y. 
fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. i 
: 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
skes. roasts, boils, stews, fries, 
broils. toasts. Needs no watch- 


facts and special introductory, 
direct factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept: 21 Detroit, Mich. 
Canada, Wi"sdor, Ont. 





Tota Rcnity completeConservatory | 

Course by Mail | 
Wonderful home study music | 

t American 
and European teachers. En: 
dorsed by Paderewski, Masterteachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of cueaseity and completeness. _ asieniat 
I 
Any Instrument in Pano ttarmony,Voice,PublieSehoa 
nate Whaie c = r 

~and wewill send FREE CATALOG. SEND for it 1 
UniversitvExtension Conservatory, 607 Sieget-Myers Bidy... Chicago 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads -Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Ask _gour dealer to show 
Evecit ce IOF pitt 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 







































12 DeMaupassant Stories 
239 edt Canin FREE 10c 


Send us your name and address and 10c ir 
n or stamps and we will send you a book of 
short stories by De Maupassant and a free 
i-page catalog of 239 other wonderful books of 
story, philosophy, love, mystery, religion, and 
iventure, which we sell at only 1l0c each 
Haldeman - Julius Co., Dept. 146, Girard, Kans. | 
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Blouses and Skirts Which Are 


2251 Blouse 


No. 


36-inch 


of 36-inch 


sleeves. 


5 sizes, 34-42 


2466, 


LADIES’ 


Sirp-ON 
Buiouse; closing at shoulder 
Size 36 requires 1% yards of 


material and 1 yard 
contrasting for 
Developed in plain 


and figured georgette crépe. 
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2704 Skirt 


» 


Lhd 


7 sizes, 24-36 


2251 


2690 


2703 
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2466 










‘a 
t SKIRT 
length 
erg natural 
Size 26 
a4 i 
2696 Skirt 
2706 7 sizes, 24-36 
























No. 2251, LapiEs’ 
Strwr-ON BLOUSE. 
Size 36 requires 154 
yards of 40-inch. 
Transfer Design No. 
1022 may be used 
for trimming. 


No. 2690, LapigEs’ 
AND Misses’ Sports 
Mippy. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 
36- or 40-inch ma- 
terial, or 134 yards 
of 48-inch material. 





2703 Blouse 


7 sizes, 34-46 
Transfer Design 
No. 1173 


Transfer Design No. 1126 


No. 2703, LapieEs’ Tre-On 


Buiouse. Size 36 requires 154 
yards of 40-inch material. 
Transfer Design No. 1173 


may be used for trimming. 
No. 2704, Lapres’ Two-PIEce 
Skirt; 35-inch length from 
natural waistline. Size 25 re- 
quires 234 yards of 44-inch 
material. Width, 13¢ yards. 
No. 2330, Lapies’ THREE- 
Piece Skirt; 35-inch length 
from waistline. Size 26 re- 
quires 23¢ yards of 36-, 40-, 
or 48-inch material. Width 
at lower edge, 134 yards. 


2706 Blouse 


6 sizes, 34-44 


No. 2706, 


BLOUSE. 
yards of 
terial. 
Transfer 


may be used roost effectively | 
if developed in beads. | 


No. 2696, LaprEs’ 
THREE - PIECE 


35-inch 
from 
waistline. 
requires 


2% yards of 36- 
inch material 
Width, 1% yards 


Individual | 


If trimming is desired, 














































































| Home-made Pleasure 
for the Home 


““(-\H! Goody. Mother has made ice | 

cream for dessert."’ Children love 
the wholesome and delicious frozen dainties 
you now can make at home so easily and 


perfectly with the 











| 

2690 Middy | 
5 sizes 

14-16; 36-40 | 


Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 
Ice Cream Freezer 
Freezes all kinds of ice cream in one third the 


time. ree motions with each turn of the 
handle make this possible. And no other ice 
cream freezer has this patented festure. 
Mothers know how good ice cream is for | 
children when it is home made. And they } 
never tire it because it is amazing how | 
many different frozen desserts can be made 
with the White Mountain Freezer —and how | 
easily and economically. | 

Write for filty recipes contained in | 

dooklet ‘‘Frozen Dainties.” Sent free. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., INC. y 
\ WASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE / 




















NESTLES 
008. @ 1010) 0 

m is already modified 
Easy to prepare and 

Easier for Baby to digest 


Send for Sample and for ’ 
72 page Mothey Book-FREE 


Nestle's Food Company 
610 Nestle Bldg, New York — 


DrPrice's 
VANILLA 


Look for 
Price's 


LapieEs’ TiE-ON 
Size 36 requires 15 | 
36- or 40-inch — 





Design No. 1126) 


























There is no better 
flavoring for cakes, 
puddings, custards, 
home-made ice-cream 
and candies than Price’s 
Vanilla. It is pure and 
of balanced just-right 
strength. 

PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Experts in Flaver”’ 

Chicago, Ill. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums, 1 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
} able. No one sees them, Write 


















| 
} 





2330 Skirt me and I will tell you a true 
73 24-3 story, how 1 got deaf and how 
— 6 | I make you hear. Address Modiested Ear Brum 





GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
A 13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 








mm nim 
I] ‘1 | | 

| | | 
| A h | \ 


SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR AND SAMPLES 
1] \ 


| || ORDER YOUR BEADS BY MAIL 


WOODEN GIRDLES $1.10 EACH. STATE COLOR OF GOWN’ 
| EW EDITION 40 PAGE PRISCILLA BEAD BOOK, 38c. 
Kt | 16 PAGE DIRECTION BOOK FOR LOOM WOVEN CHAINS, 17. 
Et EFI I APACHE BEAD BOOK 40 PAGES, 28c. 
ye aad.” BEADING NEEDLES WITH LONG OVAL EVES, Sc EACH. 
704 2696 ALLEN’S BOSTON BEAD STORE, 8 WINTER ST. Boston, Mass. 
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Designs You Can Stamp With a Hot Iron 
On Any Desired Material 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 




































1187—Transfer Pattern for Appliqué Basket. Stamp this design on unbleached muslin, then stamp 
the patch designs on chambray or gingham, light and dark pink for roses, blue and lavender for 
morning-glories, green for leaves, and deep delft-blue for basket. Baste patches on quilt and sew 
on with black medium-weight mercerized cotton in outline- or in separated buttonhole-stitches. 
Design, 24x 31% inches; designs for patch-pieces included. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or blue. 
1188—Transfer Pattern for Corners and Bolster. This completes the handsome bedspread illustrated. 
Follow the directions given above, No. 1187. Pattern includes 4 corner designs 14% x 11% inches; 
bolster design 33 x 834 inches; and designs for patch-pieces. Price, 40 cents. Yellow or blue. 


1183—Transfer Pattern for Tea Cloth and Napkins. This design is 3444 inches square, to stamp on 
a 36-inch square cloth or larger. Use unbleached muslin or linen in white or in any of the 
delicate halen. Work circle and basket in black, flowers in close French knots, pink, blue, 
lavender, leaves green. Includes twelve napkin corners, 3 x 3 inches. Price, 40 cents. Blue. 
1172——Transfer Pattern for Appliqué Pockets. Stamp bird design on light material, embroider and 
appliqué on pocket. Make apron from Pattern No. 2366, in 3 sizes, small, medium, large; price, 30 
cents. Stamp flower-pot motif on apron, pocket on a dark color, flowers on bright colors, appliqué 
the patches on apron in outline-stitch. ake apron from Pattern No. 2536, sizes ¥ to 46; price, 
30 cents. Transfer Pattern includes § pairs of pocket designs. Price, 30 cents. ellow or blue. 


1182 





Zz 




















1171—Transfer Pattern for Aopliget Tea-Cloth Motifs. Stamp flower-pot corner designs on linen 
or unbleached muslin and patch designs on gay colored gingham. Embroider in black cotton as g 
directed on pattern. Includes 4 corner designs, 3'4 inches; 12 napkin corners, 1% inches, and S 
designs for patch-pieces. Price, 25 cents. Blue. - 
1182—Transfer Pattern for Two Appliqué Pillows. Stamp these designs on unbleached muslin, ai 
natural-colored linen, or black sateen, and develop with appliqué patches of gingham or chambray. 8 
Two designs 17 x 23 inches, and designs for patch-pieces. rice, 35 cents. ellow or blue. 8 
108s5—Transfer Pattern for Appliqué Basket. Suitable for pillow, curtains, scarf, etc. Stamp or 
patch basket on checked gingham, flowers on bright pink, blue and green gingham, chambray or D 
sateen; appliqué over stamped design on pillow in buttonhole-stitch, and work flower centers in s 
dark French knots. Includes 6 basket motifs 9x7 inches; 6 other motifs, and patch designs. .% 

Price, 30 cents. Yellow or blue. 

1184—Transfer Pattern for Cross-Stitch Borders. Work this design in a red and blue peasant STI] 
effect, diamonds red, half-diamonds blue in first half, reversing the colors in second half. For é 
blouses, dresses and house linens. Includes 6 yards of 3'4-inch banding. Price, 35 cents. Yellow. AUF 

1186—Transfer Pattern for Narrow Cross-Stitch Borders. This trimming worked in red and blue 
is very smart for ladiss’ and children’s garments. Useful also for curtains, towels, scarfs. Includes ‘ 

1088 5 yards of banding and 7'4 yards of dots, both 1 inch wide. Price, 30 cents. Yellow. 

enamine - aii — — f 
How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns , 
Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfers. If you find that you can’t secure them, For 
write to The McCall Company, 232-250 W. 37th St., New York City, or to the nearest Branch We 
Office, 208-2:2 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. Ill.; 140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N. Pryor mu 
St.. Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St.. Toronto, Canada. “J — 
dip! 
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A danger signal — 
tender and bleeding gums 


} 
| 


| 


EALTHY teeth cannot live in 
H jiseased tissue, Gums tainted 
vorrhea are dangerously dis- 
P For not only are the teeth 
af 4, but Pyorrhea germs seep 
e body, lower its vitality and 
many ills. 
hea begins with tender and 
t g gums. Then the gums re- 
the teeth decay, loosen and 
or must be extracted to rid 
em of the poisonous germs 
breed in pockets about them. 
out of five people over 
forty have this disease. But you 
eednothaveit. Visit your dentist 
en for teeth and gum inspec- 
t And keep Pyorrhea away 





































b g Forhan’s For the Gums. 
Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress — if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary 
dentifrices cannot do this. For- 


han's keeps the gums hard an 
healthy, the teeth white and 
clean. If you have tender or 
bleeding gums, Start using it 
today. If gum-shrinkage has 
already setin, use Forhan’s 
according to directions, and 
consult a dentist immedi- 
ately for special treatment. 
35c and 60c tubes in 
U.S. and Canada. 
Formule of 
R J. Forhan, D. D. 8, 
FORHAN CO. 
New York 
Forhan’s, Lad. 
Montreal 





| Gray Hair 


T. Goldman’s Hair Color 

er has replaced crude dyes i 
a because the convincing test 

i single lock has allowed hun- 


thousands of users to 


he follo 





That Mary T. Goldman's restores color i 
evenly and naturally —no danger of an 4 
artificial, ““dyed k 
Results are sure and certain — you 
take no risk of freakish streaks or 

scoloration 

olor is perfect ‘n all lights—you are 
t betrayed by the sun. 
There is no interference with shampooing or waving 
There is absolutely nothing to wash or rub off on 
towels, pillow or hat lining 








Mary " s a clear, colorless liqui 
and It is quickly and easily 
r l you out epen ee n hair 
rs It will keep your hair its natural youthful 
the rest of your life—easily, safely, surely 


Free Trial Proves It 





ail coupon for free trial-sized bottle and test as 

on a single lock This test proves that ever 

nt is absolutely true. Fill it out and mail today 
} Mary T. Goldman, 1338 Goldman Bldg... St. Pau), Minn 
! send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Gold 
! HairColor Restorer. The natural color of my hair 
RO ccs-c0 black or dark brown...... medium 

light brown, drab or auburn 


Please print your name and address 





HOW MANY TIMES 
HAVE YOU TRIED TO CONCEAa 


| THOSE FRECKLES? 


Only one way to do it safely and surely. Use 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream. Removes 
quickly and keeps themaway. What 
a relief to see them go, and have 
again a fair skin that neither 
sun nor wind can harm. 
Stillman's: safe and reliable The 
standard freckle remover for 
over 80 years. All druggists, 
Don't accept a substitute. 
Sent free: Complexion Book- 
ctand Treatment of Freckles. 
Full strength. SOc 














STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
AURORA, ILL. Dept. 4 


Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 


Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Now Yours 
We make you expert in all branches, such as muscle strap. 
mud pack, dyeing. marcel. skin work, manicuring. etc. 
Earn €40 to €75 & week. No experience necessary. Study at 
home in spare time. Earn while you learn. Autborized 
ciploma. Money-back guarantee. Get FREE book. Oriental 
System of Beauty Culture, Dept. 336 1000 Diversey Blvd, Chicago 














Eve's horrified stare was natural; she 
had not realized that any man could wear 
so evil a smile 

Quintana stopped short a dozen paces 
away. The dramatic in him demanded of 
the moment its full value. He swept off 
his hat with a flourish, and bowed deeply. 

“Ah!” he cried gaily, “the happy en- 
counter, Seforita. God is too good to us. 
And it was but a moment since my thoughts 
were of you! I swear it!—” 

It was not fear; it was a sort of slow 
horror of this man that began to creep over 
the girl. She stared at his brilliant eyes, 
at his thick mouth, too red—shuddered 
slightly. But the toe of her right foot 
touched the stock of her rifle under the 
pine needles. 

“So it’s you,” she said unsteadily. “I 
thought our people had caught you.” 

Quintana laughed. “Charming child,” 
he said, “it is 7 who have caught your 
people. And now, I catch you! It is ver’ 
funny. Is it not?” 

Staring at her he slowly disengaged his 
pack, let it fall behind him on the pine 
needles; rested his rifle on it; slipped out 
of his mackinaw and laid that across his 
rifle—always keeping his brilliant eyes on her. 

His lips tightened, the muscles in his 
dark face grew tense; his eyes became a 
blazing insult. 

For an instant he stood there, unen- 
cumbered, a wiry, graceful shape. Then 
he took a step toward her. And the girl 
watched him, fascinated. 

One pace, two, a third, a fourth—the 
girl’s involuntary cry echoed the stumbling 
crash of the man _ thrashing, clawing, 
scrambling in the clenched jaws of the 
bear-trap amid a whirl of flying pine 
needles. 

He screamed once, tried to rise, turned 
blindly to seize the jaws that clutched him; 
and suddenly crouched, _loose-jointed, 
cringing like a trapped wolf—the true 
fatalist among our lesser brothers. 

Eve picked up her rifle. She was 
trembling violently. Then, mastering her 
emotion, she walked over to the pack, 
placed Quintana’s rifle and mackinaw in it, 
coolly hoisted it to her shoulders and 
buckled it there 

Over her shoulder she kept an eye on 
Quintana who crouched where he had fallen, 
unstirring, his deadly eyes watching her. 

She placed the muzzle of her rifle against 
his stomach, rested it so, holding it with 
one hand, and her finger at the trigger. 

At her brief order he turned out both 
breeches pockets. She herself stooped and 
drew the Spanish clasp-knife from its 
sheath at his belt, took a pistol from the 
holster, another out of his hip pocket 
Reaching up and behind her, she dropped 
these into the pack. , 

“Maybe,” she said slowly, “your ankle 
is broken. I'll send somebody from Ghost 
Lake to find you. But whether you've a 
broken bone or not you'll not go very far, 
Quintana. After I'm gone you'll 
be able to free yourself. But you can't 
get away. You'll be followed and caught. 
So if you can walk at all you'd better go 
in to Ghost Lake and give yourself up. It’s 
that or starvation. You've got a watch. 
Don’t stir or touch that trap for half an 
hour. And that’s all.” 

As she moved away toward the 
Drowned Valley trail she looked back at 
him. His face was bloodless but his black 
eyes blazed. 

“If ever you 
again,” she said, 
kill you.” 

To her horror Quintana slowly grinned 
at her. 

The girl hurried on, seized with an over 
whelming loathing through which a sort of 
terror pulsated like evil premonition in a 
heavy and tortured heart. Straight into 
the fire of dawn she sped. A pale primrose 
light glimmered through the woods; trees, 
bushes, undergrowth turned a dusky purple. 
Already the few small clouds overhead were 
edged with fiery rose. 

Then, of a sudden, a shaft of flame 
played over the forest. The sun had risen 

Mist over Star Pond was dissolving to 
a golden powder in the blinding glory of 
the sun. The eastern window-panes in 
Clinch’s Dump glittered as though the 
rooms inside were all on fire. 

Down through withered weeds and scrub 
she hurried, ran across the grass to the 
kitchen door which swung ajar under its 
porch. 

“Dad!” she called. “Dad!” 

Only her own frightened voice echoed in 
the empty house. She climbed the stairs 
to his room. The bed lay undisturbed as 
she had made it. He was not in any of 
the rooms; there were no signs of him 

Slowly she descended to the kitchen. He 
was not there. The food she had prepared 
for him had become cold on a chilled range. 
For a long while she stood staring through 
the window at the sunlight outside. Prob- 
ably, since Quintana had eluded him, he'd 
come home for something to eat. 


forest 
surely 


come into this 
“my father will 





The Place of Pines 


[Continued from page 48] 


Eve slipped the pack from her back 
and laid it on the kitchen table. There was 
kindling in the wood-box. She shook down 
the cinders, laid a fire, soaked it with 
kerosene, lighted it, filled the kettle with 
fresh water 

In the pantry she cut some ham, and 
found eggs, condensed milk, butter, bread, 
and an apple pie. After she had ground the 
coffee she placed all these on a tray and 
sat down by the kitchen table to wait. 

Outside the sunlight was becoming warm 
and vivid. There had been no frost after 
all—or, at most, merely a white trace in 
the shadow—on a fallen plank here and 
there—but not enough to freeze the 
ground. And, in the sunshine, it all quickly 
turned to dew, and glittered and sparkled 
in a million hues and tints like gems 
like that handful of jewels she had poured 
into her father’s joined palms—yesterday— 

At the memory, and quite mechanically, 
she turned in her chair and drew Quintana’s 
basket pack toward her. 

First she lifted out his rifle, examined it, 
set it against the window sill. Then, one 
by one, she drew out two pistols, loaded; 
the murderous Spanish clasp-knife; an axe; 
a fry-pan and a tin pail, and the rolled-up 
mackinaw. 

Under these the pack seemed to contain 
nothing except food and ammunition; staples 
in sacks and a few cans—lard, salt, tea— 
such things. 

The cartridge boxes she piled up on the 
table; the food she tossed into a tin swill 
bucket. 

About the effects of this man it seemed 
to her as though something unclean lingered. 
She could scarcely bear to handle them 
threw them from her with disgust 

The garment, also—the heavy brown 
and green mackinaw—she disliked to touch. 
To throw it outdoors was her intention; 
but, as she lifted the coat, it unrolled, and 
some things fell from the pockets to the 
kitchen table—money, keys, a watch, a 
flat leather case— 

She looked stupidly at the case. 
a coat of arms emblazoned on it. 

Still, stupidly and as though dazed, she 
laid one hand on it, drew it to her, 
opened it. 

The Flaming Jewel blazed in her face 
amid a heap of glittering gems. 


It had 


TILL she seemed slow to comprehend 
as though understanding were paralyzed 
It was when her eyes fell upon the 
watch that her heart seemed to stop. Sud 
denly her stunned senses were lighted as 
by an infernal flare. Under the 
awful blow she swayed upright to her feet, 
sick with fright, her eyes fixed on her 
father’s watch. 

It was still ticking. 

She did not know whether she cried 
out in anguish or was dumb under it. The 
house seemed to reel around her. 

When she came to her senses she found 
herself outside the house, running with her 
rifle, already entering the woods. But, in- 
side the barrier of trees, something blocked 
her way, stopped her—a man—her man! 

“Eve! In God’s name!—” he said as 
she struggled in his arms; but she fought 
him and strove to tear her body from his 
embrace : 

“They've killed Dad!” she panted— 
“Quintana killed him. I didn’t know—oh, 
I didn’t know!—and I let Quintana go! 
Oh, Jack, Jack, he’s at the Place of Pines! 
I'm going there to shoot him! Let me 
go!—he’s killed Dad, I tell you! ‘He had 
Dad’s watch—and the case of jewels— 
they were in his pack—” 

“Evel” He held her rigid a moment 
in his powerful grip, compelled her dazed, 
half-crazed eyes to meet his own. 

“You must come to your senses,” he 
said. “Listen to what I say: they are 
bringing in your father.” 

Her dilated blue eyes never moved from 
his. 

“We found him in Drowned Valley at 
sunrise,” said Stormont quietly. “The men 
are only a few rods behind me. They are 
carrying him out.” 

Her lips made a word without sound. 

“Yes,” said Stormont in a low voice. 

There was a sound in the woods behind 
them. Stormont turned. Far away down 
the trail the men came into sight. 

Then the State Trooper turned the girl 
very gently and placed one arm around her 
shoulders. 

Very slowly they descended the hill to- 
gether. His equipment was shining in the 
morning sun: and the sun fell on Eve’s 
drooping head, turning her chestnut hair 
to fiery gold. 

An hour later Trooper Stormont was 
at the Place of Pines. 

There was nothing there except an 
empty trap and the ashes of the dying fire 
beyond. 


(“Her Highness Intervenes,” the twelfth 
and last episode of the “Flaming Jewel” 
series will appear in the July McCatv’s] 


YourEyes are 


PRICELESS! 


OR many years people have 

been coming to us from every 

part of Chicago on account of 
our wide reputation for supplying 
glasses that fit. We are now offer- 
ing the benefit of this wide experi- 
ence to people everywhere. No 
matter where you live, we positively 
guarantee to give you a perfect fit 
or there will be no charge whatever. 


E promise to send goua pair 
of glasses that will enable 
you to see perfectly and sat- 
isfy you in every way, or you will 
owe us nothing. They will protect 
your eyes, preventing eye strain 
and headache. They will enable 
you to read fine print and thread a 
small-eyed needle, see far or near. 


Sena No “Money 


E will not accept a single penny 

of your money until you are sat- 

isfied and tell us so. If your eyes 
are diseased see an oculist, otherwise let 
us fit you with the right glasses and give 
you perfect cm oe Simply fili in and 
mail the plow, giving us the 
simple information we as or, and we 
will send you a pair of our Extra Large 
Tortoise Shell Spectacles for you to wear, 
examine, and inspect for ten days in your 
own home. You will find them so scien- 
tifically ground as to enable you to see far 
or near, do the finest kind of work, or 
read the very smallest print These Extra 
Large Size Lenses, with Tortoise Shell 
Rims, are very becoming and your friends 
are sure to compliment you on your im- 
proved appearance. There are no ‘‘ifs’’ or 
‘ands”’ about our liberal offer. We trust 
ir absolutely You are the sole judge. 
f they do not give you more real satis- 
faction than any glasses you have ever 
worn, you are not out a single penny. 
We ask you, could any offer be more fair? 


Read These Letters - 


Warwood, W Va. 
Dear Sirs:—I have been using the Shell 
Rim Spectacles you sent me and wii! cer- 
tainly keep them and will remember you 
when we are speaking of spectacies. I 
received the spectacles and ge received 
the pay and everything is O 
Ever your friend, 
Andrew J. Long, Box (/, 22nd Street, 
Warwood, Wheeling, W Va. 


Fond 4u Lac, Wis. 
Dear Sirs:—Received yiasses O K and 
I am more than pleased with same 
Had my eyes fitted by 3 onticians but none 
gave me satisfaction. Withones i got from 
you I can read the smallest print for hours 
without ferling the least I ttle effect 
Yours truly, Geo. Stacrzl. 


SpecialThisMonth 


F you send your order at once, we will 
make you a present of a handsome 
Velveteen Lined, Spring Back, Pocket 
Book Spectacle Case which you will be 
prond to own. Sign and mail the coupon 
OW. Paramount Optical Compang, 
Madison and Laflin Streets, Station C, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Accept This FREE Offer Today 


ei Opticet C 
Madison as Laflin Sts., Station OR1158 





You may send me by prepaid parce! tn pair of your 

e Tortoise Shell Gold Filled Spectacies and 

‘est Chart which I can bees free of Serpe, 

i lasses 10 days and if convinced that 

they are worth several times the price, | will send 7g 

ay. Otherwise | will return them and there will be 
no charge 


How old are you?..... 
How many years have you used glasses (if any)?.. 
Name 











The Welcome 
Wedding Gift 


Brings Joy to Brides 


—and Others, Too 

Any woman will prize the Duplex 
Alcazar —the wonderful three- fuel 
range. Because — it gives such mar 
velous results in cookery, saves work 
and cuts down expense. 

The Duplex-Alcazar burns gas and 
coal or wood, singly or together. The 
change from fuel to fuel or to com 
bination is done in an instant and 
the heat can be instantly adjusted 
exactly to the degree desired. 

It's just like having two ranges 
but you purchase only one. 

Then think of the comfort of having 
gas to cook with in hot weather and 
coal or wood in cold weather. A cool 

or a warm kitchen just as you wish 
The Duplex-Alcazar is made in 
various types and styles. Take your {| 
Sold by best dealers every k 
where. Ask your dealer or write 

to us for Booklet. 


. 2 
choice. 


For districts where there is no gas, we 
furnish an Oil Duplex-Alcazar which 
burns kerosene oil and coal or wood 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. , 


431 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








0, vite for 
ree samp C, 
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Hats SIUC¢ essfullv 
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CONSTIPATION 
RHEUMATISM. from 
L82 GS ¢ Ob. @ 8 2) 
INDIGESTION 
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\ Served 
Instantly 





Add beiling 
and you have + 
“ect cup o ofl ee 


{ 


oC. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO. 
y ST. Lous, MO. 










Ladie- learn easily and quickly by mail 

meathome. We assist you 

> to $40 weekly while 

t paid profeusion, 
4 






ticulars Applied Arts Institute, 
208, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadeiphia, Pa 


wr + Invitations, Announcements, Etc 
é 10@ in script lettering ding tw 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write | 

100 Visitin r 





samy « Cards, $1.00 
C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. 





Mops, Dusters and Brushes | 


McCall’s Magazine 





Servants Which the Modern Home Employs 


Arranged by Lillian Purdy Goldsborough 


















A chemically treated mop eliminates 
the worst feature of dusting—soiling 
the hands. How much pleasanter it 
is to grasp a smooth, comfortable 
handle than to hold a dusty, grimy 


cloth! The soft fluffy cotton threads 
gather the dust thoroughly from 
table, chair and desk. With this 


neat assistant the morning's dusting 
becomes a quick and cleanly task 





nl 


This long-handled  scrub-brush 
keeps you from working on your 
hands and knees as you scrub 
your kitchen, bathroom and 
laundry floors. If its bristles are 
soft and not of harsh fiber, you 
may use it with safety on 
linoleum floors 
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With a few tong sweeps, the long- 
handled mop seems to attract every 
particle of dust and to hold it 
securely until you shake it out. Who 
would go back to the old way of the 
cloth, the hands and the knees? 
This able servant keeps your floors 
fresh and clean with a minimum 
expense of time and labor 


When you mop the floor, 
dip your mop in the warm 
soapy water and then turn 
the little crank. The 
cloth will twist until the 
desired amount of water 
is wrung from it. This is 
done without wetting or 
soiling your hands 

















Send for the new booklet, “The Modern Home; How to Equip It With Mechanical Servants 


and Manage It Wisely.” Price, 10 


cents. A new 


leafiet, “Housecleaning Made Easy,” tells 


how to abolish the horrors of the old twice-a-year cleaning, by using standardized methods and 


modern equipment 
Care of McCall's Magazine, 


Send stamped, addressed envelope for this leafiet. 
236 West 37th Street, New York City. 


Address Mrs. Goldsborough, 





for June, 1922? 
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Blue-j ; 
to your druggist in 
Stops Pain Instantly T 
The simplest way to end a corn 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in H 


stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by ail druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 13 
for valuable book, “Correct Care of the Feet.” 
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Sure results; easy and safe to handle. 
Sold at all drug or general stores, 25c. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


RAT BIS-KIT 


RAT BIS-KIT PASTE 














**T saved $75 on my 
clothes this year 


with the McCall Printed Pattern. 
I never had time to puzzle out per- 


forated patterns—I made mistakes 
and miscut expensive material. 
““You can’t go wrong with the Dep 


McCall Pattern. It’s printed in 
plain English. Ihave many more 
pretty inexpensive dresses since I 
discovered 


The New McCall ‘Printed’ Pattern 
We Pay $6 a Day 


taking orders for Jennings Guaran- 
teed Hosiery. Written guarantee with 
each pair to wear and give satisfaction 
or new hose free. 
Year Round Position—No Lay Offs 
Regular customers and repeat orders 
make you steady income. Hose for 
men, women and children, all styles, 
colors and finest line silk hose, all 
guaranteed. Low priced. No experi- 
ence necessary. Write for samples. 
JENNINGS MFG. CO. 
Hose-788 Dayton, Ohio 
Buys, Engel 
100 “py = 
£100, Axrt Corners 
No Paste NeeDeD 
Use them to mount all kodak 
ictu -post cands.clippings in albums 
Mak Star anei tod rod geet ar 
ASY-ARTISTIC 
, cept no substi 


supply. and stat’y stores. Ac 
there is nothing as good. 10c brings full pkg. and sa™ 0 
from Engel Mtg. Co., Dept. 64F, 4711 No. Clark St., CHIC AG 


































do your own hemstitching and pi 


ing. Attachment fits any machi 
$2.50. Buttonhole $8. Hand Embroiderer $ 
Agents wanted. E. Stephenson, 22 Quincy St., Chicaso- 











dle. 
25c. 
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ANI-FLUSH does just one 

thing—cleans closet bowls. 
And it cleans without scrubbing, 
without scouring, without dipping 
out the water—and without the 
use of other makeshift and un- 
certain methods. 


Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, and flush. Sani-Flush cleans 
thoroughly, even down in the hid- 
den trap where you never could 
really clean in any other way. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 


in your bathroom. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-fur- 
nishing stores, If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


Flush 


hog US Par OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





cr 








\DEMARK REG.  MLRITA 
THE PERFECT 
SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 
REMOVER 


This perfect Hair Re- 
mover is not a depilatory. 
It is a hair remover that 
softens and seizes the 
roots and all, leaving not 
atraceofhair. MI-RITA 
has been proven tobe per- 
fectly harmlesstothe skin 
and will remove not just the 
hair, but its roots as well, 
destroying the hair shaft 
The treatment is gentle and 
the most sensitive skin will 
positively not be marred by 
the MI-RITA method. 








ne Genuine Without 
This Trade-Mark 


n you use MI-RITA you are not experimenting with 

w and untried hair remover t has been in use for 

r twenty years. This treatment can be used suc- 
ly at home 

nd for Free Beauty Book listing our exclusive 

bieparations for beautifying the skin and hair. 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
Dept. AH, 1112 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 










Have a beautiful. healthy com- 
plexion. Don’t let unsightly 
blemishes hide the real bean beauty 
of your skin. Use 


Prot. 1. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


You'll be surprised atthe 
results. Best when used 











Lotion 60c. Soap 30c. Paost- 

paid on receipt of money ordes. 
Write for free booklet with story 
She Won a Husband,’ peo | 
mts and helps. Agents wanted. 

PROF. I. "HUBERT 

Dept. 262, Toledo, 





AGENTS 
WANTED 


to 
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horizon. The majority of women, you 
know, consider all change of fashions em- 
bodied in the length of the skirt, the length 
of the sleeves and the cut of the neckline. 
Their attention rarely wavers from these 
fundamentals, until they are fixed in 
fashion. Then the minor details are con- 
sidered. What may dampen the enthu- 
siasm of women this season in the neck- 
line of new frocks is its absolute severity. 
Gone are the glimpses of white collars. 
Gone are the flickerings of embroidery 
Gone is the chance for berthas of precious 
lace. No young dandy of the fifteenth 
century in Italy could have worn plainer 
necklines than the American woman is 
asked to wear this summer. The Buster 
Brown collar of white linen will continue 
to be worn by slim young things, over 
sweaters and as part of blouses. Even the 
women of the Riviera, that most fashion- 
able spot in Europe, took up the Buster 
Brown collar over the sweater last March 
with a delightful reference to its American 
origin. You should have heard the way 
they said Buster Brown! 

Outside of this informal costume, how- 
ever, the neckline is severe. No matter 
what the fabric of the gown, even of Scotch 
wool or homespun, there is merely a bind- 
ing of the material. Sometimes it is of 
satin ribbon. The colorists insist upon a 
binding that is in contrast to the gown, 
such as beaver-brown satin ribbon on a 
periwinkle-blue Scotch wool frock. The 
latter fabric is at the top of fashion for 
summer outdoor wear, and a frock of it 
has long sleeves and a cape heavily fringed 
and held across the chest in the Scotch 
golfing fashion by a satin ribbon that 
matches the binding of the neck and wrists. 

In evening gowns the canoe-shaped 
neckline has given way to a more formal 
décolletage. The back of the shoulders is 
fully exposed. The opening does not run 
to a point, but is rounded in U shape. Out- 
lining this is a slight fulness, the kind of 
thing that was introduced several years 
ago in the front of an evening gown. 

Afternoon gowns and informal evening 
gowns are apt to be high at the back and 
deeply rounded in front. The material is 
often transparent. The slight hood drapery 
is also used in the front of these afternoon 
gowns. It is like a loose double collar of 
soft fabric, rolling backward from the open- 
ing. It is very becoming to the neck, 
especially when a woman is thin, and has 
bones that she wishes to soften. 

No one who watched the increasing 
length and fulness of skirts was surprised 
when the big hat sailed over the horizon. 
There is no limit to its size. It is a veri- 
table sunshade. Colored horsehair, which 
glistens, is a favored fabric. The Italian 
straws have come into their own. Crépe 
de Chine has lost ifs popularity. Candy 
cloth has been widely used ever since the 
earliest hats made their appearance in this 


country. The brims of the new hats are 
infinitely larger than any Merry Widow 
ever wore. They are trimmed with picot 


ribbon. Lanvin, who has introduced several 
other popular hats in America, notably the 
Russian tiara hat, is putting out a large 
hat with a straight upturned brim which 
has two ends of ribbon at the back, and 
makes another that is shaped upward to 
a high point with two ribbons from the 
point of the top toward the shoulders. The 
two-ribbon idea is prevalent. When it was 
first worn by the French at the back of the 
neck or the back of the hat it was called, 
in their picturesque manner, “suives~- moi, 
jeune homme,” “follow me, young man.” 
Is the new woman still making the old 
appeal ? 











Hot-Weather Cooking 


can be the worst kind of 
drudgery, or it can be simplified 
into a process that is both easy 
and delightful. 

If you cook three meals a 
day for the family, follow Mc- 
Call's special pages this sum- 
mer. We plan to show you how 
the right recipes and directions, 
right cookery devices and kitchen 
equipment, right use of prepared 
and package foods can tempt the 
critical summer appetite, and yet 
relieve the home-cook so she 
will have extra hours for rest and 
recreation. 

Watch Miss Van Arsdale's 
and Mrs. Gunn's pages. Watch, 
too, Mrs. Goldsborough’s practi- 
cal picture-lessons. 

Be sure, also, to send for the 
new service booklet, ‘“Time- 
Saving Cookery,” dedicated “‘to 
the home maker who believes in 
the gospel of rest and recreation 
as well as in the gospel of work.” 
It holds menus and_ recipes, 
original and delicious dishes. 


























The BOSS OVEN | 
Turns out “Better” Baking 


—and you don’t have toopen the 
oven door until your pies, bread, 
biscuits, or cakes are done! 


Omore poking around in a dark, solid door oven, burning 

your fingers on hot pans and grates! With a Boss Oven 
you simply watch your baking or roasts 
through the glass door. You can always see 
into every corner. The glass is guaranteed not 
to steam up or break from the heat. 






















The Boss is the best oven you can buy for your 
oil, gas, or gasoline stove. It uses less fuel—it 
is lined throughout with asbestos to keep the 
heat inside. It is dependable. It never “acts up” 
—it is your best aid to perfect cooking. Accept 
no substitute. If your dealer cannot furnish you 
a genuine Boss, stamped with the name Boss, 
write us. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


101 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Adv. No, 2 


THE ORIGINAL GLASS DOOR 


BOSS OVEN 











WARNING! when you buy Aspirin. 


Say ‘“‘Bayer’’ 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacié 


gMeedMoney? ASENTS: 


‘AGENTS: $42 a Week 


New hosiery prepedittien Sor men, women and children. 
ey taking orders for new line of JOLLY 


yles, colors and fancy stripes, 
MOLLY street and house dresses among your 


eh ing the finest line of silk hose. 
Guaranteed, One Year 
neighbors and friends. Every woman wante 
one or more of these attractive, distinctively 


Must wear 12 months or replaced Free! 
demgned low-priced dresses. Mrs. Burge, o 












A prospect in every home. Often seil 

dozen psir to one family. Repest or- 

ee oe earned $37.50 extra one week. ders will make you & steady income 
The Domestic Products 

_ Can819 Davies Bidg., Dayton, O. 


You cen sell for less than store prices. 
Kill The Hair Root 


Mrs. McClure made over $200 first 
moot. & Mrs. Perry made $27 « week in 
time or full time 
teed line. 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painiess, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 
Write today. enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty Culiare. 


Work spare 
Nerbody ean eel! “this. gueren’ 
. mr ite for particul: if mean 
ne. rite for -—s you 
aod state size of hose worn. 
DO. J. MAHLER. 66-X Mahier Park. Providence. R.t 


Thomas Mig. Co., ‘H- 4002 Dayton, Ohio. 


Silk Hose Free—7:7,0uF howtery before 
with our how 
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Is There a Great Unrest in the LoveLife of Women Today? Can It | 














HY—why this great unrest in the hearts of women 
today?” I ask myself repeatedly as I turn to a 
fresh batch of letters, banded in bunches of ten 
and making a long row across the top of my 
long desk each morning 
Each morning I take up my letters with renewed and 
intense interest. No fiction, no drama will tell me stranger 
stories of human frailty and sorrow, courage and greatness 
“But why—why—should the spirit of woman be so 
torn today?” 
The throbbing whirr of an 
suddenly suggested my answer 
Emotional levitation makes 
women 
A great many 
air-planes but most of us must continue to 
safe and familiar carth in the normal fashion. 
And men and women long for a love which transcends 
‘the common experience. Emotionally they would float sky 
high; and their longing is daily buoyed up by the “hot air” 
of movie scenarios, and melodrama as retailed in the news 
and detailed in community gossip. And always life compels 
love to travel the paths of a hard world 
The conflict between the desired and the actual experience 
accounts for the vast unquietness of women 
“I love thee to the level of everyday’s most quiet need, 


air-plane over the house 


most of the troubles of 


human beings would like to own private 
walk on the 


by sun and candlelight,” run lines in the greatest of Mrs 
Browning's sonnets 
Who abides on love's everyday level is saved from 


dreadful and unnecessary crashing 


Hypnagogic Agony 


| g ONEST effort to put away 
affection is being made by 
nature has trapped by way of her finest 


the terrible ordeals endured by her 
sublimate love is thus detailed: 


forbidden and wasteful 
many a woman whom 
emotion. One of 


who attempts to 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

With a great love in my heart for the wrong man, 
1 am calling on every atom of my will to see that his 
wife does not suffer on my account. 

] get along very well by day but when the lights 
are out, when | am alone and hoping to fall off to 
sleep quickly, my will power doesn't work 

My mind wanders to him against my will, it lingers 
on what I am trying to forget. 

Only one who has been in this predicament can 
realize the torture of the dark minutes preceding 
sleep.—A. B. C., Passaic, N J 

N THE semi-conscious or hypnagogic condition which 

precedes sleep, the barrier of the will is down and the 
instinctive wishes and thoughts which the girl represses 
iring the day emerge like sad ghosts to harass her 


Doubtless if the young woman could regard sleep as 
scape from her miseries, she would hasten to it as a 
refuge, she would “fall off to sleep” quickly and thus avoid 


her hypnagogic agony 


An Hysteria Explained 
A CONDITION similar to the above but 
4 is thus outlined by a wife 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox 
My husband made love to a girl in France 
| adore him so | forgave him 1 took into 
sideration the chaos of war, the opportunities 
temptations over there 
l try to 
broken by my 


far more track 


con- 
and 


his fidelity now but my heart 
awful disc overy | was shocked 
for I had idealized him, | had 
Now | suffer as though | had committed 


believe in 
was 
beyond imagination 
idolized him 
the sin myself 

Never in the daytime do | refer to his unfaithful 
ness but when | am trying to go to sleep, as soon as 
ny mind is out of control, the horrid truth haunts me, 
drives me to tears, sometimes to hysterics. 

Then he says | weep to worry him—for revenge! 

Dear Mrs. Wilcox, this is not so. My heart breaks 
the exclusiveness of our love has 


because the oneness 
: 
lestroved 


been 


| 

| 

Be Cured? Mrs. Wilcox Points a Way. Do You Agree With Her? | 
be J 





The holiness has been taken out of our marriage 
—by my husband! And it’s so unfair! 

] try to trust him but something on the other side 
of my mind reminds me when | am half asleep that 
my trust has been betrayed. 

We still have much love and happy companionship, 
but | think and think at night, and eventually have a 
fit of weeping which exhausts me. 

Is it human nature to doubt forever, once trust 
has been betrayed? What is the matter with me?— 
I. D. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


"T°HUS does the hypnagogic agony of the wife become a 
vicarious penalty of the husband’s offenses ‘ 
The midnight hysteria of the troubled wife is a worn-out 
subject for joking. As in the case of many ancient jokes, 
there’s a scientific explanation. The wife is not necessarily 
vengeful. She is not wailing for her own amusement. 
She is simply the victim of her repressions. She has 
managed “to keep still about it” while wide awake but in 
the semi-consciousness preceding sleep and often as a dream 
in sound sleep, the wretchedness she has driven down into 
her subconscious mind turns to nightmare and wakens her 
to weep. 
The human brain is so constituted that it persisiently 
presents its sharpest images. Thus it is impossible for the 








O get one’s trouble off 

one’s mind by telling it 
to someone else is an old 
practice which modern psy- 
chology recognizes and com- 
mends. If you have a per- 
sonal problem which baffles 
you, if you feel the need of 
an understanding and sym- 
pathetic listener, submit 
your perplexity to a woman 
who has read over 100,000 
letters from confused and 
harassed persons. Sign in- 
itials only if you prefer. 
For a personal reply, send 
a stamped and self - ad- 
dressed envelope. Address your letters to Mrs. 
Winona Wilcox, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 
|| 37th Street, New York City. 
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elfort of the will to prevent her subconscious 
revealing the very pictures she most desires 


wife by any 
mind from 
to conceal 
This little understood trickery of the brain, not the wish 
for revenge, is responsible for the misery above detailed. 
Her dreadful discovery made a frightful impact on her brain. 
It must be conceded that the more respectable the man. 
and the more beloved, the deeper the wronged wife’s wound 
Perhaps there is comfort in the thought that we do, in 
time cease to weep for the dead. In the same way, the 
wife some day will cease to weep for dead ideals of love. 


Several Words More 


N° LETTER published on this page has called out so 
4 many and so diverse opinions as that from a married 
woman who loved a married man. It concluded: 

“IT need this man. I him. I want him, 
shall I do?” 

Several critics have objected to my suggestion that the 
lady use her will. I have been informed that such love 
“transcends human experience;” that it is “part of the 
Forever;” but that we must not try “to accelerate the birth 
of the eternal.” 

And in consequence I feel deeply grateful to a tempted 
wife—who had conquered by means of her  will—for 
sending this terse advice to the infatuated: 


What 


lOvE 


“Read your marriage vows!” 

Another of the unfortunately experienced writes: 

“Don’t see each other! Separation will cure you! Days 
of agony will ensue but what do they count compared to 
the torture of a guilty conscience?” 

Also am I grateful to a girl for giving the following 
opinion to bolster up my own: 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

There’s 25 per cent. of Heaven and 75 per cent. 
of Hell in any love affair which is irregular. I know 
because | have suffered. 

Eight months of happiness and two years and eight 
months of life endured as a mental wreck balanced 
on the verge of insanity: that is the price | paid for 
folly! 

“Only through the will is there a cure for such 
an obsession.” 

1 wish the tempted girl would ponder on that 
until her own will becomes unfaltering and unshakable. 

The woman always pays. he man goes on with 


his work—and forgets.—A. E. T., Columbus, Ohio. 


Nature’s Supreme Reward 
Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 


As a successful member of a prominent theatrical 
company, | find myself, at twenty-two, single and 
unengaged. 

As long as I can remember, I've had hosts of 
admirers, rich and poor. I have had several pro- 
posals. Sometimes | have decided to settle down, and 
then I break my engagement. 

Why do | shy away from marriage as | do? 

They say that when the right one comes along, a 
girl surely will know, but to me it seems | should have 
found the ideal man long ere this. | suppose it is my 
duty to marry some day, but how am going to 
decide ?—Puzzled Ann. 

ROM a comes this 


maidens. 


man timely answer to wavering 


Dear Mrs. Wilcox: 

Entirely too much is made of the factor of choice 
in the success of marriage. 

Choice is important, but its influence is largely 
nullified by the fact that the one we choose is really 
very much of a stranger to us until several years of 
married life have passed. 

So tell the inquiring maid to marry her best beau 
knowing that ninety per cent. of the success of mar- 
riage is yet to be determined whether she marries her 
ideal or not. 

urge this because the woman who does not marry 
robs the race. She simply cannot get out of life what 
she does who renders full service. 

Because it is important that our race shall not 
perish from the earth, nature has arranged her re- 
wards. She doesn't pay for anything quite so much 
as she does for a baby. Now, does she? 

Life furnishes no other reward to be compared to 
the lavish reward for a baby—excepting only the 
reward bestowed for rearing this baby. 

Nature even pays partly in advance for the baby! 

She pays in the delights of courtship, the honey- 
moon, and nest-building; and finally with the most 
wonderful baby in all the world! 

The woman who marries a man to reform hjm is 
of doubtful wisdom; but there's a denser foolishness 
obsessing the woman who refuses to marry because she 
can't find her ideal man! 

Those who refuse to marry on that ground, cheat 
themselves and the race. 

Let them seek their ideals in their sons!—J. W. N.., 
Girard, Ill. 
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amous makers of lingerie fabrics and dresses 
make washing tests =a 






















Find this is safest way 
to wash fine cottons 


- cottons are as perishable as silks. One care- 
less laundering is enough to fade the delicate 
colors or to ruin the fine textures that women now 
demand for their lingerie dresses and blouses. 








The manufacturers are as much concerned as the she = 
wearers in finding an absolutely safe way to wash | “hii ' a 
expensive cottons. , 

The makers of Anderson ginghams and Betty 
Wales Dresses felt it was so important to solve their 
laundering problems that they had thorough wash- 
ing tests made. 

The letters from these two companies tell many 
interesting things these tests showed about the safe 
way to wash cottons, and why, as a result, they are 
urging the use of Lux. 


Send today for booklet of expert laundering 
advice — it is free. Address Lever Bros. Co., 
Dept.i6, Cambridge, Mass. 
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How to launder fine cottons 


Use one tablespoonful of Lux to a gallon of water. Whisk Lux For colors, add cold water until suds and rinsing waters are 
to a thick lather in very hot water. Let white things soak for a almost cool. Use fresh suds for each color. Wash very quickly to 
few minutes in the hot suds. Press suds through again and again. keep colors from running and rinse in three lukewarm waters, 


Do not rub. Rinse in three hot waters and dry in the sun. Dry in shade and press with a warm, not a hot iron. 
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N the course of an active day, it is so easy to lose that 
immaculate freshness which marks the well groomed woman. 


Here is the secret of maintaining it. 

After a bath, a luxurious shower of fragrant Cashmere 
Bouquet Talc, then the caressing touch of face powder 
with the same exquisite perfume. You will revel in a new 
sense of well being—confident in the charm that comes 








from perfect daintiness. 
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